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Stilled by imperceptible communications^ at the 
time when we look upon the various scenes of 
the world, and the different employments of 
men, with the neutrality of inexperience ; and 
we come forth from the nursery or the school, 
invariably destined to the pursuit of great acqui- 
sitions, or petty accomplishments. 

Such was the impulse by which I have been 
kept in motion from my earliest years. I was 
born to an inheritance which gave my childhood 
a claim to distinction and caresses, and was ac- 
customed to hear applauses, before they had 
much influence on my thoughts. The first praise 
of which 1 remember myself sensible was that 
of goOd-humour, which, whether I deserved it 
or not when it was bestowed, I have since made 
it my whole business to propagate and maintain. 

When I was sent to school, the gaiety of my 
look, and the liveliness of my loquacity, soon 
gained me admission to hearts not yet fortified 
against affection by artifice or interest. I was 
entrusted with every stratagem, and associated 
in every sport ; my company gave alacrity to a 
frolic, and gladness to a holiday. I was indeed 
BO much employed in adjusting or executing 
schemes of diversion, that I had no leisure foi 
my tasks, but was furnished with exAcises, am 
instructed in my lessons by some kind patron c 
the higher classes. Mv master, not suspect in 
my deficiency, or unwilling to detect what h 
kindness would not punish nor his impartiali 
excuse, allowed me to escape with a slight e> 
mination, laughed at the pertness of my igi 
ranee and the sprightliness of my absurdit 
and could not forbear to show that he regar 
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me with such tenderness as genius and learning 
can seldom excite. 

From school I was dismissed to the university, 
where I soon drew upon me the notice of the 
younger students, and was the constant partner 
of their morning walks and evening compota- 
tions. I was not indeed much celebrated for 
literature, but was looked on with indulgence as 
a man of parts, who wanted nothing but the 
dulness of a scholar, and might become eminent 
whenever he should condescend to labour and 
attention. My tutor a while reproached me with 
negligence, and repressed my salhes with super- 
cilious gravity ; yet, having natural good-humour 
lurking in his heart, he could not long hold out 
against the power of hilarity, but after a few 
months began to relax the muscles of discipli- 
narian moroseness, received me with snules 
after an elopement, and, that he might not be- 
tray his trust to his fondness, was content to 
spare my diligence by increasing his own. 

Thus I continued to dissipate the gloom of 
collegiate austerity, to waste my own life in 
idleness, and lure bthers from their studies, till 
the happy hour arrived when I was sent to 
Loodon. I soon discovered the town to be the 
proper element of youth and gaiety, and was 
quickly distinguished as a wit by the ladies, a 
species of beings only heard of at the university, 
whom I had no sooner the happiness of ap- 
proaching than I devoted all my faculties to the 
ambition of pleasing them. 

A wit, Mr. Rambler, in the dialect of ladies, 
is not always a man who by the action of a 
vigorous iancy upon- comprehensive ki\ov}\^di%^ 

B 2 
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brings distant ideas unexpectedly together, who 
by some peculiar acuteness discovers resem- 
blances in objects dissimilar to common eyes, 
or, by mixing heterogeneous notions dazzles 
the attention with sudden scintillations of con- 
ceit. A lady's wit is a man who can make ladies 
laugh, to which, however easy it may seem, 
many gifls of nature and attainments of art must 
commonly concur. He that hopes to be received 
as a wit in female assemblies should have a form 
neither so amiable as to strike with admiration, 
nor so coarse as to raise disgust, with an under- 
standing too feeble to be dreaded, and too forci- 
ble to be despised. The other parts of the cha- 
racter are more subject to variation : it was for- 
merly essential to a wit, that half his back should 
be covered with a snowy fleece ; and at a time 
yet more remote, no man was a wit without his 
boots. In the days of the Spectator a snuiF-box 
seems to have been indispensable ; but in my 
time an embroidered coat was sufficient, without 
any precise regulation of the rest of his dress. 

But wigs and boots and snuff-boxes are vain, 
without a perpetual resolution to be merry, and 
who can always find sup^^ies of mirth ? Juvenal 
indeed, in his companson of the two opposite 
philosophers, wonders only whence an unex- 
hausted fountain of tears could be discharged : 
but had Juvenal, with all his spirit, undertaken 
my province, he would have found constant gaiety 
equally difficult to be supported. Consider, Mr. 
Rambler, and compassionate the condition of a 
man, who has taught every company to expect 
from him a contmual feast of laughter, an unin- 
stream of jocularity. T\ve V^ksk oiC 
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every other slave has an end. The rower in 
time reaches the port; the lexicographer at 
last finds the conclusion of his alpliabet ; only 
the hapless wit has his labour always to begin, 
the call for novelty is never satisfied, and one 
jest only raises expectation of another, 

I know that among men of learning and aspe- 
rity the retainers to the female world are not 
much regarded : yet I cannot but hope that, if 
you knew at how dear a rate our honours are 

^purchased, you would look with some gratula- 
tion on our success, and with some pity on our 
miscarriages. Think on the misery of him wiio 
is condejnned.tp cultivate barrenness and ransack 
vacuity ; who is obliged to continue his talk 
when his meaning is spent, to raise merriment 
without images, to harass his imagination in 
quest of thoughts which he cannot start, and his 
memory in pursuit of i^arratives which he can- 
not overtake ; observe the ^ffint with which he 
strains to conceal despondency by a smile, and 
the distress in which he sits while die eyes of 
the company are fixed upon him as their last 
refuge from silence and dejection. 

It were endless to recount thei^iifls to ?rhich I 
have been reduced, or to enwaaerate the different 
iq)ecies of artificial wit. I r^fularly frequented 
coffee-houses, and have cfften lived a wedc upon 
an expression, of which he who dropped it did 
not know the value. When fortune did not 
favour my erratic industry, I gleaned jests at 
home from obsolete farces. To collect wit was 
indeed safe, for I consorted with none that 
looked much into books, but to di&pei^^ \\. nv^a 

eAe difficulty, A seeming negligence "W^a oiX«fi 
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useful, and I have very: successfully made a reply, 
not to what the lady had said, but to what it 
was ciHivenient for me to hear ; for very few were 
so perverse as to rectify a mistake which had 
given occasion to a burst of merriment. Some- 
times I drew the conversation up by degrees to a 
proper point, and produced a conceit which I 
had treasured up, like sportsmen who boast of 
killing the foxes which they lodge in the covert. 
Eminence is however, in some happy moments, 
gained at less expense ; I have delighted a whole 
circle at one time with a series of quibbles, and 
made myself good company at another by scald- 
ing my fingers^ or mistaking a lady's lap for my 
own chain 

These are artful deceits and useful expedients ; 
but expedients are at length exhausted, and de- 
ceits detected. Time itself, among other inju- 
ries, diminishes the power of pleasing, and I 
now find, in my forty-fifith year, many pranks and 
pleasantries very coldly received, which had for- 
merly filled a whole room with jollity and accla- 
mation. I am under ^e melancholy necessity 
of supporting that character by stuoy, which I 
gained by levity, having learned too late that 
gaiety must be recommended by higher qualities, 
and that mirth can never please long but as the 
efflorescence of a mind loved for its luxuriance, 
but esteemed for its usefulness. 

I am, &c. 

Papilius. 
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Tla^siT' axx' aTTavBuOev euv aOe/iigia rjiyi* 
Kai yai^ QaiifjL srirvKTO TTEAwfiov, ovie ianet 
Avi^i ctTo^aya, 

A giant shepherd here his flock maintains 

Far from the rest, and solitary reigns, 

In shelter thick of horrid shade reclin'd ; 

And gloomy mischiefs labour in his mind. 

A form enormous ! far unlike the race 

Of human birth, in stature or in face. pope. 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir : — Having been accustomed to retire an- 
nually from the town, I lately accepted the invi- 
tation of Eugenio, who has an estate and seat 
in a distant county. As we were unwilling to 
travel without improvement, we turned often 
from the direct road to please ourselves with the 
view of nature or of art ; we examined every 
wild mountain and medicinal spring, criticized 
every edifice, contemplated every ruin, and com- 
pared every scene of action with the narratives 
of historians. By this succession of amusements 
we enjoyed the exercise of a journey without 
suffering the fatigue, and had nothing to regret 
but that by a progress so leisurely and gentle 
we misged the wiventures of a post-chaise, and 
the pleasure of Blaming villages with t\\e Vvvm\iN\. 
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of our passage, and of disguising our insignifi- 
cancy by the dignity of hurry. 

The first week after our arrival at Eugenio's 
house was passed in receiving visits from his 
neighbours, who crowded about him with all 
the eagerness ©f benevolence ; some impatient 
to learn the news of the court and town, that 
they might be qualified by authentic information 
to dictate to the rural politicians on the next 
bowling day ; others desirous of his interest to 
accommodate disputes, or of his advice in the 
settlement of their fortunes and the marriage of 
their children. 

The civilities which he had received were soon 
to be returned ; and I passed some time witli 
great satisfaction in roving through the country, 
and viewing the seats, gardens, and plantations 
which are scattered over it. My pleasure would 
indeed have been greater had I been" sometimes 
allowed to wander in a park or wilderness alone ; 
but to appear as the friend of Eugenio was an 
honour not to be enjoyed without some inconve- 
niencies; so much was every one solicitous for 
my regard, that I could seldom escape to soli- 
tude, or steal a moment from the emulation of 
complaisance, and the vigilance of officiousness. 

In these rambles of good neighbourhood, we 
frequently passed by a house of unusual magnifi- 
cence. While I had my curiosity yet distracted 
among many novelties, it did not much attract 
my observation ; but in a short time 1 could not 
forbear surveying it with particular notice ; for 
the length of the wall which enclosed the gar- 
dens, the disposition of the shades that waved 
over it, and the canals of wVhcIiI ooaA^ oVv^xtv 
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some glimpses through the trees from our own 
windows, gave me reason to expect more gran- 
deur and beauty than I had yet seen iii that pro- 
vince. I therefore inquired as we rode by it, 
why we never, amongst our excursions, spent an 
hour where there was such an appearance of 
splendour and affluence ? Eugenio told me that 
the seat which I so much admired was commonly 
called in tha country the haunted house, and that 
no visits were paid there by any of the gentle- 
men whom I had yet seen. As the haunts of 
incorporeal beings are generally ruinous, neg- 
lected, and desolate, I easily conceived that there 
was something to be explained, and told him 
that I supposed it only fairy ground, on which 
we might venture by daylight without danger* 
The danger, says he, is indeed only that of ap- 
pearing to solicit the acquaintance of a man, 
with whom it is not possible to converse without 
infamy, amd who has driven from him, by his 
insolence or malignity, every human being ^o 
can live without him. 

Our conversation was then accidentally inter- 
rupted, but my inquisitive humour being now in 
motion, could npt rest without a fiill account of 
this newly discovered prodigy. I was soon in- 
formed that the fine house and spacious gardens 
were haunted by Squire Bluster, of whom it was 
very easy to learn the character, since nobody 
had regard for him sufficient to hinder them from 
telling whatever they could discover. 

Squire Bluster is descended of an ancient 
family. The estate which his ancestors had im- 
roemorially possessed was much augKueaX^dL Vj 
Captain Bluster, who served under I>rak» \u xJ^fc 
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reign of Elizabeth ; and the Blusters, who wer 
before only petty gentlemen, have from that tim« 
frequently represented the shire in parliament 
been chosen to present addresses, and givei 
laws at hunting-matches and races. They weri 
eminently hospitable and popular, till the fathe 
of this gentleman died of an election. His lad; 
went to the grave soon after him, and left th< 
heir, then only ten years old, to the care of hi 
grandmother, who would not suffer him to h 
controlled, because she could not bear to hea 
him cry ; and never sent him to school, becaus* 
she was not able to live without his compan}; 
She taught him however very early to inspect th( 
steward's accounts, to dog the butler from thi 
cellar, and to catch the servants at a junket ; s< 
that he was at the age of eighteen a complet 
master of all the lower arts of domestic policy 
had oflten on the road detected combinations be 
tween the coachman and the ostler, and pro 
cured the discharge of nineteen maids for illici 
correspondence with cottagers and char-womer 
By the opportunities of parsimony which mi 
nority affords, and which the probity of hi 
guardians had diligently improved, a very larg 
sum of money was accumulated, and he foun 
himself when he took his affairs into his ow 
hands the richest man in the county. It ha 
been long the custom of this family to celebrat 
the heir's completion of his twenty-first year b 
an entertainment, at which the house is throw 
open to all that are inclined to enter it, and th 
whole province flocks together as to a genen 
festivity. On this occasion young Bluster exhi 
bited the first tokens of his future eminence, b 
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shaking his purse at an old gentleman who had 
been the intimate friend of his father, and offer- 
ing to wager a greater sum than he could afford 
to venture ; a practice with which he has at one 
time or other insulted every freeholder within 
ten miles round him. 

His next acts of offence were committed in a 
contentious and spiteful vindication of the pri- 
vileges of his manors, and a rigorous and relent- 
less prosecution of every man that presumed to 
violate his game. As he happens to have no 
estate adjoining equal to his own, his oppres- 
sions are often borne without resistance for fear 
of a long suit, of which he delights to count 
the expenses, without the least solicitude about 
the event ; for he knows that where nothing but 
an honorary right is contested, the poorer anta- 
gonist must always suffer, whatever shall be the 
last decision of the law. 

By the success of some of these disputes he 
has so elated his insolence, and by reflection 
upon the general hatred which they have brought 
upon him so irritated his virulence, that his whole 
life is spent in meditating or executing mischief. 
It is his common practice to procure his hedges 
to be broken in the night, and then to demand 
satisfaction for damages which his grounds have 
suffered from his neighbour s cattle. An old 
widow was yesterday soliciting Eugenio to ena- 
ble her to replevin her only cow, then in the 
pound by Squire Bluster's order, who had sent 
one of his agents to take advantage of her cala- 
mity, and persuade her to sell the cow at an 
under rate* He has driven a day-labourer from 
his cottage for gathering blackberries m a\\^^<^^ 
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for his children, and has now an old woman in 
the county jail for a trespass which she com- 
mitted, by coming into his ground to pick up 
acorns for her hog. 

Money, in whatever hands, will confer power. 
Distress will fly to immediate refuge without 
much consideration of remote consequences. 
Bluster has therefore a despotic authority in 
many families, whom he has assisted, on pressing 
occasions, with larger sums than they can easily 
repay. The only visits that he makes are to 
these houses of misfortune, where he enters with 
the insolence of absolute command, enjoys the 
terrors of the family, exacts their obedience, 
riots at their charge, and in the height of his 
joy insults the father with menaces, and the 
daughters with obscenity. 

He is of late somewhat less offensive ; for one 
of his debtors, after gentle expostulations, by 
which he was only irritated to grosser outrage, 
seized him by the sleeve, led him trembling into 
the court-yard, and closed the door upon him in 
a stormy night. He took his usual revenge next 
morning by a writ ; but the debt was discharged 
by the assistance of £ugenio. 

It is his rule to suffer his tenants to owe him 
rent, because by this indulgence he secures to 
himself the power of seizure whenever he has an 
inclination to amuse himself with calamity, and 
feast his ears with entreaties and lamentations. 
Yet as he is sometimes capriciously liberal to 
those whom he happens to adopt as favourites, 
and lets his lands at a cheap rate, his faniiF 
are never long unoccupied; and when one is ruine 
by oppression, the possibility of better fortur 
ij/uwk)y aDures another to supply his place. 
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Such is the life of Squire Bluster ; a man in 
whose power fortune has liberally placed the 
means af happiness, but who has defeated all 
her gifls of their end by the depravity of his 
Blind. He is wealthy without followers ; he is 
magnificent without witnesses ; he has birth with- 
out alliance, and influence without dignity. His 
neighbours scorn him as a brute ; his dependants 
dread him as an oppressor ; and he has only the 
gloomy comfort of reflecting, that if he is hated 
he is likewise feared. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

Vagulus. 



I 
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Moveat corniculti risum 



Furtivis nudaia cohribus.- 



Lest when the birds their various colours claim, 
Stripp*d of his stolen pride, the crow forlorn 
Should stand the laughter of the public scorn. 

FRANCIS. 

Among the innumerable practices by which 
interest or envy have taught those who live upon 
literary fame to disturb each other at their airy 
banauetS) one of the most common is the charge 
of plagiarism. When the excellence of a new 
composition can no longer be contested, and 
malice is compelled to give way to the unani- 
mity of applause, there is yet this one expedient 
to be tried, by which the author may be degrad- 
cd, though bis work be reverenced \ aivdi \\\e ^yl- 

VOL, VI. c. 
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ccllence which we cannot obscure, may be set 
at such a distance as not to overpower our fainter 
lustre. 

This accusation is dangerous, because, even 
when it is false, it may be sometimes urged with 
probability. Bruyere declares that we are come 
into the world too late to produce any thing 
new, that nature and life are preoccupied, and 
that description and sentiment have been long 
exhausted. It is indeed certain, that whoever 
attempts any common topic, will find unexpected 
coincidences of his thoughts with those of other 
writers ; nor can the nicest judgment always 
distinguish accidental similitude from artful imita- 
tion. There is liJceviise a common stock of images, 
a settled mode of arrangement, and a beaten 
track of transition, which all authors suppose 
themselves at liberty to use, and which produce 
the resemblance generally observable among con- 
temporaries. So that in books which best de- 
serve the name of originals, there is little new 
beyond the disposition of materials already pro- 
vided ; the same ideas and combinations of ideas 
have been long in the possession of other hands ; 
and, by restoring to every man his own, as the 
Romans must have returned to their cots from 
the possession of tha world, so the most inven- 
tive and fertile genius would reduce his folios 
to a few pages. Yet the author who imitates his 
predecessors only by furnishing himself with 
thoughts and elegancies out of the same general 
magazine of literature, can with little more pro- 
priety be reproached as a plagiary, than the 
architect can be censured as a mean copier of 
An^eJo or Wren, because he dig* \\vsmaxVAe 
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from the same quarr}% squares his stones by the 
game art, and unites them in columns of the 
same orders. 

Many subjects fall under the consideration of 
an author, which being limited by nature, can 
admit only of slight and accidental diversities. 
All definitions of the same thing must be nearly 
the same ; and descriptions, which are definitions 
of a more lax and fanciful kind, must always 
have in some degree that resemblance to each 
other which they all have to their object. Dif- 
ferent poets describing the spring or the sea 
would mention the zephyrs and the flowers, the 
billows and the rocks ; reflecting on human life, 
they would, without any communication of opi- 
nions, lament the deceitful ness of hope, the fuga- 
city of pleasure, the fragility of beauty, and the 
frequency of calamity; and for palliatives of 
these incurable miseries, tliey would concur in 
recommending kindness, temperance, caution, 
and fortitude. 

When therefore there are found in Virgil and 
Horace two similar passages : 

HcB tibi erunt artes 



Parcere subjeclis, et debeliare superhos, viRc. 

To tame the proud, the fetter*d slave to free : 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee, drfdev. 

Imperet beliante prior, Jacentem 

Lenis in hostem* • hor. 

Iiet Caesar spread his conquests far. 
Less pleased to triumph than to spare ; 

it is surely not necessary to suppose mt\\ a\^V^ 
en tic, that one is copied from the ol\veT> «cw:fc 

c 2 
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neither Virgil nor Horace can be supposed igno- 
rant of the common duties of humanity, and the 
virtue of moderation in success. 

Cicero and Ovid have on very different occa- 
sions remarked how little of the honour of a vic- 
tory belongs to the general, when his soldiers 
and his fortune have made their deductions ; yet 
why should Ovid be suspected to have owed to 
Tully an observation which perhaps occurs to 
every man that sees or hears of military glories ? 
Tully observes of Achilles, that had not 
Homer written, his valour had been without 
praise. 

Nisi I&ai ilia extitisset, idem tumulus qui corplts efus cofi' 
texerat, nomen tjus obruisset. 

Unless the Iliad had been published, his name had been 
. lost in the tomb tliat covered his body. 

Horace tells us with more energy that there 
were brave men before the wars of Troy, but they 
were lost in oblivion for want of a poet : 

Vit^e fortes ante Agamemnona 
Atultis sed omnes iUachryniaMUs 
Urgentur, ignotique longd 
Nbcte, carent quia vote sacro^ 

Before great Agamemnon reign*d, 

Reign*d kings as great as he, and brave, 

Whose huge ambition's now containM 
In Uie small compass of a grave : 

In endless night they sleep, unwept, unknown, 

No bard had they to make all time their own. 

PRAK' 

Tully inquires, in the same oration, why 
^'^^ fame, we disturb a short life with so 
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Quid est qitod in hoc tarn exigyo vUa curriculo et tarn breoi, 
ianlis nos in laboribus exerceamus ? 

"Why in so small a circuit of life should wc employ our- 
selves in so many fatigues ? 

Horace inquires in the same manner, 

Quid brevi fortes jaculamur an^o 
Multa ? 

Why do we aim, with eager strife, 

At tibings beyond the mark of life ? frakcis. 

when our life is of so short duration, why we form 
such numerous designs ? But Horace, as well 
as TuUy, might discover that records are needful 
to preserve the memory of actions, and that no 
records were so durable as poems ; either of them 
might find out that life is short, and that we con- 
sume it in unnecessary labour. 

There are other flowers of fiction so widely 
scattered and so easily cropped, that it is scarce- 
ly just to tax the use of them as an act by which 
any particular writer is despoiled of his garland ; 
for they may be said to have been planted by the 
ancients in the open road of poetry for the ac- 
commodation of their successors, and to be the 
right of every one that has art to pluck them 
without injuring their colours or their fragrance. 
The passage of Orpheus to hell, with the recovery 
and second loss of Eurydice, have been describ- 
ed afler Boethius by Pope, in such a manner as 
might justly leave him suspected of imitation, 
were not the images such as they might both 
Jiave derived from more ancient writers. 

Q,\UB sontes agilajU metu 
UUrices soeientm detP 

c 3 
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Jam nuesta lacrymis madenty 
Non lononium caput 
Velox pracipitat rota. 

The pow*rs of vengeance, while they hear, 

Touch*d with compassion drop a tear ; 

Ixion's rapid wheel is bound, 

Fix*d in attention to the sound. f. lewis^ 

Thy stone, O Sysiphus, stands still, 
Ixion rests upon his wheel, 
And the pale spectres dance ! 
The furies sink upon tlieir iron beds. 

Tandem^ vincimur, arbiter 
Umbrarumj miserans^ ait 
Donemus, comitem viro, 
Emtam carmine, conjugem* 

Subdued at length. Hell's pitying monarch cry*d. 
The song rewarding, let us yield the bride. 

F. LEWIS. 

He sung, and Hell consented 

To hear the poet's prayV ; 
Sterne Proserpine relented. 

And gave him back the fair. 

Heu, noctis lyrojte terminos 
Orpheus Eurydicen suam 
Vidit, jterdidit, occidit. 

Nor yet the golden verge of day begun, 
When Orpheus, her unhappy lord, 
Eurydice to life restor*d, ' 

At once beheld, and lost, and was undone. 

F. LEWLS, 

But soon, too soon, the lover tui^is his eyes ; 
Again she falls, again she dies, she dies ! 

No writer can be fully convicted of imitation^ 
except there is a concurrence of more resem- 
blance than can be imagined to have happened 
by chance ; as where the same ideas are con- 
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joiaed without any natural series or necessary 
coherence, or where not only tlie tliought but the 
words are copied. Thus it can scarcely be doubt- 
ed, that in the first of the following passages Pope 
remembered Ovid, and that in the second he 
copied Crashaw: 

SeBjte pater dixit, stvdium qvid iniUile ierUas ? 

Maonides nuUas ipse reliqtut opes 

SpotiM sud carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos, 

Et quod conabar scribere, versus erat, ovid. 

Quit, quit this barren trade, my father cry'd ; 

Ev*n Homer left no riches when he dy'd 

In verse spontaneous flow*d my native strain, 
Forc*d by no sweat or labour of the brain, f. lewis. 

I left no calling for this idle trade ; 

No duty broke, no father disobey*d ; 

While yet a child, ere yet a fool to fame, 

I lisp*d in numbers, for the numbers came. pope. 



■T~This plain floor, 



Believe me, reader, can say more 

Than many a braver marble can. 

Here lies a truly honest man. crashaw. 

This modest stone, what few vfdn marbles can. 
May truly say. Here lies an honest man. vofe. 

Conceits, or thoughts not immediately im- 
pressed by sensible objects, or necessarily arising 
from the coalition or comparison of common 
sentiments, may be with great justice suspected 
whenever they are found a second time. Thus 
Waller probably owed to Grotius an elegant 
compliment : 

Here lies the learned Savil's heir, 

So early wise, and lasting fair, 

Hiat none, except her years they told, 

Thought her a child, or thought bet o\d. v?k\a."«.^. 
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Unica lux scecli, ftenitoris gloria ^ "nemo 
Quern puerurn, nemo credidU esse senem grotius. " 

The age*s miracle, his father's joy ! 

Nor old you wou*d pi-onounce him, nor a boy. 

F. LEWIS. 

And Prior was indebted for a pretty illustra- 
tion to Alleyne's poetical history of Henry the 
Seventh. 

For nought but light itself, itself can show, 
And only kings can write, what kings can do. 

ALLETNE. 

Your music's power, your music must disclose. 
For what light is, 'tis only light tliat shows, prior. 

And with yet more certainty may the same 
writer be censured for endeavouring the clandes- 
tine appropriation of a thought which he borrow- 
ed, surely without thinking himself disgraced, 
from an epigram of Plato : 

T>j Hariri TO KaroTTT^ov BTrei rolvi fiiv b^a^rOat 

Venus, take my votive glass, 
Since I am not what I was ; 
What from this day I shall be, 
Venus, let me never see. 

As not every instance of similitude can be 
considered as a proof of imitation, so not every 
imitation ought to be stigmatized as plagiarism. 
The adoption of a noble sentiment, or the inser- 
tion of a borrowed ornament, may sometimes 
display so much judgment as will almost com- 
pensate for invention : and an inferior genius 
may, without any imputation of servility, pursue 
the path of the ancients, provided he declines to 
tread in their footsteps. 
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N« 144. SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 175K 



Daphjiidis arcum 
Fregisli et calamos : qute tuj j)erverse Menalcay 
Et cum vkUsti puero dunatay dulebai ; 
Ei nnon aliqtia nocuitses, mortuus esses, virg» 

Tlie bow of Daphnis and the shafts you broke ; 
When the fair boy receiv'd the gift of right ; 
And but for mischief, you had dy*d for spite. 

DRYOEK. 

It is impossible to mingle in conversation 
without observing the difficulty with which a new 
name makes its way into the world. The first 
appearance of excellence unites multitudes 
against it; unexpected opposition rises up on 
every side ; the celebrated and the obscure join 
in the confederacy; subtilty furnishes arms to 
impudence, and invention leads on credulity. 

The strength and unanimity of this alliance is 
not easily conceived. It might be expected that 
no man should suffer his heart to be inflamed 
with malice but by injuries ; that none should 
busy himself in contesting the pretensions of 
another, but when some right of his own was 
involved in the question ; that at least hostilities, 
commenced without cause, should quickly cease ; 
that the armies of malignity should soon oisperse, 
when no common interest could be found to 
bold them together ; and that the attack upon a 
rising character should be left to those who had 
something to hope or fear from the eyetvt. 
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The hazards of those that aspire to eminence^ 
would be much diminished if they had none but 
acknowledged rivals to encounter. Their ene- 
mies would then be Few, and what is of yet greater 
importance, would be known. But what caution 
is sufficient to ward off the blows of invisible as- 
sailants, or what force can stand against uninter- 
mitted attacks, and a continual succession of ene- 
mies ? Yet such is the state of the world, that 
no sooner can any man emei^e from the crowd, 
and fix the eyes of the public upon him, than he 
stands as a mark to the arrows of lurking calumny, 
and receives in the tumult of hostility, from dis- 
tant and from nameless hands, wounds not al« 
ways easy to be cured. 

It is probable that the onset against the can- 
didates for renown is originally incited by those 
who imagine themselves in danger of suffering by 
their success : but, when war is once declared, 
volunteers flock to the standard, multitudes fol- 
low the camp only for want of employment, and 
Hying squadrons are dispersed to every part, so 
pleased with an opportunity of mischief, that 
they toil without prospect of praise, and pillage 
without hope of profit. 

When any man has endeavoured to deserve 
distinction, he will be surprised to hear himself 
censured where he could not expect to have 
been named ; he will find the utmost acrimony 
of malice among those whom he never could 
have offended. 

As there are to be found in the service of envy, 
men of every diversity of temper and degree of 
understanding, calumny is diffused by all arts 
and methods of propagation. Nothing is too 
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gross or too refined, too cruel or too trifling, to 
be practised ; very little regard is had to the 
rules of honourable hostility, but every weapon 
is accounted lawful, and those that cannot make 
a thrust at life are content to keep themselves in 
play with petty malevolence, to tease with feeble 
blows and impotent disturbance. 

But as the industry of observation has divided 
the most miscellaneous and confused assem- 
blages into proper classes, and ranged the insects 
of the summer, that torment us with their drones 
or stings, by their several tribes : the }>ersecutors 
of merit, notwithstanding their numbers, may be 
likewise commodiously distinguished into Roar- 
ers, Whisperers, and Moderators. 

The Roarer is an enemy rather terrible than 
dangerous. He has no other qualification for a 
champion of controversy than a hardened front 
and strong voice. Having seldom so much de- 
sire to confute as to silence, he depends rather 
upon vociferation than argument, and has very 
little care to adjust one part of his accusation to 
another, to preserve decency in his language, or 
probability in his narratives. He has always a 
store of reproachful epithets and contemptuous 
appellations, ready to be produced as occasion 
may require, which by constant use he pours out 
with resistless volubility. If the wealth of a tra- 
der is mentioned, he without hesitation devotes 
him to bankruptcy ; if the beauty and elegance 
of a lady be commended, he wonders how the 
town can fall in love with rustic deformity ; if a 
new performance of genius happens to be cele- 
brated, he pronounces the writer a hopeless idiot^ 
without knowledge of books or lit e, and VaXVvovxI 
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the understanding by which it must be acquired. 
His exaggerations are generally without effect 
upon those whom he compels to hear them ; and 
though it will sometimes happen that the timo* 
rous are awed by his violence, and the credulous 
mistake his confidence for knowledge, yet the 
opinions which he endeavours to suppress soon 
recover their former strength, as the trees that 
bend to the tempest erect themselves again 
when its force is past. 

The Whisperer is more dangerous. He easily 
gains attention by a soft address, and excites 
curiosity by an air of importance. As secrets 
are not to be made cheap by promiscuous publi- 
cation, he calls a select audience about him, and 
gratifies their vanity with an appearance of trust 
by communicating his intelligence in a low voice. 
Of the trader he can tell that, though he seems 
to manage an extensive commerce, and talks in 
high terms of the funds, yet his wealth is not 
equal to his reputation ; he has lately suffered 
much by an expensive project, and had a greater 
share than is acknowledged in the rich ship that 
perished by the storm. Of the beauty he has 
little to say, but that • they who see her in a 
morning do not discover all those graces which 
are admired in the park. Of the writer he afl^ms 
with great certainty, that though the excellence 
of the work be incontestable, he can claim but a 
small part of the reputation ; that he owed most 
of the images and sentiments to a secret friend ; 
and that the accuracy and eiquality of the style 
was produced by the successive correction of tlie 
chief critics of the age. 
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As every one is pleased with imagining that 
he knows something not yet commonly divulged, 
secret history easily gains credit ; hut it is for the 
most part believed only while it circulates in 
whispers ; and when once it is openly told, is 
openly confuted. 

The most pernicious enemy is the man of Mo- 
deration. Without interest in the question, or 
any motive but honest curiosity, this impartial 
and zealous inquirer after truth is ready to hear 
either side, and always disposed to kmd inter- 
pretations and favourable opinions. He has 
heard the trader's affairs reported with great 
variation, and, af^er a diligent comparison of the 
evidence, concludes it probable that the splendid 
superstructure of business, being originally built 
upon a narrow basis, has lately been found to 
tot^r ; but between dilatory payment and bank- 
ruptcy there is a great distance ; many merchants 
have supported themselves by expedients for a 
time, without any final injury to their creditors ; 
and what is lost by one adventure may be reco- 
vered by another. He believes that a young 
lady pleased with admiration, and desirous to 
maxe perfect what is already excellent, may 
heighten her charms by artificial improvements, 
but surely most of her beauties must be genuine, 
and who can say that he is wholly what he endea- 
vours to appear ? The author he knows to be a 
man of dihgence, who perhaps does not isparkle 
with the fire of Homer, but has the judgn^ent to 
discover his own deficiencies, and to suppl^ them 
by the help of others ; and in his opinion, mo- 
desty is a quality so amiable and rare, that it 
ought to find a patron wherever it appeax^^ ^^^ 

VOL, VI. D 
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may justly be preferred by the public suffrage 
to petulant wit and ostentatious literature. 

He who thus discovers failures with unwilling- 
ness, and extenuates the faults which cannot be 
denied, puts an end at once to doubt or vindica- 
tion ; his hearers repose upon his candour and 
veracity, and admit the charge without allowing 
the excuse. 

Such are tlie arts by which the envious, the 
idle, the peevish, and the thoughtless, obstruct 
that worth which they cannot equal, and by arti- 
fices thus easy, sordid, and detestable, is indus- 
try defeated, beauty blasted, and genius de- 
pressed. 
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Non^ sipriores Maonius tenet 
Sedes HonieruSi Pindarica latent, 

Ceaque et Alccei minaces, 

Stesichiriqtie graves Camanae. bor. 

What though the Muse h^r Homer thrones 
High above all th* immortal quire ; 

Nor Pindar*s rapture she disowns, 
Nor hides the plaintive Casan lyre : 

Alcaeus strikes the tyrant soul with dread, 

Nor yet is grave Stesicborus unread. francis. 

It is allowed that vocations and employments 

of least dignity are of the most apparent use : 

that the meanest artisan or manufacturer contri- 

butes more to the accommodatiou oi! UCe^ than 
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the profound scholar and argumentative theorist ; 
and that the public would suffer less present in- 
convenience from the banishment of philosophers 
than from the extinction of any common trade. 

Some have been so forcibly struck with this 
observation, that they have, in the first warmth 
of their discovery, thought it reasonable to alter 
the common distribution of dignity, and ventured 
to condemn mankind of universal ingratitude. 
For justice exacts, that those by whom we are 
most benefitted should be most honoured. And 
what labour can be more useful than that which 
procures to families and communities those ne- 
cessaries which supply the wants of nature, or 
those conveniences by which ease, security, and 
elegance, are conferred ? 

This is one of the innumerable theories which 
the first attempt to reduce them into practice 
certainly destroys. If we estimate dignity by 
immediate usefulness, agriculture is undoubtedly 
the first and noblest science; yet we see the 
plough driven, the clod broken, the manure 
spread, the seeds scattered, and the harvest 
reaped, by men whom those that feed upon their 
industry will never be persuaded to admit into 
the same rank with heroes or with sages; and 
who, after all the confessions which truth may 
extort in favour of their occupation, must be con- 
tent to fill up the lowest class of the common- 
wealth, to form the base of the p3rramid of sub- 
ordination, and lie buried in obscurity themselves, 
while they support all that is splendid, conspi- 
cuous, or exalted. 

It will be found, upon a closer inspeclioii) X^naX. 
tAiM part of the condact of niankmd \& \s^ tv^ 

D 2 
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means contrary to reason or equity. Remune- 
ratory honours are proportioned at once to the 
usefulness and difficulty of performances, and are 
properly adjusted by comparison of the mental 
and corporeal abilities, which they appear to em- 
ploy. That work, however necessary, which is 
carried on only by muscular strength and manual 
dexterity, is not of equal esteem, in the conside- 
ration of rational beings, with the tasks that exer- 
cise the intellectual powers, and require the ac- 
tive vigour of imagination, or the gradual and 
laborious investigations of reason. 

The merit of all manual occupations seems to 
terminate in the inventor; and surely the first 
ages cannot be charged with ingratitude ; since 
those who civilized barbarians, and taught 
them how to secure themselves from cold and 
hunger, were numbered amongst their deities. 
But these arts once discovered by philosophy, 
and facilitated by experience, are afterwards 
practised with very little assistance from the 
faculties of the soul ; nor is any thing necessary 
to the regular discharge of these inferior duties, 
beyond that rude observation which the most 
sluggish intellect may practise, and that industry 
which the stimulations of necessity naturally en- 
force. 

Yet though the refusal of statues and panegy- 
ric to those who employ only their hands and 
feet in the service of mankind may be easily jus- 
tified, I am far from intending to incite the petu- 
lance of pride, to justify the superciliousness of 
grandeur, or to intercept any part of that ten- 
derness and benevolence, which, by the privilege 
of their common nature, one may claim from 
another. 
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That it would be neither wise nor equitable to 
discourage the husbandman, the labourer, the 
miner, or the smith, is generally granted; but 
there is another race of beings equally obscure 
and equally indigent, who, because their useful- 
ness is less obvious to vulgar apprehensions, live 
unrewarded and die unpitied, and who have been 
long exposed to insult without a defender, and to 
censure without an apologist. 

The authors of London were formerly com- 
puted by Swift at several thousands, and there is 
not any reason for suspecting that their number 
has decreased.' Of these only a very few can be 
said to produce, or endeavour to produce, new 
ideas, to extend any principle of science, or gra- 
tify the imagination with any uncommon train of 
images or contsxture of events ; the rest, how- 
ever laborious, however arrogant, can only be 
considered as the drudges of the pen, the manu- 
facturers of hterature, who have set up for 
authors, either with or without a regular initia- 
tion, and, like other atiiicers, have no other 
care than to deliver their tale of wares at the 
stated time. 

It has been formerly imagined, that he who 
intends the entertainment or instruction of 
others, must feel in himself some pecuhar im- 
pulse of genius ; that he must watdi the happy 
minute in which his natural fire is excited, in 
which his mind is elevated with nobler senti- 
ments, enlightened with clearer views, and invi- 
gorated witfi stronger comprehension; that he 
must carefully select his thoughts and polish 
his expressions ; and animate his efforts with 
the hope of raiang a monument o^ \^«rcvYcv%^ 

D 3 
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which neither time nor envy shall be able to 
destroy. 

But the authors whom I am now endeavouring 
to recommend, have been too long hackneyed in 
the ijoays of men to indulge the chimerical ambi- 
tion of immortality ; they have seldom any claim 
to the trade of writing, but that they have tried 
some other without success; they perceive no 
particular summons to composition, except the 
sound of the clock ; they have no other rule than 
the law or the fashion for admitting their thoughts 
or rejecting them ; and about the opinion of pos- 
terity they have little solicitude, for their pro- 
ductions are seldom intended to remain in the 
world longer than a week. 

That such authors are not to be rewarded with 
praise is evident, since hothing can be admired 
when it ceases to exist ; but surely, though they 
cannot aspire to honour, they may be exempted 
from ignominy, and adopted in that order of men 
which deserves our kindness, though not our 
reverence. These papers of the day, the ephe- 
merae of learning, have uses more adequate to the 
purposes of common life than more pompous and 
durable volumes. If it is necessary for every 
man to be more acquainted with his contempo- 
raries than with past generations, and to rather 
know the events which may immediately affect 
his fortune or quiet, than the revolutions of 
ancient kingdoms, in which he has neither pos- 
sessions nor expectations ; if it be pleasing to 
hear of the preferment and dismission of states- 
men, the birth of heirs, and the marriage of 
beauties, the humble author of journals and 
gazettes must be considered as a liberal dispen- 
ser of beneficial Irnowledge. 
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Even the abridger, compiler, and translator, 
though their labours cannot be ranked with those 
of the diurnal historiographer, yet must not 
be rashly doomed to annihilation. Every size of 
readers require a genius of correspondent capa- 
city; some delight in abstracts and epitomes, 
because they want room in their memory for long 
details, and content themselves with effects, 
without inquiry after causes; some minds are 
overpowered by splendour of sentiment, as some 
eyes are offended by a glaring light ; such will 
gladly contemplate an author in an humble imi- 
tation, as we look without pain upon the sun in 
the water. 

As every writer has his use, every writer ought 
to have his patrons ; and since no man, however 
high he may now stand, can be certain that he 
shall not be soon thrown down from his eleva- 
tion by criticism or caprice, the common interest 
of learning requires that her sons should cease 
from intestine hostilities, and, instead of sacrific- 
ing each other to malice and contempt, endea- 
vour to avert persecution from the meanest of 
their fraternity. 
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N« 146. SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1751. 



Sunt illic duo, tresve, qui revolvant 

Nbstrarum tineas ineptiarum ; 

Sed cum sp(msio,fahulaq%ie lassat 

De Scorpofuerinttet Incitato. mart. 

*Tis possible diat.one or two 
These fooleries of mine may view ; 
But then the bettings must be o*er, 
Nor Crab or Childers talk'd of more. 

F. LEWIS. 

None of the projects or designs which exer- 
cise the mind of man are equally subject to ob- 
structions and disappointments with the pursuit 
of fame. Riches cannot easily be denied to them 
who have something of greater value to offer in 
exchange; he whose fortune is endangered by 
litigation, will not refuse to augment the wealth 
of the lawyer ; he whose days are darkened by 
languor, or whose nerves are excruciated by pain, 
is compelled to pay tribute to the science of 
healing. But praise may be always omitted 
without inconvenience. When once a man has 
made celebrity necessary to his happiness, he 
has put it in the power of the weakest and most 
timorous malignity, if not to take away his satis- 
faction, at least to withhold it. His enemies 
may indulge their pride by airy negligence, and 
gratify their malice by quiet neutrality. They 
that could never have injured a character by in- 
vectives, may combine to annihilate it by silence ; 
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as the women of Rome threatened to put an end 
to conquest and dominion, b^r supplying no chil- 
dren to the commonwealth. 

When a writer has with long toil produced a 
woiic intended to burst upon mankind with unex- 
pected lustre, and withch-aw the attention of the 
learned world from every other controversy or 
inquiry, he is seldom contented to wait long 
without the enjoyment of his new praises. With 
an imagination full of his own importance, he 
walks out like a monarch in disguise, to learn 
the various opinions of his readers. Prepared to 
feast upon admiration ; composed to encounter 
censures without emotion ; and determined not 
to suffer his quiet to be injured by a sensibility 
too exquisite of praise or blame, but to laugh 
with equal contempt at vain objections and inju- 
dicious commendations, he enters the places of 
mingled conversation, sits down to his tea in an 
obscure comer, and while he appears to examine 
a file of antiquated journals, catches the conver- 
sation of the whole room. He listens, but hears 
no mention of his book, and therefore supposes 
that he has disappointed his curiosity by delay ; 
and that as men of learning would naturally be- 
gin their conversation by such a wonaerful 
novelty, they had digressed to other subjects be- 
fore his arrival. The company disperses, and their 
places are supplied by others equally ignorant, 
or equally careless. The same expectation hur- 
ries him to another place, from which the same 
disiqipointment drives him soon away. His im- 
patience then grows violent and tumultuous ; he 
ranges over the town with restless cufio&itj) ^xi^ 
bean in one quarter of a cricket-matoYi, \tv «aO' 
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ther of a pickpocket ; ia told by some of an unex- 
pected bankruptcy ; by others of a turtle-feast ; 
is sometimes provoked by importunate inquiries 
after the white bear, and sometimes with praises 
of the dancing-dog ; he is afterwards entreated 
to give his judgment upon a wager about the 
height of the Monument ; invited to see a foot- 
race in the adjacent villages ; desired to read a 
ludicrous advertisement ; or consulted about the 
most effectual method of making inquiry after 
a favourite cat. The whole world is busied in 
afiairs, which he thinks below the notice of rea- 
sonable creatures, and which are nevertheless 
sufficient to withdraw all regard from his labours 
and his merits. 

He resolves at last to violate his own modesty, 
and to recal the talkers from their folly by an 
inquiry after himself. He finds every one provided 
with an answer; one has seen the work adver- 
tised, but never met with any that had read it ; 
another has been so often imposed upon by spe- 
cious titles, that he never buys a book till its cha- 
racter is established ; a third wonders what any 
man can hope to produce after so many writers of 
greater eminence ; the next has inquired after 
the author, but can hear no account of him, and 
therefore suspects the name to be fictitious ; and 
another knows him to be a man condemned by 
indigence to write too frequently what he does 
not understand. 

Many are the consolations with which the 
unhappy author endeavours to allay his vexation, 
and fortify his patience. He has written with 
too little indulgence to the understanding of com- 
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solid knowledge, and delicate refinement, have 
given way to a low merriment, and idle buf- 
foonery, and therefore no writer can hope for 
distinction, who has any higher purpose than to 
raise laughter. He finds that his enemies, such 
as superiority will always raise, have been indus- 
trious, while his performance was in the press, 
to vilify and blast it ; and that the bookseller, 
whom he had resolved to enrich, has rivals that 
obstruct the circulation of his copies. He at last 
reposes upon the consideration, that the noblest 
works of learning and genius have always made 
their way slowly against ignorance and preju- 
dice; and that reputation, which is nev^r to be 
lost, must be gradually obtained, as animals of 
longest life are observed not soon to attain their 
full stature and strength. 

By such arts of voluntary delusion does every 
man endeavour to conceal his own unimportance 
from himself. It is long before we are convinced 
of the small proportion which every individual 
bears to the collective body of mankind ; or learn 
how few can be interested in the fortune of any 
single man; how little vacancy is lefl in the 
world for any new object of attention ; to how 
small extent the brightest blaze of merit can be 
spread amidst the mists of business and of folly; 
and how soon it is clouded by the intervention 
of other novelties. Not only the writer of books, 
but the commander of armies, and the deliverer 
of nations, will easily outlive all noisy and popu- 
lar reputation ; he may be celebrated for a time 
by the public voice, but his actions and his name 
will soon be considered as remote and uT\affec\.- 
in£;^ and be rarely mentioned but by rtio^e yj\vo^^ 
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alliance gives them some vanity to gratify by 
frequent commemoration. 

It seems not to be sufficiently considered how 
little renown can be admitted in the world. 
Mankind are kept perpetually busy by their fears 
or desires, and have not more leisure from their 
own affairs, than to acquaint themselves with the 
accidents of the current day. Engaged in con- 
triving some refuge from calamity, or in shorten- 
ing the way to some new possession, they seldom 
suffer their thoughts to wander to the past or 
future; none but a few solitary students have 
leisure to inquire into the claims of ancient he- 
roes or sages ; and names which hoped to range 
over kingdoms and continents, shrink at last into 
cloisters or colleges. 

Nor is it certain that even of these dark and 
narrow habitations, these last retreats of fame, 
the possession will be long kept. Of men de- 
voted to literature, very few extend their views 
beyond some particular science, and the greater 
part seldom inquire, even in their own profes- 
sion, for any authors but those whom the present 
mode o£ study happens to force upon their no- 
tice ; they desire not to fill their minds with unfa- 
shionable knowledge, but contentedly resign to 
oblivion those books which they now find cen- 
sured or neglected. 

The hope of fame is necessarily connected with 
such consideVations as must abate the ardour of 
confidence, and repress the vigour of pursuit. 
Whoever claims. renown from any kind of excel- 
lence, expects to fill the place which is now pos- 
sessed by another ; for there are already names 

of* nvi^rv r>1n«c Ciiffir*ionf- fr» omrklnir all fhof urill 
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desire to remember them ; and surely he that is 
pushing his predecessors into the gulph of obscu- 
rity cannot but sometimes suspect, that he must 
himself sink in like manner, and, as he stands 
upon the same precipice, be swept away with the 
same violence. 

It sometimes happens that fame begins when 
life is at an end : but far the greater number of 
candidates for applause have owed their recep- 
tion in the world to some favourable casualties, 
and have therefore immediately sunk into neg- 
lect, when death stripped them of their casual 
influence, and neither fortune nor patronage ope- 
rated in their favour. Among those who have 
better claims to regard, the honour paid to their 
memory is commonly proportionate to the repu- 
tation which they enjoyed in their lives, though 
still growing fainter, as it is at a greater distance 
from the first emission ; and since it is so difficult 
to obtain the notice of contemporaries, how little 
it it to be hoped from future times ? What can 
merit effect by its own force, when the help of 
art or friendship can scarcely support it ? 
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N« 147. TUESDAY, AUGUST 13, 1751. 



Tu nihUinvitd dices faciesve Minerua. hob.. 

You are of too quick a sight, 

Not to discern which way your talent lies. 

KOSCOMMOK. 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir; — As little things grow great by conti 
nual accumulation, I hope you will not think the 
dignity of your character impaired by an accoun 
of a ludicrous persecution, which, though it pro 
duces no scenes of horror or of ruin, yet, by in< 
cessant importunity of vexation, wears away m} 
happiness, and consumes those years, which na- 
ture seems particularly to have assigned to cheer- 
fulness, in silent anxiety and helpless resentment 

I am the eldest son of a gentleman, who hav- 
ing inherited a large estate from his ancestors, 
and feeling no desire either to increase or lessen 
it, has from the time of his marriage general!}/ 
resided at his own seat ; where, by dividing his 
time among the duties of a father, a master, and 
a magistrate, the study of literature, and the offi- 
ces of civility, he finds means to rid himself of 
the day, without any of those amusements, which 
all those with whom my residence in this place 
has made me acquainted, think necessary to light- 
en the burthen of existence. 

When my age made me capable of instruction, 
my &ther prevailed upon a gentleman, long 
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known at Oxford for the extent of his learning 
and purity of his manners, to undertake my edu- 
cation. The regard with which I saw him treated, 
disposed me to consider his instructions as im- 
portant, and I therefore soon formed a habit of 
attention, by which I made very quick advances 
in different kinds of learning, and heard, perhaps 
too often, very flattering comparisons of my own 
proficiency with that of others, either less docile 
by nature, or less happily forwarded by instruc- 
tion. I was caressed by all that exchanged visits 
with my father ; and as young men are with little 
difficulty taught to judge favourably of them- 
selves, began to think tliat close application was 
no longer necessary, and that the time was now 
come when I was at liberty to read only for 
amusement, and was to receive the reward of my 
fatigues in praise and admiration* 

While I was thus banqueting upon my own 
perfections, and longing in secret to escape from 
tutorage, my father's brother came from London 
to pass a summer at his native place. A lucra- 
tive employment which he possessed, and a fond- 
ness for the conversation and diversions of the 
gay part of mankind, had so long kept him from 
rural excursions, that I had never seen him since 
my infancy. My curiosity was therefore strongly 
excited by the hope of observing a character 
more nearly, whifch I had hitherto reverenced 
only at a distance. 

From all private and intimate conversation, I 
was long withheld by the perpetual confluence of 
visitants with whom the first news of my uncle's 
arrival crowded the house ; but was amply re- 
compensed by seeing an exact and p\iivc\)A\o>3a 
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practice of the arts of a courtier, in all the strata- 
gems of endearment, the gradations of respect, 
and variations of courtesy. I remarked with 
what justice of distribution he divided his talk to 
a wide circle ; with what address he offered to 
every man an occasion of indulging some favou- 
rite topic, or displaying some particular attain- 
ment; the judgment with which he regulated his 
enquiries after the absent ; and the care * with 
which he shewed all the compailions.of his early 
years how strongly they were infixed in his me- 
mory, by the mention of past incidents, and the 
recital of puerile kindnesses, dangers, and frolics. 
I soon discovered that he possessed some science 
of graciousness and attraction which books had 
not taught, and of which neither I nor my father 
had any knowledge ; that he had the power of 
obliging those whom he did not benefit ; that he 
diffused, upon his cursory behaviour and most 
trifling actions, a gloss of softness and delicacy 
by which every one was dazzled ; and that, by 
some occult method of captivation, he animated 
the timorous, softened the supercilious, and 
opened the reserved. I could not but repine at 
the inelegance . of my own manners, which left 
me no hopes but not to offend, and at the ineffi- 
cacy of rustic benevolence, which gained no 
friends but by real service. 

My uncle saw the veneration with which I 
caught every accent of his voice, and watched 
every motion of his hand ; and the awkward dili- 
gence with which I endeavoured to imitate his 
embrace of fondness, and his bow of respect. 
He was, like others, easily flattered by an imita- 
tar by whom he could not fear evex to be x\\«A.- 
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ledy and repaid my assiduities with compliments 
and professions. Our fondness was so increased 
by a mutual endeavour to please each other, that 
when we returned to London, he declared him- 
self unable to leave a nephew so amiable and so 
accomplished behind him; and obtained my 
father's permission to enjoy my company for a 
few months, by a promise to initiate me in the 
arts of politeness, and introduce me into public 
life. 

The courtier had little inclination to fatigue, 
and therefore, by travelling very slowly, afforded 
me time for more loose and familiar conversation ; 
but I soon found, that by a few enquiries which 
he was not well prepared to satisfy, I had made 
him weary of his young companion. His ele- 
ment was a mixed assembly, where ceremony 
and healths, compliments and common topics, 
kept the tongue employed with very little assis- 
tance from memory or reflection ; but in the cha- 
riot, where he was necessitated to support a re- 
gular tenor of conversation, without any relief 
&om a new comer, or any power of startmg into 
gay digressions, or destroying argument by a 
jest, he soon discovered that poverty of ideas 
which had been hitherto concealed under the 
tinsel of politeness. The first day he entertained 
me with the novelties and wonders with which I 
should be astonished at my entrance into Lon- 
don, and cautioned me with apparent admi- 
ration of his own wisdom against the arts by 
which rusticity is frequently deluded. The same 
detail and the same advice he would have re- 
peated on the second day ; but as 1 evefj mo- 
ment: diverted the discourse to the Wstory o^ \\\fc 
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towns by wliich we passed, or some other subject 
of learning or of reason, he soon lost his vivacity, 
grew peevish and silent, wrapped his cloak about 
him, composed himself to slumber, and reserved 
his gaiety for fitter auditors. 

At length I entered London, and my uncle 
was reinstated in his superiority. He awaked at 
once to loquacity as soon as our wheels rattled 
on the pavement, and told me the name of every 
street as we crossed it, and owner of every house 
as we passed by. He presented me to my aunt, 
a lady of great eminence for the number of her 
acquaintances, and splendour of her assemblies ; 
and either in kindness or revenge consulted with 
her in my presence, how I might be most ad- 
vantageously dressed for my first appearance, 
and most exjpeditiously disencumbered from my 
villatic bashfulness.' My indignation at familia- 
rity thus contemptuous flushed in my face ; they 
mistook anger for shame, and alternately ex- 
erted their eloquence upon the benefits of public 
education, and th^ happiness of an assurance 
early acquired. 

Aisurance is indeed the only qualification to 
which they seem to have annexed merit, and 
assurance therefore is perpetually recommended 
to me as the supply of every defect, and the 
ornament of every excellence. I never sit silent 
in company when secret history is circulating, 
but I am reproached for want of assurance. If 
I fail to return the stated answer to a compli- 
ment ; if I am disconcerted by unexpected rail- 
lery ; if I blush when I am discovered gazing on 
a beauty, or hesitate when I find myself embar- 
rassed in -an argument; if I fim unwilling to talk 
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of what I do not understand, or timorous in 
undertaking offices which I cannot gracefully 
perforin ; if I suffer a more lively tattler to re- 
count the casualties of a game, or a nimbler fop 
to pick up a fan, I am censured between pity 
and contempt as a wretch doomed to grovel in 
obscurity for want of assurance. 

I have found many young persons harassed in 
the same manner, by those to whom age has 
given nothing but the assurance which they re- 
commend; and therefore cannot but think it 
useful to inform them, that cowardice and deli- 
cacy are not to be confounded ; and that he 
whose stupidity has armed him against the shafts 
of ridicule, will always act and speak with 
greater audacity than they whose sensibility re- 
presses their ardour, and who dare never let 
their confidence outgrow their abilities. 
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Me pater savis oneret catenist 
Quod viro clemens misero peperci : 
Me vel egtremos Numidarum in agros 

Classe releget, hor. 

Me let my father load with chains, 

Or banish to Numidia*s farthest plains ; 
My crime, that I, a loyal wife, 

In kind compassion spar*d my husband's life. 

FRANCIS. 

Politicians remark, that no oppresftiotv \% %o 
heavy' or lasting as that which is infticted \i'5 \)tve 
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perversion and exorbitance of legal author! 
The robber may be seized, and the invader ; 
pelled, whenever they are found ; they who pi 
tend no right but that of force, may by force 
punished or suppressed. But when plunder bej 
the name of impost, and murder is perpetrat 
by a judicial sentence, fortitude is intimidate 
and wisdom confounded ; resistance shrinks fn 
an alliance with rebellion, and the villain remai 
secure in the robes of the magistrate. 

Equally dangerous and equally detestable £ 
the cruelties of):en exercised in private famili( 
under the venerable sanction of parental auth 
rity; the power which we are- taught to bono 
from the first moments of reason ; which 
guarded from insult and violation by all that c 
impress awe upon the mind of man ; and whi 
therefore may wanton in cruelty without co 
troul, and trample the bounds of right with i 
numerable transgressions, before duty and pie 
will dare to seek redress, or think themselves 
liberty to recur to any other means of deliveran 
than supplications by which insolence is elate 
and tears by which cruelty is gratified. 

It was for a long time imagined by the R 
mans, that no son could be the murderer of 1 
father; and they had therefore no punishme 
appropriated to parricide. They seem likewi 
to have believed with equal confidence, that i 
father could be cruel to his child ; and therefo 
they allowed every man the supreme judicatu 
in his own house, and put the lives of his o 
spring into his hands. But experience inform< 
them by degrees, that they had determined t 
Jiastily in favour of hiimsin nature; they foui 
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that instinct and habit were not able to contend 
with avarice or malice ; that the nearest relation 
might be violated; and that power, to whom- 
soever intrusted might be ill employed. They 
were therefore obliged to supply and to change 
their institutions ; to deter the parricide by a 
new law, and to transfer capital punishments 
from the parent to the magistrate. 

There are indeed many houses which it is im- 
possible to enter familiarly, without discovering 
that parents are by no means exempt from the 
intoxications of dominion ; and that he who is 
in no danger of hearing remonstrances but from 
his own conscience, will seldom be long without 
the art of controlling his convictions, and modi- 
fying justice by his own will. 

If in any situation the heart were inaccessible 
to malignity, it might be supposed to be suffi- 
ciently secured by parental relation. To have 
voluntarily become to any being the occasion of 
its existence, produces an obligation to make 
that existence happy. To see helpless infancy 
stretching out her hands, and pouring out her 
cries in testimony of dependence, without any 
powers to alarm jealousy, or any guilt to alienate 
affection, must surely awaken tenderness in every 
human mind ; and tenderness once excited will 
be hourly increased by the natural contagion of 
felicity, by the repercussion of communicated 
pleasure, by the consciousness of the dignity of 
benefaction. I believe no generous or benevo- 
lent man can see the vilest animal courting his 
regard, and shrinking at his anger, playing his 
gambols of delight before him, calling on him 
in distress, and fl/ing to him in danger> m\\vo\xX. 
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more kindness than he can persuade himsel 
feel for the wild and unsocial inhabitants of 
air and water. We naturally endear to oursc 
those to whom we impart any kind of pleas 
because we imagine their affection, and est 
secured to us by the benefits which they rec< 

There is indeed another method by which 
pride of superiority may be likewise grati 
He that has extinguished all the sensatioi 
humanity, and has no longer any satisfactio 
the reflection that he is loved as the distrib 
of happiness, may please himself with exci 
terror as the inflictor of pain : he may del 
his solitude with contemplating the extent ol 
power and the force of his commands ; in i 
gining the desires that flutter on the tor 
which is forbidden to utter them, or the dis< 
tent which preys on the heart in which fear • 
fines it : he may amuse himself with new 
trivances of detection, multiplications of pi 
bition, and varieties of punishment; and s 
with exultation when he considers how littl 
the homage that he receives he owes to choic 

That princes of this character have I 
known, the history of all absolute kingd 
will inform us ; and since, as Aristotle obsei 
VI oUov$fAi)CYi fjLovapx^*^9 ^^^ government of a fa 
is naturally monarchical, it is, like other mo 
chies, too often arbitrarily administrated, 
regal and parental t3rrant differ only in the ex 
of their dominions, and the number of t 
slaves. The same passions cause the same n 
ries; except that seldom any prince, how 
despotic, has so far shaken off all awe of 
public eye, as to venture upon those freal 
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injustice which are sometimes indulged under 
the secrecy of a private dwelling. Capricious 
injunctions, partial decisions, unequal allotments, 
distributions of reward not by merit but by 
fancy, and punishments regulated not by the 
degree of the offence but by the humour of the 
judge, are too frequent where no power is known 
but that of a father. 

That he delights in the misery of others, no 
man will confess, and yet what other motive can 
make a father cruel ? The king may be insti- 
gated by one man to the destruction of another ; 
he may sometimes think himself endangered by 
the virtues of a subject ; he may dread the suc- 
cessful general or the popular orator ; his avarice 
may point out golden confiscations ; and his guilt 
may whisper that he can only be secure by cut- 
ting off all power of revenge. 

But what can a parent hope from the oppres- 
sion of those who were born to his protection, 
of those who can disturb him with no competi- 
tion, who can enrich him with no spoils ? Why 
cowards are cruel may be easily discovered ; but 
for what reason, not more infamous than cow- 
ardice, can that man delight in oppression who 
has nothing to fear ? 

The unjustifiable severity of a parent is loaded 
with this aggravation, that those whom he injures 
are always in his sight. The injustice of a prince 
is often exercised upon those of whom he never 
had any personal or particular knowledge ; and 
the sentence which he pronounces, whether of 
banishment, imprisonment or death, removes 
from his view the man whom he condemns. 
But the domestic oppressor doomB Yvim^^i \.o 
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gaze upon those faces which he clouds with tei 
ror and with sorrow ; and beholds every momeii 
the effects of his own barbarities. He that ca! 
bear to give continual pain to those who sui 
round him, and can walk with satisfaction in th 
gloom of his own presence ; he that can se 
submissive misery without relenting, and me€ 
without emotion the eye that implores mercy o 
demands justice, will scarcely" be amended b; 
remonstrance or admonition ; he has found mean 
of stopping the avenues of tenderness, and arm 
ing his heart against the force of reason. 

Even though no consideration should be pai< 
to the great law of social beings, by which ever 
individual is commanded to consult the happines 
of others, yet the harsh parent is less to be vin 
dicated than any other criminal, because he les 
provides for the happiness of himself. Ever 
man, however little tie loves others, would will 
ingly be loved ; every man hopes to live lon^ 
and therefore hopes for that time at which h 
shall sink back to imbecility, and must depen 
for ease and cheerfulness upon the ofSciousncs 
of others. But how has he obviated the incor 
veniencies of old age, who alienates from hir 
the assistance of his children, and whose be 
must be surrounded in his last hours, in th 
hours of languor and dejection, of impatienc 
and of pain, by strangers to whom his life i 
indifferent, or by enemies to whom his death i 
desirable ? 

Piety will indeed in good minds overcome pre 
vocation, and those who have been harassed b 
brutality will forget the injuries which they hav 
suffered, so far as to perform the last duties wit 
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alacrity and zeal. But surely no resentment can 
be equally painful with kindness thus unde- 
servedy nor can severer punishment be impre- 
cated upon a man not wholly lost in meanness 
and stupidity, than, through the tediousness of 
decrepitiv^e, to be reproached by the kindness 
of his own children, to receive not the tribute 
but the alms of attendance, and to owe every 
relief pf his miseries, not to gratitude but to 
mercy. 
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N« 149. TUESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1751. 



Quod non sit Pylades hoc tempore^ non tit Orestes 

Miraris ? PyUkdes, Mdrce, bibehat idem. 
Nee melior panis, turdusve dabatur Oresti: 

Sed par, atgue eadem coena duobv^ erat, 

Te Cadnuxa Tyros, me pinguis GaUia vesiit : 

Vis te purjmreum, Marce, sagatus amem T 
lit prcBstem Pylculen, aliquis rnUii jtreestet Orestem ; 

Hoc non fit verbis / Marce, ul ameris, ama, 

MART. yi. II. 

You wonder now tnat no man r^^es 

Such friends <is those of ancient Greece. 

Here lay the point:— Orestes* meat 

Was just the same his friend did cat ; 

Nor can it yet be found, his wine 

Was better, Pylades, than thine. 

In home-spun russet I am drest ; 

Your cloth is always of the best ; 

But, honest Marcus, if you picasa 

To choose me for your Pylades, 

Remember, words alone are vain ; 

Love — if you would be lov'd again. f. lewis. 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir: — No depravity of th^ mind has been 
more frequently or justly censured than ingrati- 
tude. There is indeed sufficient reason for look- 
ing on those that can return evil for good, and 
repay kindness and assistance with hatred or 
neglect, as corrupted beyond the common de- 
grees of wickedness \ nor will he, who has once 
been clearly detected in acts of injury to his 
benefactor, deserve to be numbered among social 
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beings ; he has endeavoured to destroy confi- 
dence, to intercept sympathy, and to turn every 
man's attention wholly on himself. 

There is always danger lest the honest abhor- 
rence of a crime should raise the passions with 
too much violence against the man to whom it 
is imputed. In proportion as guilt is more enor- 
mous it ought to be ascertained by stronger 
evidence. The charge against ingratitude is 
very general ; almost every man can tell what 
favours he has conferred upon insensibility, and 
how much happiness he has bestowed without 
return ; but perhaps if these patrons and pro- 
tectors were confronted with any whom they 
boast of having befriended, it would often ap- 
pear that they consulted only their pleasure or 
vanity, and repaid themselves their petty dona- 
tives by gratifications of insolence and indul- 
gence of contempt. 

It has happened that much of my time has 
been passed in a dependent state, and conse- 
quently I have received many favours in the opi- 
nion of those at whose expense 1 have been 
maintained ; yet I do not feel in my heart any 
burning gratitude or tumultuous affection ; and 
as I would not willingly suppose myself less sus- 
ceptible of virtuous passions than the rest of 
mankind, I shall lay the history of my life before 
you, that you may, by your judgment of my 
conduct, either reform, or confirm, my present 
sentiments. 

My father was the second son of a very ancient 
and wealthy family. He married a lady of equal 
birth, whose fortune joined to his own mv^VA. 
have supported his posterity in hoivoux ; \ivyX>a^- 
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ing gay and ambitious^ he prevailed on hisfriendf 
to procure him a post, which gave him an oppor 
t unity of displaying his elegance and politeness 
My mother was equally pleased with splendour 
and equally careless oi expense ; they both jus- 
tified their profusion to themselves by endeavour- 
ing to believe it necessary to the extension oi 
their acquaintance, and improvement of theii 
interest : and whenever any place became vacant, 
they expected to be repaia. In the midst oi 
these hopes my father was snatched away by i^n 
apoplexy ; and my mother, who had no pleasure 
but in dress, equipage, assemblies, and compli 
ments, finding that she could live no longer ii 
her accustomed rank, sunk into dejection, and 
in two years wore out her life with envy and dis- 
content. 

I was sent with a sister one year younger thar 
myself to the elder brother of my father. W< 
were not yet capable of observing how mucl 
fortune influences affection, but flattered our 
selves on the road with the tenderness and regarc 
with which we •should be treated by our uncle 
Our reception was rather frigid than malignant 
we were introduced to our young cousins, an( 
for the first month more mquently console( 
than upbraided ; but in a short time we founc 
our prattle repressed, our dress neglected, ou 
endearments unregarded, and our requests re 
ferred to the housekeeper. 

The forms of decency were now violated, anc 
every day produced new insults. We were sooi 
brought to the necessity of receding from ou: 
imagined equality with our cousins, to whom w< 
sunk into humble companions without choice oi 
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influence, expected only to echo their opinions, 
facilitate their desires, and accompany their ram- 
bles. It was unfortunate that our early intro- 
duction into polite company, and habitual know- 
ledge of the arts of civility, had given us such 
an appearance of superiority to the awkward 
bashAiIness of our relations, as naturally drew 
respect and preference from every stranger ; and 
my aunt was forced to assert the dignity of her 
own children while they were sculking in cor- 
ners for fear of notice, and hanging down their 
heads in silent confusion, by relating the indis- 
cretion of our father, displaying her' own kind- 
ness, lamenting the misery of birth without 
estate, and declaring her anxiety for our future 
provision, and the expedients which she had 
formed to secure us from those follies, or crimes, 
to which the conjunction of pride ^nd want often 
gives occasion. In a short time care was taken 
to prevent such vexatious mistakes; we were 
told that fine clothes would only fill our heads 
with false expectations, and our dress was there- 
fore accommodated to our fortune. 

Childhood is not easily dejected or mortified. 
We felt no lasting pain from insolence or neg- 
lect ; but finding that we were favoured and 
commended by all whose interest did not prompt 
them to discountenance us, preserved our viva- 
city and spirit to years of greater seasibility. 
It then became irksome and disgusting to live 
without any principle of action but the will of 
another ; and we often met privately in the gar- 
den to lament our condition, and to ease our 
hearts with mutual narratives of capt\ce> ^eesv^- 
oetu^ and affront. 

p 3 
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There are innumerable modes of insult and 
tokens of contempt, for which it is not easy to. 
tind a name, which vanish to nothing in an at- 
tempt to describe them, and yet may by conti- 
nual repetition make day pass after day in sor^ 
row and in terror. Phrases of cursory compli- 
ment and established salutation may, by a differ- 
ent modulation of the voice, or cast of the coun- 
tenance, convey contrary meanings, and be 
changed from indications of respect to expres- 
sions of scorn. The dependant who cultivates 
delicacy in himself, very little consults his own 
tranquillity. My unhappy vigilance is every mo- 
ment discovering some petulance of accent, or 
arrogance of mien, some vehemence of interro- 
gation, or quickness of reply, that recalls my 
poverty to my mind, and which I feel more 
acutely as I know not how to resent it. 

You are not however to imagine that I think 
myself discharged from the duties of gratitude, 
onlv because my relations do not adjust their 
looks, or tune their voices, to my expectation. 
The insolence of benefaction terminates not in 
negative rudeness or obliquities of insult. I am* 
often told in express terms of the miseries from 
which charity has snatched me, while multitudes 
are suffered by relations equally near to devolve 
upon the parish; and have mor^s than once heard 
it numbered among other favours, that I am ad- 
mitted to the same table with my cousins. 

That I sit at the first table I must acknow- 
ledge, but 1 sit there only that I may feel the 
stings of inferiority. My inquiries are neglected, 
my opinion is overborne, my assertions are con- 
troverted, and as insolence aWay^ ^xo'^^i'^iaXft^ 
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itself> the servants overlook me in imitation of 
tbeir master s if I call modestly, I am not heard ; 
if loudly, my usurpation of authority is checked 
bj a general frown. I am often obdiged to look 
umDvited upon delicacies, and sometimes desired 
to rise upon very slight pretences. 

The incivilities to which I am exposed would 
give me less pain, were they not aggravated by 
the tears of my sister, whom the young ladies 
are hourly tormenting with every art of feminine 
persecution. As it is said of the supreme magis- 
trate of Venice, that he is a prince in one place 
and a slave in another, my sister is a servant to 
her cousins in their apartments, and a compa- 
nion only at the table. Her wit and beauty 
draw uo much regard away from them, that they 
never suffer her to appear with them in any place 
where they solicit notice or expect admiration ; 
and when they are visited by neighbouring ladies, 
and pass their hours in domestic amusements, 
she is sometimes called to fill a vacancy, insulted 
with contemptuous freedoms, and dismissed to 
her needle when her place is supplied. The heir 
has of late, by the instigation of his sisters, be- 
gun to harass her with clownish jocularity ; he 
seems inclined to make hjis first rude essays of 
waggery upon her; and by the connivance, if 
not encouragement, of his father, treats her with 
such licentious brutality as I cannot bear, though 
I cannot punish it. 

1 beg to be informed, Mr. Rambler, how much 
we can be supposed to owe to beneficence ex- 
erted on terms like these ? to beneficence which 
pollutes its giflt with contumely, and ma^ V^ 
truly said to pander to pride ? 1 wo\i\d. V^vw^-^ 
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be told whether insolence does not reward it 
own liberalities, and whether he that exacts sei 
vility can, with justice, at the same time expec 
affection ? 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Hyperdulus. 
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InleUecta Deum ! 



'0. munera nondmn 



LUCAl 



•Thou chiefest good ! 



BestowM by Heaven, but seldom understood, rowi 

A s daily experience makes it evident that mil 
fortunes are unavoidably incident to human life 
that calamity will neither be repelled by forti 
tude, nor escaped by flight; neither awed b; 
greatness, nor eluded by obscurity ; philosopher 
have endeavoured to reconcile us to that condi 
tion which they cannot teach us to mend, b; 
persuading us that most of our evils are madi 
afl3ictive only by ignorance or perverseness, an< 
that nature has annexed to every vicissitude o 
external circumstances some advantage sufHcien 
to overbalance all its inconveniencies. 

This attempt may, perhaps, be justly suspecte< 
of resemblance to the practice of physicians 
who, when they cannot mitigate pain, destro; 
sensibility, and endeavour to conceal by opiat^ 
the inemcacy of their other medicines. Th( 
panegyrists o£ calamity have more frequeDtl; 
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gained applause to their wit than acquiescence to 
their arguments; nor has it appeared that the 
most musical oratory or subtle ratiocination has 
been able long to overpower the anguish of op- 
pression, the tediousness of languor, or the long- 
ings of want. 

Yet it may be generally remarked, that, where 
much has been attempted, something has been 
performed : though the discoveries or acquisitions 
of man are not ^ways adequate to the expecta- 
tions of his pride, they are at least sufficient to 
animate his mdustry. The antidotes with which 
philosophy has medicated the cup of life, though 
they cannot give it salubrity and sweetness, have 
at least allayed its bitterness, and contempered 
its malignity ; the balm which she drops upon the 
wounds of the mind, abates their pain, though it 
cannot heal them. 

By su£Pering willingly what we cannot avoid, 
we secure ourselves ]^om vain and immoderate 
disquiet; we preserve fbr better purposes that 
strength which would be unprofitably wasted in 
wild efforts of desperation, and maintain that cir- 
cumspection which may enable us to seize ever^ 
support, and improve every alleviation. This 
calmness will be more easily obtained, as the 
attention is more powerfully withdrawn from the 
coptemplation of unmingled unabated evil, and 
diverted to those accidental benefits which pru- 
dence may confer on every state. 

Seneca has attempted not only to pacify us in 
misfortune, but almost to allure us to it, by re- 
presenting it as necessary to the pleasures of the 
mind. << tie that never was acquainted yivl\v 
« adversity,** Bny$ he, " has seen tYve vJoxXdiXwX 
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<< on one side, and is ignorant of half the scenes 
" of nature." He invites his pupil to calamity, 
as the Syrens allured the passenger to their 
coasts by promising that he shall return Trhdava 
st^i>gy with increase of knowledge, with enlarged 
views and multiplied ideas. 

Curiosity is, in great and generous minds, the 
first passion and the last ; and perhaps always 
predominates in proportion to the strength of the 
contemplative faculties. He who easily compre- 
hends all Ijiat is before him, and soon exhausts 
any single subject, is always eager for new in- 
quiries ; and, in proportion as the intellectual eye 
takes in a wider prospect, it must be gratified 
with variety by more rapid flights and bolder 
excursions ; nor perhaps can there be proposed 
to those who have been accustomed to the plea- 
sures of thought, a more powerful incitement to 
any undertaking, than the hope of filling their 
fancy with new images, of clearing their doubts, 
and enlightening their reason. 

When Jason, in Valerius Flaccus, would in- 
cline the young prince Acastus to accompany 
him in the first essay of navigation, he disperses 
his apprehensions of danger by representations 
of the new tracts of earth and heaven, which 
the expedition would spread before their eyes ; 
and tells him with what grief he will hear, at 
their return, of the countries which they shall 
have seen, and the toils which they have sur- 
mounted : 

qicanlum terrcPf quantum cognoscere cceli, 
Permissvm est / pelagus quantos aperimus in usus f 
Nnncforsan grave reris ojms : sed lata recurret 
Cum rntiSf et car am cum jam mihi reddet Idcon ; 
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Qui* pudor heu nostras tibi tunc audire Utborcs I 
Q^iani referam visas tuaper siisjnria gentcs / 

Led by our stars, what tracts immense we trace ! 

From seas remote, what fimds of science raise'! 

A pain to thought ! But when th* heroic band 

Returns applauded to their native land, 

A life domestic you will then deplore, 

And sigh, while I describe the various shore. 

KDW. CAVE. 

Acastus was soon prevailed upon by his curi- 
ostj to set rocks and hardships at defiance, and 
commit his life to the winds ; and the same mo-^ 
tives have in all ages had the same effect upon 
those whom the desire of fame or wisdom has dis- 
tiDguished from the lower orders of mankind. 

If, therefore, it can be proved that distress is 
necessary to the attainment of knowledge, and 
that a happy situation hides from us so large a 
part of the field of meditation, the envy of many 
who repine at the sight of affluence and splen- 
dour will be much diminished ; for such is the 
ddight of mental superiority, that none on whom 
nature or study have conferred it, would purchase 
the gifls of fortune by its loss. 

It is certain, that however the rhetoric of Se- 
neca may have dressed adversity with extrinsic 
ornaments, he has justly represented it as afford- 
ing some opportunities of observation, which can- 
not be found in continual success ; he has truly 
asserted, that to escape misfortune is to want 
instruction, and that to live at ease is to live in 
ignorance. 

As no man can enjoy happiness without think- 
ing that he enjoys it, the experience of calamity 
is necessary to a just sense of better {oTtune^ ^vyc 
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the good of our present state is merely compara- 
tive, and the evil which every man feels will be 
sufficient to disturb and harass him, if he does 
not know how much he escapes. The lustre of 
diamonds is invigorated by the interposition of 
darker bodies ; the lights of a picture are created 
by the shades. The highest pleasure which na- 
ture has indulged to sensitive perception is that 
of rest after fatigue ; yet that state which labour 
heightens into delight, is of itself only ease, and 
is incapable of satisfying the mind without the 
superaddition of diversified amusements. 

Prosperity, as is truly asserted by Seneca, very 
much obstructs the knowledge of ourselves. No 
man can form a just estimate of his own powers 
by unactive speculation. That fortitude which 
has encountered no dangers, that prudence which 
has surmounted no difficulties, that integrity 
which Jias been attacked by no temptations, can 
at best be considered but as gold not yet brought 
to the test, of which therefore the true value can- 
not be assigned. << He that traverses the lists 
" without an adversary, may receive," says the 
philosopher, " the reward of victory, but he has 
" no pretensions Xo the honour." If it be the 
highest happiness of man to contemplate himself 
with satisfaction, and to receive the gratulations 
of his own conscience ; he whose courage has 
made way amidst the turbulence of opposition, 
and whose vigour has broken through the snares 
of distress, has many advantages over those that 
have slept ip the shades of indolence, and whose 
retrospect of time can entertain them with no- 
thing but day rising upon day, and year gliding 
ear. 
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ually necessary is some variety of fortune 
learer inspection of the manners, principles, 
flections of mankind. Princes, when they 
1 know the opinions or grievances of their 
cts, find it necessary to steal away firom 
U and attendants, and mingle on equal terms 
ig the people. To him who is known to have 
)Ower of doing good or harm, nothing is 
n in its natural form^ The behaviour of all 
approach him is regulated by his humour, 

narratives are adapted to his inclination, 
!heir reasonings determined by his opinions ; 
ever can alarm suspicion or excite resent- 
; is carefully suppressed, and nothing 'appears 
iniformity of sentiments and ardour of affec- 

It may be observed, that the unvaried com- 
GUice which ladies have the right of exacting, 
i them generally unskilled in human nature ; 
>erity will always enjoy the female preroga- 
t and therefore must be always in danger of 
le ignorance. Truth is scarcely to be heard, 
vy those from whom it can serve no interest 
nceal it. 
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NO 151. TUESDAY, AUGUST 27, 1751. 



dvaplOfAYiToi K^iiMivrai. 
TovTO y a/*i5xayov cipsry 

roi fe^rarov avJj^i Ti/%erv, findak. 

But wrapt in error is the human mind, 

And human bliss is ever insecure : 
Know we what fortune yet remains behind ? 

Know we how long the present shall endure ? 

WEST. 

The writers of medicine and physiology have 
traced, with great appearance of accuracy, the 
effects of time upon the human body, by marking 
the various periods of the constitution, and the 
several stages by which animal Ufe makes its 
progress from infancy to decrepitude. Though 
their observations have not enabled them to dis- 
cover how manhood may be accelerated, or old 
age retarded, yet surely if they be considered 
only as the amusements of curiosity, they are of 
equal importance . with conjectures on things 
more remote, with catalogues of the fixed stars, 
and calculations of the bulk of pl^ets. 

It had been a task worthy of the moral philo- 
sophers to have considered with equal care the 
climacterics of the mind ; to Yvave ipoinled o\it the 
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time at which every passion begins and ceases to 
predominate, and noted the regular variations of 
desire, and the succession of one appetite to 
another. 

The periods of mental change are not to be 
stated with equal certainty ; our bodies grow up 
under the care of nature, and depend so little on 
our own management, that something more than 
negligence is necessary to discompose their struc- 
ture, or impede their vigour. But our minds are 
committed in a great measure first to the direc- 
tion of others, and afterwards of ourselves. It 
would be difficult to protract the weakness of 
infancy beyond the usual time: but the mind 
may be very easily hindered from its share of im- 
provement ; and the bulk and strength of man- 
hood must, without the assistance of education 
and instruction, be informed only with the under- 
standing of a child. 

Yet, amidst all the disorder and inequality 
which variety of discipline, example, conversa- 
tion, and employment, produce in the intellectual 
advances of different men, there is still disco- 
vered, by a vigilant spectator, such a general and 
remote similitude, as may be expected in the 
same common nature affected by external cir- 
cumstances indefinitely varied. We all enter 
the world in equal ignorance, gaze round about 
us on the same objects, and have our first pains 
and pjeasures, our first hopes and fears, our first 
aversions and desires, from the same causes : and 
though, as we proceed farther, life opens wider 
prospects to our view, and accidental impulses 
determine us to different paths; yet^ ^^ ^s^rj 
mittd, however vigorous or abatTacted, \a ixeftft^r 

g2 
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sitated, in its present state of union, to receive it 
informations, and execute its purposes, by th( 
intervention of the body, the uniformity of oui 
corporeal nature communicates itself to our in 
tellectual operations ; and those whose abilitiei 
or knowledge incline them most to deviate fron 
the general round of life, are recalled from eccen 
tricity by the laws of their existence. 

' If we consider the exercises of the mind, i 
will be found that in each part of life some parti 
cular faculty is more eminently employed. When 
the treasures of knowledge are first opened befori 
us, while novelty blooms alike on either hand 
and every thing equally unknown and un 
examined seems of equal value, the power of th( 
soul is principally exerted in a vivacious and de 
sultory- curiosity. She applies by turns to ever 
object, enjoys it for a short time, and flies witi 
equal ardour to another. She delights to catcl 
up loose and unconnected ideas, but starts awa^ 
from systems and complications, which woul< 
obstruct the rapidity of her transitions, and de 
tain her long in the same pursuit. 

When a number of distinct images are col 
lected by these erratic and hasty surveys, th« 
fancy is busied in arranging them ; and combine 
them into pleasing pictures with more resem 
blance to the realities of life as experience ad 
vances, and new observations rectify the formei 
While the judgment is yet uninformed, and un 

^ able to compare the draughts of fiction with thei 
originals, we are delighted with improbable ad 
ventures, impracticable virtues, and inimitabl 
characters ; but, in proportion as we have mor 
opportunitjes of acquainting ourselves with livinj 
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nattire, we are. sooner disgusted with copies in 
which there appears no resemblance. We first 
discard absurdity and impossibility, then exact 
greater and greater degrees of probability, but at 
last become cold and insensible to the charms of 
falsehood, however specious, and from the imita- 
tions of truth, which are never perfect, transfer 
our a£Pection to truth itself. 

Now commences the reign of judgment or rea- 
son ; we begin to find little pleasure but in com- 
paring arguments, stating propositions, disen- 
tangling perplexities, clearing ambiguities, and 
deducing consequences. The painted vales of 
imagination are deserted, and our intellectual 
activity is exercised in winding through the laby- 
rinths of fallacy, and toiling with firm and cau- 
tious steps up the narrow tracks of demonstra- 
tion. Whatever may lull vigilance, or mislead 
attention, is contemptuously rejected, and every 
disguise in which error may be concealed, is care- 
fiilly observed, till, by degrees, a certain number 
of incontestable or unsuspected propositions are 
established, and at last concatenated into argu- 
ments, or compacted into systems. 

At length weariness succeeds to labour, and 
the mind lies at ease in the contemplation of her 
own attainments, without any desire of new con- 
quesjts or excursions. This is the age of recol- 
lection and narrative ; the opinions are settled, 
and the avenues of apprehension shut against any 
new intelligence ; the days that are to follow 
must pass in the inculcation of precepts already 
collected, and assertion of tenets already re- 
ceived ; nothing is henceforward so odious as 

g3 
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opposition, so insolent as doubt, or so dangerous 
as novelty. 

In like manner the passions usurp the separate 
command of the successive periods of life. To 
the happiness of our first years nothing more 
seems necessary than freedom from restraint : 
every man may remember that if he was left to 
himself, and indulged in the disposal of his own 
time, he was once content without the super- 
addition of any actual pleasure. The new world 
is itself a banquet; and, till we have exhausted 
the freshness of life, we have always about us 
sufficient gratifications: the sunshine quickens 
us to play, and the shade invites us to sleep. 

But w^ soon become unsatisfied with negative 
felicity, and are solicited by our senses and appe- 
tites to more powerful delights, as the taste of 
him who has satisfied his hunger must be excited 
by artificial stimulations. The simplicity of na- 
tural amusement is now past, and art and contri- 
vance must improve our pleasures ; but, in time, 
art like nature is exhausted, and the senses can 
no longer supply the cravings of the intellect. . 

The attention is then transferred from pleasur 
to interest, in which pleasure is perhaps includec 
though diffused to a wider extent, and protracte 
through new gradations. Nothing now danc 
before the eyes but wealth and power, nor rin 
in the ear, but the voice of fame; wealth, 
which, however variously denominated, ev( 
man at some time or other aspires ; power, wh 
all wish to obtain within their circle of acti 
and fame, which no man, however high or mf 
however wise or ignorant, was yet able to < 
pise. Now prudence and foresight e^ert t 
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influence ; no hour is devoted whoDy to any pre- 
sent enjoyment, no act or purpose terminates in 
itself, but every motion is referred to some dis- 
tant end ; the accomplishment of one design be- 
gins another, and the ultimate wish is always 
pushed off to its former distance. 

At length fame is observed to be uncertain, 
and power to be dangerous ; the man whose vi- 
gour and alacrity begin to forsake him, by de- 
grees contracts his designs, remits his former 
multiplicity of pursuits, and extends no longer 
his regard to any other honour than the reputa- 
tion of wealth, or any other influence than his 
power. Avarice is generally the last passion of 
those lives of which the first part has been squan- 
dered in pleasure, and the second devoted to 
ambition. He that sinks under the fatigue of 
getting wealth, lulls his age with the milder 
business of saving it. 

I have, in this view of life considered men as 
actuated only by natural desires, and yielding 
to their own inclinations, without regard to supe- 
rior principles, by which the force of external 
agents may be counteracted, and the temporary 
prevalence of passions restrained. Nature will 
indeed always operate, human desires will be 
always ranging; but these motions, though very 
powerful, are not resistless ; nature may be regu- 
latedy and desires governed ; and, to contend 
with the predominance of successive passions, to 
be endangered first by one affection, and then 
by another, is the condition upon which we are 
to pass our time, the time of our preparation for 
that state which shall put an end to experiment, 
to disappointment, and to change. 
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NO 152. SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 175L 



•Tristia moeslum 



VvUum, verba decent, iratum plena mhi/xmm. hor. 

Disastrous words can best disaster show ; 
In angry phrase the angry passions glow. 

ELPHIVSTOK. 

" It was the wisdom," says Seneca, " of an- 
<^ cient times, to consider what is most useful as 
<< most illustrious." If this rule be applied to 
works of genius, scarcely any species of com- 
position deserves more to be cultivated than the 
epistolary style, since none is of more various or 
frequent use, through the whole subordination of 
human life. 

It has yet happened that, among the numerous 
writers which our nation has produced, equal 
perhaps always in force and genius, and of late 
in elegance and accuracy, to those of any other 
country, very few have endeavoured to distin- 
guish themselves by the publication of letters, 
except such as were written in 'the discharge of 
public trusts, and during the transaction of great 
afiairs ; which, though they afford precedents to 
the minister, and memorials to the historian, are 
of no. use ai examples of the familiar style, or 
models of private correspondence. 

If it be inquired by foreigners, how this defi- 
ciency has happened in the literature of a coun- 
try, where all indulge themselves with so little 
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danger in speaking and writing, may we not 
without either bigotry or arrogance inform them, 
that it must be imputed to our contempt of 
trifles, and our due sense of the dignity of the 
public ? We do not think it reasonable to fill 
the world with volumes from which nothing can 
be learned, nor expect that the employments of 
the busy, or the amusements of the gay, should 
give way to narratives of our private affairs, com- 
plaints of absence, expressions of fondness, or 
declsuiations of fidelity. 

A slight perusal of the innumerable letters by 
which tlie wits of France have signalized their 
names, will prove that other nations need not be 
discouraged from the like attempts by the con- 
sciousness of inability ; for surely it is not very 
difficult to aggravate trifling misfortunes, to mag- 
nify familiar incidents, repeat adulatory profes- 
sions, accumulate servile hyperboles, and pro- 
duce all that can be found in the despicable re- 
mains of Voiture and Scarron. 

Yet, as much of life must be passed in affairs 
considerable only by their frequent occurrence, 
and much of the pleasure which our condition 
allows, must be produced by giving elegance to 
trifles, it is necessary to learn how to become 
little without becommg mean, to maintain the 
necessary intercourse of civility, and fill up the 
vacuities of actions by agreeable appearances. 
It had therefore been of advantage, if such of 
our writers as have excelled in the art of deco- 
rating insignificance, had supplied us with a few 
sallies of innocent gaiety, effusions of honest 
tenderness, or exclamations of umm^otV;dXi\. 
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Precept has generally been posterior to per- . 
formance. The art of composing works of genius i 
has never been taught but by the example of . 
those who performed it by natural vigour of ima- . 
gination, and rectitude of judgment. As we : 
have few letters, we have likewise few criticisms u 
upon the epistolary style. The observations u 
with which Walsh has introduced his pages of ^ 
inanity, are such as give him little claim to the 
rank assigned him by Dryden among the critics. 
** Letters," says he, " are intended as resem- 
<< blances of conversation, and the chief excel- 
<< lencies of conversation are good-humour and 
" good-breeding." This remark, equally valu- 
able for its novelty and propriety, he dilates and 
enforces with an appearance of complete acqui- 
escence in his own discoVery. 

No man was ever in doubt about the moral 
qualities of a letter. It has been always known ^ 
that he who endeavours to please must appear 
pleased, and he who would not provoke rudenest 
must not practise it. But the question among those 
who establish rules for an epistolary performance is, 
how gaiety or civility may be properly expressed; 
as among the critics in history it is not contested 
whether truth ought to be preserved, but by what 
mode of diction it is best adorned. 

As letters are written on all subjects, in all 
states of mind, they cannot be properly reduced 
to settled rules, or described by any single cha- 
racteristic ; and we may safely disentangle our 
minds from critical embarrassments, by deter- 
mining that a letter has no peculiarity but its 
form, and that nothing is to be refused admission, 
which would be proper in any other method of 
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treating the same subject. The qualities of the 
epistolary style most frequently required, are 
ease and simplicity, an even flow of unlaboured 
diction, and an artless arrangement of obvious 
sentiments. But these directions are no sooner 
applied to use, than their scantiness and im- 
perfection become evident. Letters are written 
to the great and to the mean, to the learned and 
the ignorant, at rest and in distress, in sport and 
in passion. Nothing can be more improper than 
ease and laxity of expression, when the impor- 
tance of the subject impresses solicitude, or the 
dignity of the person exacts reverence. 

That letters should be written with strict con- 
formity to nature is true, because nothing but 
conformity to nature can make any composition 
beautiful or just. But it is natural to depart 
from &miliarity of language upon occasions not 
familiar. Whatever elevates the sentiments will 
consequently raise the expression ; whatever fills 
us with hope or terror, will produce some per- 
turbation of images aiui some figurative distor- 
tions of phrase. Wherever we are studious to 
{^ease, we are afraid of trusting our first thoughts, 
and endeavour to recommend our opinion by 
studied ornaments, accuracy of method, and ele- 
gance of style. 

If the personages of the comic scene be allow- 
ed by Horace to raise their language in the trans- 
ports of anger to the turgid vehemence of tragedy, 
the epistolary writer may likewise without cen- 
sure comply with the varieties of his matter. If 
great events are to be related, he may with all 
the solemnity of an historian deduce tVvevci ^twsi 
their cauaegf connect them with t\\e\t coticotml- 
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derness and delicacy, by a ceremonial i 
tioD and gradual discovery, because tl 
upon which the weight of sorrow is to f) 
time for the collection of its powers ; but 
is more absurd than to delay the commi 
of pleasure, to torment curiosity by im] 
and to delude hope by anticipation. 

I shall therefore forbear the arts by w. 
respondents generally secure admissioi 
have too long remarked the power of v; 
doubt that I shall be read by you with 
sition to approve^ when I declare that n: 
tive has no other tendency than to illust 
corroborate your own observations. 

I was the second son of a gentlemai 
patrimony had been wasted by a long su 
of squanderers^ till he was unable to sup 
of his children, except his heir, in the h( 
dignity of idleness. Being therefore ot 
employ that part of life in study which 
genitors had devoted to the hawk and 1 
was in my eighteenth year dispatched to 
versity, without any rural honours. I hi 
killed a single woodcock, nor partaken 
umph over a conquered fox. 

At the university I continued to enl 
acquisitions with little envy of the nois^ 
ness which my elder brother had the foi 
enjoy, and, having obtained my degree, r< 
consider at leisure to what profession ] 
confine that application which had hithei 
dissipated in general knowledge. To d( 
upon a choice which custom and honou 
to be retracted, is certainly reasonable, 
Jet loose the attention equally to the ad^ 
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and inconveniencies of every employment is not 
without danger ; new motives are every moment 
operating on every side; and mechanics have 
long Ago discovered, that contrariety of equal at- 
tractions is equivalent to rest. 

While I was thus trifling in uncertainty, an 
old adventurer, who had been once the intimate 
friend of my father, arrived from the Indies with 
a large fortune ; which he had so much harassed 
himself in obtaining, that sickness and infirmity 
left him no other desire than to die in his native 
country. His wealth easily procured him an in- 
vitation to pass his life with us ; and, being inca- 
pable of any amusement but conversation, he 
necessarily became familiarised to me, whom he 
fbund studious and domestic. Pleased with an 
opportunity of imparting my knowledge, and ea- 
ger of any intelligence that might increase it, I 
delighted his curiosity with historical narratives 
and explications of nature, and grsitified his 
vanity by inquiries after the products of dis- 
tant countries, and the customs of their in- 
habitants. 

My brother saw how much I advanced in the 
favour of our guest^ who being without heirs was 
naturally expected to enrich the family of his 
friend, but neither attempted to alienate me, nor 
to ingratiate himself. He was indeed little quali- 
fied to solicit the affection of a traveller, for the 
remissness of his education had left him without 
any rule of action but his present humour. He 
often forsook the old gentleman in the midst of 
an adventure, because the horn sounded in the 
court-yard, and would have lost an oi^^otXmtvSXtj 
npt only of knowing the history but sYvmytv^ \!ftfc 
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wealth of the Mogul, for the trial of a new pointer, 
or the sight of a horse-race. 

It was therefore not long before our new friend 
declared his intention of bequeathing to m^ the 
profits of his commerce, as the only man in the 
family by whom he could expect them to be ra- 
tionally enjoyed. This distinction drew upon 
me the envy not only of my brother but my 
father. 

As no man is willing to bdieve that he suffers by 
his own fault, they imputed the preference which 
I had obtained to adulatory compliances, or ma- 
lignant calumnies. To no purpose did I call 
upon my patron to attest my innocence, for who 
will believe what he wishes to be false ? In the 
heat of disappointment they forced their inmate 
by repeated insults to depart from the house> and 
I was soon, by the same treatment, obliged to 
follow him. 

He chose his residence in the confines of Lon- 
don, where rest, tranquillity, and medicine, re- 
stored him to part of the health which he had 
lost. I pleased myself with perceiving that I 
was not likely to obtain an immediate possession 
of wealth which no labour of mine had contri- 
buted to acquire; and that he, who had thus 
distinguished me, might hope to end his life 
without a total frustration of those blessings, 
which, whatever, be their real value, he had 
sought with so much diligence, and purchased 
with so many vicissitudes of danger and fatigue. 

He, indeed, left me no reason to repine at his 

recovery; for he was willing to accustom me 

early to the use of money ; and set apart for my 

expenses such a revenue as 1 V\ad ftcax^^\>j ^%x^^ 
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to image. I can yet congratulate myself that 
fortune has seen her golden cup once tasted 
without inebriation. Neither my modesty nor 
prudence were overwhelmed by affluence; my 
elevation was without insolence, and my expense 
without profusion. Employing the influence which 
money always confers to the improvement of my 
understanding, I mingled in parties of gaiety, 
and in conferences of learning, appeared in every 
place where instruction was to be found, and 
imagined that, by ranging through all the diver- 
sities of life, I had acquainted myself fully with 
human nature, and learned all that was to be 
known of the ways of men. 

It happened, however, that I soon discovered 
how much was wanting to the completion of my 
knowledge, and found that, according to Seneca's 
remark, I had hitherto seen the world but on one 
side. My patron's confidence in his increase of 
strength tempted him to carelessness and irregu- 
larity ; he caught a fever by riding in the rain, 
of which he died delirious on the third day. I 
buried him, without any of the heir's affected 
grief or secret exultation ; then preparing to take 
al^al possession of his fortune, opened his closet, 
where I found a will made at his first arrival, by 
which my father was appointed the chief inheri- 
tor, and nothing was left me but a legacy suffi- 
cient to support me in the prosecution of m}' 
studies. 

I had not yet found such charms in prosperity 
as to continue it by any acts of forgery or injus- 
tice, and made haste to inform my fatlier of the 
riches which had been given him, not b^ \Jcvfc 
preference of kindness, but by the Ae\a^^ v^^ *vc^- 
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dolence, and cowardice of age. The hungry 
family flew like vultures on their prey, and soon 
made my disappointment public by the tumult 
of their claims, and the splendour of their sorrow. 
It was now my part to consider how I should 
repair the disappointment. I could not but tri- 
umph in my long list of friends, which comprised 
almost every name that power or knowledge en- 
titled to eminence, and, in the prospect of the 
innumerable roads to honour and preferment, 
which I had laid open to myself by the wise use 
of temporary riches. I believed nothing neces- 
sary but that I should continue that acquaintance 
to which I had been so readily admitted, and 
which had hitherto been cultivated on both sides 
with equal ardour. 

Full of these expectations, I one morning or- 
dered a chair, with an intention to make my 
usual circle of morning visits. Where I first 
stopped I saw two footmen lolling at the door, 
who told me without any change of posture, or 
collection of countenance, that their master was 
at home, and suffered me to open the inner door 
without assistance. I found my friend standing, 
and, as I was tattling with my former freedom, was 
formally intreated to sit down ; but did not stay to 
be favoured with any further condescension. 

My next experiment was made at the levee of 
a statesman, who received me with an embrace 
of tenderness, that he might with more decency 
publish my change of fortune to the sycophants 
about him. After he had enjoyed the triumph 
of condolence, he turned to a wealthy stock-job- 
ber, and left me exposed to the scorn of those 
who had lately courted my ivot\ce> «ccvd solicited 
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I was then set down at the door of another, 
who, upon my entrance, advised me with great 
solemnity, to think of some settled provision for 
life. I left him, and hurried away to an old 
friend, who professed himself unsusceptible of 
any impressions from prosperity or misfortune, 
and begged that he might see me when he was 
more at leisure. 

Of sixty-seven doors, at which I knocked in 
the first week after my appearance in a mourn- 
ing dress, 1 was denied admission at forty-six ; 
was suffered at fourteen to wait in the outer room 
till business was despatched ; at four, was enter- 
tained witli a few questions about the weather ; 
at one, heard the footman rated for bringing my 
name ; and at two was informed, in the flow of 
casual conversation, how much a man of rank 
degrades himself by mean company. 

My curiosity now led me to try what recep- 
tion I should find among the ladies ; but I found 
that my patron had carried all my powers of 
pleasing to the grave. I had formerly been ce- 
lebrated as a wit ; and not perceiving any lan- 
guor in my imagination, I essayed to revive that 
gaiety which had hitherto broken out involun- 
tarily before my sentences were finished. My 
remarks were now heard with a steady counte- 
nance ; and if a girl happened to give way to 
habitual merriment, her forwardness was repres- 
sed with a frown by her mother or her aunt. 

Wherever I come I scatter infirmity and dis- 
ease; every lady whom I meet in the Mall is too 
weary to walk ; all whom I entreat to sing are 
troubled with colds : if I propose cards, they ^x^ 
afflicted with the headacJi ; if I invite xVv^vkv \.o 
the gardens, they cannot bear a crowd. 
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All this might be endured ; but there is a class 
of mortals who think my understanding impaired 
with my fortune, exalt themselves to the dignity 
of advice, and, whenever we happen to meet, 
presume to prescribe my conduct, regulate my 
economy^ and direct my pursuits. Another race, 
equally impertinent and equally despicable, are 
every moment recommending to me an attention 
to my interest, and think themselves entitled, by 
their superior prudence, to reproach me if I 
speak or move without regard to profit. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, is the power of wealth, 
that it commands the ear of greatness and the 
eye of beauty, gives spirit to the dull, and au- 
thority to the timorous, and leaves Ivim from 
whom it departs, without virtue and without un- 
derstanding, the sport of caprice, the scoff of 
insolence, the slave of meanness, and the pupil 
of ignorance. 

I am, &c. 
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Tibi res antiqtuB laudis et artis 
Ingredior, sarictos aicsus recludere f antes, tirg. 

For thee ray tuneful accents will I raise, 
And treat of arts disclos'd in ancient days ; 
Once more unlock for thee the sacred spring. 

DRYDEtr. 

The direction of Aristotle to those that study 
rwJitics, is 6rst to examine and uwdet«X«xv3L yiVvax 
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has been written by the ancients upon govern- 
ment; then to cast their eyes round upon the 
world, and consider by what causes the prosperi- 
ty of communities is visibly influenced, and why 
some are worse and others better administered. 

The same method must be pursued by him who 
hopes to become eminent in any other part of 
knowledge. The first task is to search books, 
the next to contemplate nature. He must first 
possess.himself of the intellectual treasures which 
the diligence of former ages has accumulated, 
and then endeavour to increase them by his own 
collections. 

The mental disease of the present generation 
is impatience of study, contempt of the great 
masters of ancient wisdom, and a disposition to 
rely wholly upon unassisted genius and natural 
«agacity. The wits of these happy days have 
discovered a way to fame, which the dull caution 
of our laborious ancestors durst never attempt ; 
they cut the knots of sophistry which it was for- 
merly the business of years to untie, solve diffi- 
culties by sudden irradiations of intelligence, and 
comprehend long processes of argument by im- 
mediate intuition. 

Men who have flattered themselves into this 
opinion of their own abilities, look down on all 
who waste their lives over books, as a race of 
inferior beings, condemned by nature to perpet- 
ual pupilage, and fruitlessly endeavouring to 
remedy their barrenness by incessant cultivation, 
or succour their feebleness by subsidiary strength. 

They presume that none would be more indus- 
trious than they, if they were not more seiv§\VA^ 
of deficiencies ; and readily conduce, xJftaX \v^ 
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who places no confidence in his own powi 
Ofres his modesty only to his weakness. 

It is however certain, dial no estjmate is m 
in danger of erroneous calculations than those 
which a man computes the force of his c 
genius. It Generally happens at our entrai 
into the world, that, by the natural attraction 
similitude, we associate with men like ourseh 
young, sprightly, and ignorant, and rate our 
complishments by comparison with theirs : wj 
we have once obtained an acknowledged supi 
ority over our acquaintances, imagination i 
desire easily extend it over the rest of mankii 
and if no accident forces us into new emulatic 
we grow old, and die in admiration of ourselv 

Vanity, thus confirmed in her dominion, i 
dily listens to the voice of idleness, and soo 
the slumber of life with continual dreams of 
cellence and greatness. A man, elated by c 
fidence in his natural vigour of fancy and sagat 
of conjecture, soon concludes that he alrei 

E assesses whatever toil and inquiry can con 
[e then listens with eagerness to the wild obj 
tions which folly has raised against the comn 
means of improvement; talks of the darkchao 
indigested knowledge ; describes the mischiev 
effects of heterogeneous sciences fermenting 
the mind ; relates the blunders of lettered ig 
ranee ; expatiates on the heroic merit of th 
who deviate fram prescription, or shake off 
thority; and gives vent to the inflations of 
heart by declaring that he owes nothing to 
dants and universities. 

All these pretentions, however confident, 
very often vain. The laurels which superii' 
acuteness gains in triumphs over ignomnce 
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supported by vivacity, are observed by Locke to be 
lost, whenever real learning and rational diligence 
appear against her ; the sallies of gaiety are soon 
repressed by calm confidence ; and the artifices 
of subtilty are readily detected by those, who, 
having carefidly studied the question, are not 
easily confounded or surprised. 

But, though the contemner of books had 
neither been deceived by others nor himself, and 
was really born with a genius surpassing the or- 
dinary abilities of mankind ; yet surely such gifts 
of Providence may be more properly urged as 
incitements to labour, than encouragements to 
negligence. He that neglects the culture of 
ground naturally fertile, is more shamefully cul- 
pable, than he whose field would scarcely recom- 
pense his husbandry. 

Cicero remarks, that not to know what has 
been transacted in former times, is to continue 
always a child. If no use is made of the labours 
of past ages, the world must remain always in 
the infancy of knowledge. The discoveries of 
every man must terminate in his own advantage, 
and the studies of every age be employed on 
questions which the past generation had dis- 
cussed and determined. We may with as little 
reproach borrow science as manufactures from 
our ancestors ; and it is as rational to live in caves 
till our own hands have erected a palace, as to 
reject all knowledge of architecture which our 
understandings will not supply. 

To the strongest and quickest mind it is far 
easier to learn than to invent. The principles of 
arithmetic and geometry may be comprehended 
by a close Bttention in a few days ; yet v^Yvo cac^ 
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flatter himself that the study of a long life would 
have enabled him to discover them, when he sees 
them yet unknown to so many nations, whom he 
cannot suppose less liberally endowed with na- 
tural reason than the Grecians or Egytians ? 

Evenr science was thus far advanced towards 
perfection, by the emulous diligence of contem* 
porary students, and the gradual discoveries of 
one age improving on another. Sometimes imex- 
pected flashes of instruction were struck out by 
the fortuitous collision of happy incidents, or an 
involuntary concurrence of ideas, in which the 
philosopher to whom they happened had no other 
merit than that of knowing their value, and trans- 
mitting, unclouded, to posterity, that light which 
had been kindled by causes out of his power. 
The happiness of these casual illuminations no 
man can promise to himself, because no endea- 
vours can procure them ; and therefore, what- 
ever be our abilities or application, we must 
submit to learn from others what perhaps would 
have lain hid for ever from human penetration 
had not some remote inquiry brought it to view, 
as treasures are thrown up by the ploughman and 
the digger in the rude exercise of their common 
occupations. 

The man whose genius qualifies him fbr great 
undertakings, must at least be content to Team 
from books the present state of human know- 
ledge ; that he may not ascribe to himself the 
invention of arts generally known ; weary his 
attention with experiments of which the event 
has been long registered ; and waste, in attempts 
which have already succeeded or miscarried, 
that time which might have been spent with 
usefulness and honour upon new ut\dexl?^\tv^%. 
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But, though the study of books is necessary, 
It is not sufficient to constitute literary eminence. 
He that wishes to be counted among the bene- 
factors of posterity, must add by his own toil to 
the acquisitions of his ancestorjs, and secure his 
memory from neglect by some valuable improve- 
ment. This can only be effected by looking out 
upon the wastes of the intellectual world, and 
extending the power of learning over regions yet 
undisciplined and barbarous ; or by surveying 
more exactly our ancient dominions, and driving 
ignorance from the fortresses and retreats where 
she skulks undetected and undisturbed. Every 
science has its difficulties, which yet call for 
solution before we attempt new systems of know- 
ledge ; as every country has its forests and 
marshes, which it would be wise to cultivate 
and drain, before distant colonies are projected 
as a necessary discharge of the exuberance of 
inhabitants. 

No man ever yet became great by imitation. 
Whatever hopes for the veneration of mankind 
must have invention in the design or the execu- 
tion ; either the effect must itself be new, or the 
moans by which it is produced. Either truths 
hitherto unknown must be discovered, or those 
which are already known enforced by stronger 
evidence, facilitated by clearer method, or elu- 
cidated by brighter illustrations. 

Fame cannot spread wide or endure long that 
is not rooted in nature, and manured by art. 
That which hopes to resist the blast of malig- 
nity, and stand firm against the attacks of time, 
must contain in itself some original principle of 
growth. The reputation which arisen ^toxtv \N\c 
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detail or transposition of borrowed sentiments, 
may spread for a while like ivy on the rind of 
antiquity, but will be torn away by accident or 
contempt, and suffered to rot unheeded on the 
ground. 
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Steriles transmisimus annos, 
Hcec <evi mihi jmm z dies, heec liniina vUcb. stat» 

-^ — Our barren years are past ; 

Be this of life the first, of sloth the last. 

ELFHIN3TOK. 

No weakness of the human mind has more 
frequently incurred animadversion, than the neg- 
ligence with which men overlook their own faults^ 
however flagrant, and the easiness with which 
they pardon them, however frequently repeated. 

It seems generally believed, that, as the eye 
cannot see itself, the mind has no faculties by 
which it can contemplate its own state, and that 
therefore we have not means of becoming ac- 
quainted with our real characters; an opinion 
which, like innumerable other postulates, an 
inquirer finds himself inclined to admit upon 
very little evidence, because it affords a ready 
solution of many difficulties. It will explain 
why the greatest abilities frequently fail to pro- 
mote the happiness of those who possess them ; 
why those whp can distinguish with the utmost 
nicety the boundaries of vice atid \wtue, suffer 
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them to be confounded in their own 'conduct ; 
why the active and vigilant resign their affairs 
implicitly to the management of others ; and 
why the cautious and fearful make hourly ap- 
proaches towards ruin, without one sigh of soli- 
citude or struggle for escape. 

When a position teems thus with commodious 
consequences, who can without regret confess it 
to be false ? Yet it is certain that declaimers 
have indulged a disposition to describe the 
dominion of the passions as extended beyond the 
limits that nature assigned. Self-love is often 
rather arrogant than blind : it does not hide our 
faults from ourselves, but persuades us that they 
escape the notice of others, and disposes us to 
resent censures lest we should confess them to be 
just. We are secretly conscious of defects and 
vices which we hope to conceal from the pub- 
lic eye, and please ourselves with innumerable 
impostures, by which, in reality,- nobody is 
deceived. 

In proof of the dimness of our internal sight, 
or the general inability of man to determine 
rightly concerning his own character, it is com- 
mon to urge the success of the most absurd and 
incredible flattery, and the resentment always 
raised by advice, however soft, benevolent, and 
reasonable. But flattery, if its operation be 
nearly examined, will be found to owe its accept- 
ance, not to our ignorance but knowledge of 
our failures, and to delight us rather as it con- 
soles our wants than displays our possessions. 
He that shall solicit the favour of his patron by 
praising him for qualities which he can find vw 
iumsel^ will be defeated by the mox^ ^w\w^ 
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panegyrist who enriches him with adscititious 
excellence. Just praise is only a debt, but 
flattery is a present. The acknowledgment oi 
those virtues on which conscience congratulates 
us, is a tribute that we can at any time exact 
with confidence ; but the celebration of those 
which we only feign, or desire without any vigo- 
rous endeavours to attain them, is received as a 
confession of sovereignty over regions nevef 
conquered, as a favourable decision of diluta- 
ble claims, and is more welcome as it is more 
gratuitous. 

Advice is offensive, not because it lays us open 
to unexpected regret, or convicts us of any fault 
which had escaped our notice, but because it 
shows us that we are known to others as well as 
to ourselves ; and the officious monitor is perse- 
cuted with hatred, not because his accusation h 
false, but because he assumes that superiority 
which we are not willing to grant him, and has 
dared to detect what we desired to conceal. 

For this reason advice is commonly ineffectual. 
If those who follow the call of their desires, 
without inquiring whither they are going, had 
deviated ignorantly fro.ra the paths of wisdom, 
and were rushing upon dangers unforeseen, they 
would readily listen to information that recals 
them from their errors, and catch the first alarm 
by which destruction or infamy is denounced. 
Few that wander in the wrong way mistake it for 
the right ; they only find it more smooth and 
flowery, and indulge their own choice rather than 
approve it : therefore few are persuaded to quit 
it by admonition or reproof, since it impresses 
no new conviction, nor confers any pow.ers of 
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action or resistance. He that is gravely informed 
how soon, profusion will annihilate his fortune, 
hears with little advantage what he knew before, 
and catches at the next occasion of expense, 
because advice has no force to suppress his 
vanity. He that is told how certainly intem- 
perance will hurry hiip to the grave, runs with 
his usual speed to a new course of luxury, be- 
cause his reason is not invigorated, nor his appe- 
tite weakened. 

The mischief of flattery is, not that it per- 
suades any man that he is what he is not, but 
that it suppresses the influence of honest ambi- 
tion, by raising an opinion that honour may be 
gained without the toil of merit ; and the benefit 
of advice arises commonly, not from any new 
light imparted to the mind, but from the dis- 
coveiy which it affords of the public sufirages. 
He that could withstand conscience is frighted 
at infemy, and shame prevails when reason was 
defeated. 

As we all know our own faults, and know 
them commonly with many aggravations which 
human perspicacity cannot discover, there is, 
perhaps, no man, however hardened by impu- 
dence or dissipated by levity, sheltered by hypo- 
crisy or blasted by disgrace, who does not intend 
some time to review his conduct, and to regu- 
late the remainder of his life by the laws of 
virtue. New temptations indeed attack him, new 
invitations are offered by pleasure and in- 
terest, and the hour of reformation is always 
delayed ; every delay gives vice another oppor- 
tunity of fortifying itself by habit ; acA \X\fe 
change of manners, though aiuceteXy mte\A^^ 
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and rationally plaianed, is referred to the time 
when some braving passion shall be fully grati- 
fied, or some powerful allurement cease its im< 
portunity. 

Thus procrastination is accumulated on pro- 
crastination, and one impediment succeeds ano- 
ther, till age shatters ouf resolution, or deatl 
intercepts the project of amendment. Such if 
often the end of salutary purposes, after the} 
have long delighted the imagination, and appeas- 
ed that disquiet which every mind feels fron 
known misconduct, when the attention is nol 
diverted by business or by pleasure. 

Nothing surely can be more unworthy of i 
reasonable nature, than to continue in a state s( 
opposite to real happiness, as that all the peaci 
of solitude, and felicity of meditation, mus 
arise from resolutions of forsaking it. Yet thi 
world will oflen afford examples of men, whi 
pass months and . years in a continual war wit^ 
their own convictions, and are daily dragged b 
habit, or betrayed by passion, into practic 
which they closed and opened their eyes wi 
purposes to avoid ; purposes which, though s 
tlea'*on conviction, the first impulse of mom< 
tary desire totally overthrows. 

The influence of custom is indeed such, f 
to conquer it will require the utmost efibr 
fortitude and virtue ; nor can I think any 
more worthy of veneration and renown 
those who have burst the shackles of hal 
vice. This victory, however, has differen 
grees of glory as of difficulty; it is more I 
as the objects of guilty gratification are 
familiar, and the recurrence of solicitatio) 
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frequent. He that, from experience of the 
folly of ambition, resigns his offices, may set him- 
self free at once from temptation to squander his 
life in courts, because he cannot regain his former 
station. He 'who is enslaved by an amorous 
passion, may quit his tyrant in disgust, and ab- 
sence will, without the help of reason, overcome 
by deg;rees the desire of retaming. But those 
appetites to which every place affords their pro- 
per object, and which require no preparatory 
measures or gradual advances, are more tena- 
ciously adhesive ; the wish is so near the enjoy- 
ment, that compliance often precedes considera- 
tion ; and, before the powers of reason can be 
summoned, the time for. employing them is past. 
Indolence is, therefore, one of the vices from 
which those whom it once infects are seldom re- 
formed. Every other species of luxury operates 
upon some appetite that is quickly satiated, and 
requires some concurrence of art or accident 
which every place will not supply ; but the desire 
of ease acts equally at all hours, and the longer 
it is indulged is the more increased. To do no- 
thing is in every man's power ; we can never 
want an opportunity of omitting duties. The 
lapse to indolence is soft and imperceptible, be- 
cause it is only a mere cessation of activity ; but 
the return to diligence is difficult, because it 
implies a change from rest to motion, from pri- 
vation to reality. 

■ 

Facilis descensus Avemi : 
JSoctet atque diespatet atrijanua J)itis ; 
Sed revocare gradunif superasquc evadtire ad avrnSt 
Hoc bjru^t hiclahor est. \\v.<i. 
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The gates of Hell arc open night and day ; 

Smooth the descent, and easy is the way ; 

But to return, and view the cheerful skies, 

In this the task and mighty labour lies. narDEK. 

Of this vice, as of all others, every man who 
indulges it is conscious : we all know our own 
state, if we could be induced to consider it; 
and it might perhaps be useful to. the conquest 
of all these ensnarers of the mind, if, at certain 
stated days, life was reviewed. Many thingf 
necessary are omitted, because we vainly ima- 
gine that they may be alwa3rs performed ; and 
what cannot be done without pain will for ever 
be delayed, if the time of doing it be left un- 
settled. No corruption is great but by long neg-^ 
ligence, which can scarcely prevail in a mind 
regularly and frequently awakened by periodical' 
remorse. He that thus breaks his life into parts^ 
will find in himself a desire to distinguish every 
stage of his existence by some improvement, and 
delight himself with the approach of the day o/ 
recollection, as of the time which is to begin i 
new series of virtue and felicity. 
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Nunquam aliud ncUuraf aliud sapientia dicU, jr 
For wisdom ever echoes nature's voice. 

Every government, say the politicianf 
perpetually degenerating towards corruf 
from which it must be rescued at certain pi 
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by the resuscitation of its first principles, and 
the re^stablishment of its original constitution. 
Ereiy animal body, according to the methodic 
physicians, is, by the predominence of some 
exuberant quality, continually declining towards 
disease and death, which must be obviated by a 
seasonable reduction of the peccant humour to 
the just equipoise which health requires. 

In the same manner the studies of mankind, 
an at least which, not being subject to rigorous 
demonstration, admit the influence of fancy and 
ciqprice, are perpetually tending to error and 
confusion. Of ^e great principles of truth 
which the first speculatists discovered, the sim- 
plicity is embarrassed by ambitious additions, or 
the evidence obscured by inaccurate Argumenta- 
tion ; and as they descend from one succession 
of writers to another, like h'ght transmitted from 
room to room, they lose their strength and splen- 
dour, and fade at last in total evanescence. 

The systems of learning therefore must be 
sometimes reviewed, complications analysed into 
principles, and knowledge disentangled from opi- 
nion. It is not always possible, without a close 
inspection, to separate the genuine shoots of 
consequential reasoning, which grow out of some 
radical postulate, from the branches which art 
has engrafted on it. The accidental prescrip- 
tions of authority, when time has procured them 
veneration, are often confounded with the laws 
of nature, and those rules are supposed coeval 
with reason, of which the first rise cannot be 
discovered. 

Criticism has sometimes permvtte^ faccvc^j \» 
dictate the laws by which fancy ou^l loVe \^- 



i 



^HB RA^^«*'''f . the pvincip^f ^ 

law«b'*'^,„adeiti^P2ruple, and, as ex 
dein p^y* .Xte without s*^^"5nience. . ^ 
we no'' "'"without incon'^V-as merely a 

Tbe ongi"^" was a '»«'^°*f a afterwards 
dental. ^raS^l^chus, j-^^Jf ano*" ^^^ 

/i;r some time > 
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custom and impunity had made them daring, 
they extended their liberty to the admission of 
three, but restrained tliemselves by a critical 
edict from further exorbitance. 

By what accident the number of acts was 
limited to five, I know not that an}'^ author has 
informed us ; but certainly it is not determined 
by any necessity arising either from the nature 
of action or propriety of exhibition. An act is 
only the representation of such a part of the bu- 
siness of the play as proceeds in an unbroken 
tenor, or without any intermediate pause. No- 
thing is more evident than that of every real, 
and by consequence of every dramatic action, 
the intervals may be more or fewer than five ; 
and indeed the rule is upon the English stage 
every day broken in effect, without any other 
mischief than that which arises from an absurd 
endeavour to observe it in appearance. When- 
ever the scene is shifted the act ceases, since 
some time is necessarily supposed to elapse while 
the personages of the drama change their place. 

With no greater right to our obedience have 
the critics confined the dramatic action to a cer- 
tain number of hours. Probability requires that 
the time of action should approach somewhat 
nearly to that of exhibition, and those plays 
will always be thought most happily conducted 
which crowd the greatest variety into the least 
space. ' But since it will frequently happen that 
some delusion must be admitted, I know not 
where the limits of imagination can be fixed. It 
is rarely observed that minds, not prepossessed 
by mechanical criticism, feel any offence from 
the extension of the intervals betweeiv l\ve ^.e\!& % 
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nor can I conceive it absurd or impossible, that 
he who can multiply three hours into twelve or 
twenty-four, might image with equal ease a 
greater number. 

I know not whether he that professes to regard 
no other laws than chose of nature, will not be 
inclined to receive tragi-comedy to his protec- 
tion, whom, however generally condemned, her 
own laurels have hitherto shaded from the fulmi- 
nations of criticism. For what is there in the 
mingled drama which impartial reason can con 
demn ? The connexion of important with tri- 
vial incidents, since it is not only common but 
perpetual in the world, may surely be allowed 
upon the stage, which pretends only to be the 
mirror of life. The impropriety of suppressing 
passions before we have raised them to the in- 
tended agitation, and of diverting the expectation 
from -an event which we keep suspended only to 
raise it, may be speciously urged. But will not 
experience show this objection to be rather sub- 
tile than just? Is it not certain that the tragic 
and comic affections have been moved alternately 
with equal force ; and that no plays have often& 
filled the eye with tears, and the breast witfi 
palpitation, than those which are variegated witl 
interludes of mirth ? 

I do not however think it safe to judge o 
works of genius merely by the event. Thi 
resistless vicissitudes of the heart, this altemati 
prevalence of merriment and solemnity, ma] 
sometimes be more properly ascribed to thi 
vigour of the writer than the justness of the de 
sjgn : and, instead of vindicating tragi-comedy 
bjr the success of Shakespeare, vje ovx^x., ^^t 
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haps, to pay new honours to that transcendent 
and unbounded genius that could preside over 
the passions in sport ; who, to actuate the affec- 
tions, needed not the slow gradation of common 
means, but couJd fill the heart with instantaneous 
jollity or sorrow^ and vary our disposition as he 
changed his scenes. Perhaps the effects even of 
Shakespeare's poetry might have been yet greater, 
had he not counteracted himself ; and we might 
have been more interested in the distresses of his 
heroes, had we not been so frequently diverted 
by the jokes of his buffoons. 

There are other rules more fixed and obliga- 
tory. It is necessary that of every play the 
chief action should be single ; for, since a play 
represents some transaction through its regular 
maturation to its final event, two actions equally 
important must evidently constitute two plays. 

As the design of tragedy is to instruct by 
moving the passions, it must always have a hero, 
a personage apparently and incontestably supe- 
rior to the rest, upon whom the attention may 
bye fixed, and the anxiety suspended. For though, 
of two persons opposing each other with equal 
abilities and equal virtue, the auditor will inevi- 
tably, in time, choose his favourite ; yet, as that 
choice must be without any cogency of convic- 
tion, the hopes or fears which it raises will be 
faint and languid. Of two heroes acting in con- 
federacy against a common enemy, the virtues 
or dangers will give little emotion, because each 
claims our concern with the same right, and the 
heart lies at rest between equal motives. 

It ought to be the first endeavour of a v<x\\et 
to distinguish nature from custom ; or V\\aX. v«\v\Ocv 

VOL. VI. K 
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is established because it is right, from that which 
is right only because it is established ; that he 
may neither violate essential principles by a 
desire of novelty, nor debar himself from the 
attainment of beauties within his view, by a 
needless fear of breaking rules which no literary 
dictator had authority to enact. 
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-'Oi diSi}f 



HOMEE. 

Shame greatly hurts or greatly helps mankind. 

ELPHIKSTOV. 

To THE KaMBLER. 

Sir : — Though one of your correspondents 
has presumed to mention with some contempt 
that presence of attention, and easiness of address, 
which the polite have long agreed to celebrate 
and esteem, yet I cannot be persuaded to think 
them unworthy of regard or cultivation ; but am 
inclined to believe that, as we seldom value rightly 
what we have never known the misery of wanting, 
his judgment has been vitiated by his happiness; 
and that a natural exuberance of assurance has 
hindered him from discovering its excellence 
and use. 

This felicity, whether bestowed by constitution, 
or obtained by early habitudes, I can scarce!/ 
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contemplate without envy. I was bred under a 
man of learning in the country, who inculcated 
nothing but the dignity of knowledge, and the 
happiness of virtue. By frequency of admonition, 
and confidence of assertion, he prevailed upon 
roe to believe, that the splendour of literature 
would always attract reverence, if not darkened 
by corruption. I therefore pursued my studies 
with incessant industry, and avoided every thing 
which I had been taught to consider either as 
vicious or tending to vice, because I regarded 
guilt and reproach as inseparably united, and 
thought a tainted reputation the greatest calamity. 

At the university, I found no reason for changr 
ing my opinion : for though many among my 
fellow-students took the opportunity of a more 
remiss discipline to gratify their passions ; yet 
virtue preserved her natural superiority, and 
those who ventured to neglect were not suffered 
to insult her. The ambition of petty accom- 
plishments found its way into the receptacles of 
learning, but was observed to seize commonly on 
those who either neglected the sciences or could 
not attain them ; and I was therefore confirmed 
in the doctrines of my old master, and thought 
nothing worthy of my care but the means of gain- 
ing or imparting knowledge. 

This purity of manners, and intenseness of ap- 
plication, soon extended my renown* and I was 
applauded, by those whose opinion I then thought 
unlikely to deceive me, as ^ young man that gave 
uncommon hopes of future eminence. My per- 
formances in time reached my native province, 
and my relations congratulated tYvera^vs^% xi^?^ 
the new honours that were added to iVvea ^«kS^'^ 

K 2 
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I returned home covered with academical lau- 
rels, and fraught with criticism and philosophy. 
The wit and the scholar excited curiosity, and 
my acquaintance was solicited by innumerable 
invitations. To please will always be the wish 
of benevolence, to be admired must be the con- 
stant aim of ambition ; and I therefore consider- 
ed myself as about to receive the reward of my 
honest labours, and to find the efficacy of learn- 
ing and of virtue. 

The third day after my arrival I dined at the 
house of a gentleman who had summoned a mul- 
titude of his friends to the annual celebration of 
his wedding-day. I set forward with great exul- 
tation, and thought myself happy that I had an 
opportunity of displaying my knowledge to so 
numerous an assembly. I felt no sense of my own 
insufficiency, till, gomg up stairs to the dming- 
room, I heard the mingled roar of obstreperous 
merriment. I was, however, disgusted rather 
than terrified, and went forward without dejec- 
tion. The whole company rose at my entrance; 
but when I saw so many eyes fixed at once upon 
me, 1 was blasted with a sudden imbecility, I 
was quelled by some nameless power which I 
found impossible to be resisted. My sight was 
dazzled, my cheeks glowed, my perceptions were 
confounded ; I was harrassed by the multitude 
of eager salutations, and returned the common 
civilities with hesitation and impropriety^ the 
sense of my own blunders increased my confu- 
sion, and, before the exchange of ceremonies 
allowed me to sit down, I was ready to sink 
under the oppression of surprise ; my voice grew 
weak, and my knees trembled. 
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The assembly then resumed their places, and 
I sat with my eyes fixed upon the ground. To 
the questions of curiosity, or the appeals of com- 
plaisance, 1 could seldom answer but with negar 
tive monosyllables, or professions of ignorance ; 
for the subjects on which they conversed were 
such as are seldom discussed in books, and 
were therefore tut of my range of knowledge. 
At length an old clergyman, who rightly conjec- 
tured the reason of my conciseness, relieved me 
by some questions about the present state of natu- 
ral knowledge, and engaged me, by an appearance 
of doubt and opposition, in the explication and 
defence of the Newtonian philosophy. 

The consciousness of my own abilities roused 
me from depression, and long familiarity with 
my subject enabled me to discourse with ease 
and volubility ; but, however I might please my- 
selfy I found very little added by my demonstra- 
tions to the satisfaction of the company ; and my 
antagonist, who knew the laws of conversation 
too well to detain their attention long upon an 
onpleasing topic, after he had commended my 
acuteness and comprehension, dismissed the con- 
troversy, and resigned me to my former insignifi- 
cance and perplexity. 

After dinner, I received from the ladies, who 
had heard that I was a wit, an invitation to the 
tea-table. 1 congratulated myself upon an op- 
portunity to escape from the company, whose 
gaiety began to be tumultuous, and among whom 
several hints had been dropped of the uselessness 
of universities, the folly of book-learning, and the 
awkwardness of scholars. To the ladies, there- 
fore> I flew, as to a refuge from clamowt^ \xv^>:iNx^ 

K 3 
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and rusticity ; but found my heart sink as I ap- 
proached their apartment, and was again dis- 
concerted by the ceremonies of entrance, and 
confounded by the necessity of encountering so 
many eyes at once. 

When I sat down I considered that something 
pretty was always said to ladies, and resolved to 
recover my credit by some elegant observation 
'or graceful compliment. I applied myself to the 
recollection of all that I had read or heard in 
praise of beauty, and endeavoured to accom- 
modate some classical compliment to the present 
occasion. I sunk into profound meditation, re- 
volved the characters of the heroines of old, con- 
sidered whatever the poets have sung in their 
praise, and, after having borrowed and invented, 
chosen and rejected, a thousand sentiments,' which, 
if I had uttered them, would not have been un- 
derstood, I was awakened from my dream of 
learned gallantry by the servant who distributed 
the tea. 

There are not manv situations more incessant- 
ly uneasy than that in which the man is placed 
who is watching an opportunity to speak, without 
courage to take it when it is offered, and who, 
though he resolves to give a specimen of his 
abilities, always finds some reason or other for 
delaying it to the next minute. I was ashamed 
of silence, yet could find nothing to say of ele- 
gance or importance equal to my wishes. The 
ladies, afraid of my learning, thought themselves 
not qualified to propose any subject of prattle 
to a man so famous for dispute, and . there 
was nothing on either side but impatience iuid 
vexation. 
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In this conflict of shame, as I was re-assem- 
bling my scattered sentiments, and, resolving to 
force my imagination to some sprightly sally, had 
just found a very happy compliment, by too much 
attention to my own meditations, I suffered the 
saucer to drop from my hand. The cup was 
broken, the lap-dog was scalded, a brocaded pet- 
ticoat was stained, and the whole assembly was 
thrown into disorder. I now considered all hopes 
of reputation as at an end, and while they were 
consoling and assisting one another, stole away 
in silence. 

The misadventures of this unhappy day are 
not yet at an end ; I am afraid of meeting the 
meanest of them that triumphed over me in this 
state of stupidity and contempt, and feel the 
sanae terrors encroaching upon my heart at the 
fligbt of those who have once impressed them. - 
Shame, above any other pdssion, propagates 
itself. Before those who have seen me confused, 
I can never appear without new confusion ; and 
the ^remembrance of the weakness which I for- 
merlv discovered, hinders me from acting or 
spefikniff with my natural force. 

But IS this misery, Mr. Rambler, never to 
cease ? Have I spent my life in study only to 
become the sport of the ignorant, and debarred 
myself from all the common enjo3rments of youth 
to collect ideas which must sleep in silence, and 
form opinions which I must not divulge ? In- 
form me, dear sir, by what means I may rescue 
my faculties from these shackles of cowardice, 
how I may rise to a level with my fellow beings, 
recall myself from this languor of vtvNcAvvcvVdx^ 
subjection to the free exertion ot my vcvV^^cX'^^^ 

1 
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and add to the power of reasoning the liberty of 
speech. 

I am, Sir, &c, 

Verecundulu*. 
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Grammatisi eertant, et adhuc suhjudice lis est. hob. 

— ^Critics yet contend, 
And of their vain disputings find no end. frakcis. 

. Criticism, though dignified from the earliest 
ages by the labours of men eminent for knoi¥« 
ledge and^agacity, and, since the revival of po- 
lite literature, the favourite study of European 
scholars, has not yet attained the certainty and 
stability of science. The rules hitherto received 
are seldom drawn from any settled principle or 
self-evident postulate, or adapted to the natural 
and invariable constitution of things ; but will be 
found, upon examination, the arbitrary edicts of 
legislators, authorized only by themselves, who» 
out of various means by which the same end may 
be attained, selected such as happened to occur 
to their own reflection, and then, by a law which 
idleness and timidity were too willing to obey, 
prohibited new experiments of wit, restrained 
fancy from the indiugence of her innate inch'na- 
tion to hazard and adventure, and condemned all 
future flights of genius to pursue the path of the 
Meonian eagle* 
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Tilis authority may be more justly opposed; 
as it is i^parently derived from them whom they 
endeavour to controul ; for we owe few of the rules 
of writing to the acuteness of criticS) who have 
generally no other merit than that, having read 
die works of great authors with attention, they 
have observed the arrangment of their matter, or 
the graces of their expression, and then expected 
honour and reverence for precepts which they 
never could have invented : so that practice ha» 
introduced rules, rather than rules have directed 
practice. 

For this reason the laws of every species of 
writing have been settled by the ideas of him 
who first raised it to reputation, without inquiry 
whether his performances were not y6t suscepti- 
ble of improvement. The excell^icies and faults 
of celebrated writers have been equally recom- 
mended to posterity ; and, so far has blind reve- 
rence prevailed, that even the number of their 
books haAeen thought worthy of imitation. 

The imagination of the first authors of 13010 
poetry was vehement and rapid, and their know- 
ledge various and extensive. Living in an age 
when science had been little cultivated, and when 
the minds of their auditors, not being accustomed 
to accurate inspection, were easily dazzled by 
glaring ideas, they applied themselves to instruct, 
rather by short sentences and striking thoughts, 
than by regular argumentation : and, finding at-' 
tention more successfully excited by sudden sal- 
lies and unexpected exclamations, than by the 
more artful and placid beauties of methodical 
deduction, they loosed their gemua to \t^ ciwp^ 
grourse, passed from one sentiment to aTvo^^x 
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without expressing the intermediate idet 
roved at laive over the ideal world wit 
lightnesa and a^ity, that their footste 
scarcely to be traced. 

From thia accidental peculiarity of the ; 
writers, the critics deduce the rules of \yt 
try, which they have set free from all th 
by which other compositions are confine 
allow to negle(!t the niceties of transition, 
into remote digressions, and to wander i 
reetraint from one scene of hnagery to an 

A writer of later times has, by the vivt 
his essays, reconciled mankind to the sami 
tiousness in short diesertationa ; and he th 
who wants skilj to form a plan, or diligc 
pursue it, needs only entitle hia performf 
essay, to acquire the right of heaping U 
the collections of half nia life, without 
coherence, or propriety. 

In writing, as in life, faults are endured i 
disgust when they are associated witl)?hi 
dent merit, and maybe sometimes recomt 
to week judgments by the lustre which tl 
tain from their union with excellence ; bi 
the business of those who presume to supe 
the taste or morals of mankind, to separal 
sive combinations, and distinguish that whi 
be praised from that which con only be e: 
As vices never promote happiness, thougl 
overpowered by more active and more nu 
virtues, they cannot totally destroy it ; so 
fusion and irregularity produce no beauty, 
they cannot ^ways obstruct the brighti 
genius and learning. To proceed from or 
A> another, and connect distant propositi 
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regular consequences, is the great prerogative of 
man. Independent and unconnected sentiments 
flashing upon the mind in quick succession, may, 
for a time, delight by their novelty; but they 
differ from systematical reasoning, as single notes 
from harmony, as glances of lightning from the 
radiance of tne sun. 

When rules are thus drawn, rather from prece- 
dents than reason, there is danger not only from 
the faults of an author, but from the errors of 
those who criticise his works ; since they may 
often mislead their pupils by false representations, 
as the Ciceronians of the sixteenth century were 
betrayed into barbarisms by corrupt copies of 
their darling writer. 

It is established at present, that the proemial 
lines of a poem, in which the general subject is 
proposed, must be void of glitter and embellish- 
ment. '< The first lines of Paradise Lost," says 
Addison, << are perhaps as plain, simple, and un- 
adomedy as any of ^e whole poem ; in which 
particular the author has conformed himself 
to the example of Homer, and the precept of 
Horace." 

This observation seems to have been made by 
an implicit adoption of the common opinion, 
without consideration either of the precept or 
example. Had Horace been consulted, he would 
have been found to direct only what should be 
comprised in the proposition, not how it should be 
expressed; and to have commended Homer in 
opposition to a meaner poet, not for the gradual 
elevation of his diction, but the judicious expan- 
sion of his plan ; for displaying unprom\sed eNeiv\.'&^ 
not farprodudng unexpected elegancies ^ 
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:|! . ; ' If the exordial verses of Homer be cc 

^^ [• .! with the rest of the poem, they will not 

remarkable for plainness or simplicity, bu 
eminently adoraed and illuminated : 

'Avioi fMi ewBTTs Movo'a voT^irfOTTOv^ os fia^, 

UoTi^uv y avQ^uirav thv dgrea^ kou vodv iyv^ 
TLoX?^ y oy ey vovra vaOsv a%.yia ov Kata 
'A^vufiBvoq Yiv T£ tl^i/xriv tcai vogrov erMPav^ 
Axx 01/0 a; sra^ou; eppuo'aTO tefxivog tte^' 
*AuT6)v yaq (T^STe^Yia-iv dtaaQaxiYKnv oxovro, 
Nii7<o<, bi fcaia poSg mspiovoq ris>iioto 
"Ho'diov atnoi^ o toiffiv dfEtTieio vogrifMv ifju 
Tuv clfMOev ySf Oea^ Oiyareg Ato;^ eiVe km ri 

The man for wisdom's various arts renown*d 
Long exercis*d in woes, O Muse ! resound ; 
Who, when his arms had wrought the destin* 
Of sacred Troy, and raz*d her heav*n-built m 
Wand'rinf; from clime to clime, observant sti 
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Eneld closes with dignity and magnificence not 
often to be found even in the poetry of Virgil. 

The intent of the introduction is to raise ex- 
pectation, and suspiend it: something therefore 
must be discovered^ and something concealed ; 
and the poet, while the fertility of his invention 
is yet unknown, may properly recdmmend him- 
seif by the grace of his language. 

He that reveals too much, or promises too 
little ; he that never irritates the intellectual ap- 
petite, or that immediately satiates it, equally 
defeats his own purpose. It is necessary to the 
pleasure of the reader, that the events should not 
be anticipated ; and how then can his attention 
be invited, but by grandeur of expressu 
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Sunt verba et voctt, qmbut hunc lenire dotorem 
Poms et magnam morbi deiwnere partem, hor. 

The power of words, and soothing sounds, appease 
The raging pain, apd les^n the disease. francis. 

The imbecility with which Verecundulus com- 

ins that the presence of a numerous assembly 

zes his faculties, is particularly incident to 

studious part of mankind, whose education 

'ssarily secludes them in their earlier years 

mingled converse, till, at their dismission 

schools and academics, they plunge at once 

he tumult of the world, and> comVxi^ Iq\Ocv 
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from tlie gloom of solitude^' are overpowered by 
the blaze of public life. 

It is perhaps kindly provided by nature, that, 
as the feathers and strength of a bird grow to- 
gether, and her wings are not completed till she 
is able to fly, so some proportion should be pre- 
served in th^ human kind between judgment and 
cojxTBjie ; the precipitation of inexperience is 
thererore restrained by shame, and we remain 
shackled by timidity tiU we havie learned to speak 
aiid act with propriety. 

I believe few can review the days of their 
youth without recollecting temptations which 
shame rather than virtue enabled- them to resist; 
and opinions whicht however erroneous ih theiir 
principles and dangerous in their consequences, 
they have panted to advance at the hazard of 
contempt and hatred, when they fpund them- 
selves irresistibly depressed by a languid anxiety, 
which seized them at the moment of utterance, 
and still gathered strength from their endeavour{» 
to resist it. 

It generally happens that assurance keeps an 
even pace with ability; and the fear of miscar- 
riage, which hinders our. first attempts, is gra- 
dually dissipated as our skill advances towards 
certainty of success. That bashfulness, therefore, 
which prevehts disgrace, that short and tempo- 
rary shame which secured us from the danger of 
lasting reproach, cannot be properly counted 
among our misfortunes. 

Bashfulsess, however it may incommode for a 
moment, scarcely ever produces evils of long 
continuance ; it may flush the cheek, flutter 
w the heart, deject the eyes, and enchain the 
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tongue, but its mischiefs soon pass off without re- 
membrance. It may sbmetimes exclude pleasure, 
but sddom opens any iivenue to sorrow or re- 
morse. It is observed somewhere, that^ho have 
repented of having forborne to ipeak. 

To excite opposition, and inflame malevolence, 
is the unhappy privilege of courage made arro- 
gant by consciousness of strength. No man finds 
in himself any inclination to attack or oppose hini 
who confesses his superiority by blushing in his 
presence* Qualities exerted with apparent fear- 
fulness receive applause from every voice, and 
support from every hand. Diffidence may check 
resolution and obstruct performance, but com- 
pensates its embarrassments by more important 
advantages ; it conciliates the proud, and soflens 
the severe, averts envy from excellence, and cen- 
sure from miscarriage. 

It may indeed happen that knowledge and vir- 
tue remain too long congealed by this frigorific 
power, as the principles of vegetation are some- 
times obstructed by lingering frosts. He that 
enters late into a public station, though with all 
the abilities requisite to the discharge of his duty, 
will find his powers at first impeded by a timidity 
which he himself knows to be vicious, and must 
struggle long against dejection and reluctance,* 
before he obtains the full command of his own 
attention, and adds the gracefulness of ease to 
the dignity of merit. 

For this disease of the mind I know not whe- 
ther any remedies of much efficacy can be found. 
To advise a man unaccustomed to the eyes of 
multitudes to mount a tribunal vrilYvoxsX. '^€l^.^xt' 
batjoa, to tell him whose life y^w ^«fiX vsv ^^ 
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shades pf contemplation, that he must 
disconcerted or perplexed in receiving and 
ing the compliments of a splendid adsei 
to advise an inhabitant of Brasil or Sum 
to shiver at an English winter, or him ^ 
always lived upon a plain to look upon ; 
pice without emotion. It is to suppose 
instantaneously controllable by reason, 
endeavour to communicate, by precej 
which only time and habit can bestow. 
' He that hopes by philosophy and coo 
tion alone to fortify himself against tl 
which all, at their first appearance on tl 
of life, must feel from the spectators, wil! 
hour of need, be mocked by his resolutic 
I doubt whether the preservatives whlc 
relates Alcibiades to have received from S 
when he was about to speak in public, 
sufficient to secure him from the powerf 
nation. 

Yet, as the effects of time may by art 

duslry be accelerated or retarded, it ca 

improper to consider how this troubles 

^; stinct may be opposed when it exceeds 

^*- proportion, and instead of repressing pi 

^ and temerity, silences eloquence, and de 

|.fj force ; since, though it cannot be hopi 

-.{: anxiety should be immediately dissipated; 

[[ be at least somewhat abated ; and the ] 

|jj[ will operate with less violence when 

;9 rises against them, than while she eith< 

hers in neutrality, or, mistaking her i 

lends them her assistance. 
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««#« than too high an opinion of our own 
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tance. He that imagines an assembly filled with 
his merit, panting with expectation^ and hushed 
with attentioq, easily terrifies himself with the 
dread of disappointmg them, and strains his 
imagination in pursuit of something that may 
vin£cate the veracity of fame, and show, 
that his re{>utation was not gained by chance. 
He considers that what he shall say or do will 
never be forgotten; that renown or infamy is 
suspended upon every syllable, and that nothing 
ought to fall ^om him which will not bear ikie 
test of time. Under such solicitude, who can 
wonder that the mind is overwhelmed, and, by 
struggling with attempts above her strength, 
ouickly sinks iQto Umguishment and despon- 
aency? 

The most useful medicines are oflen unpleas- 
ii^ to the taste. Those who are oppressed by 
their own reputation, wiU, perhaps, not be com- 
forted by hearing that their cares ar^ unneces- 
sary. But the truth is, that no man is much 
resided by the rest of the world. He that con- 
siden how little he dwells upon the condition of 
others, will learn how little the attention of 
others is attracted by himself. While we see 
multitudes passing before us, of whom, perhaps, 
not one appears to deserve our notice, or excite 
our sympathy, we should remember, that we 
likewise are lost in the same throng; that the 
eye which happens to glance upon us is turned 
in a moment on him that follows us ; and that 
the utmost which we can reasonably hope or 
fear is, to fill a vacant hour with prattle, and be 
forgotten, 

L 3 
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-Iftier se convenit ursis. 



I 



Beasts of each kind their fellows spare ; 
Bear lives in amily with bear. 

" The world," says Locke, " has p€ 
" all sorts." As, in the general hurry p 
by the superfluities of some, and necee 
others, no man needs to stand still for 
employment, so in the innumerable grads 
ability> and endless varieties of study ai 
nation, no employment can be vacant for 
a man qualified to discharge it. 

Such is probably the natural state of 
verse ; but it is so much deformed by 
and passion, that the benefit of this ad 
of m^n.to;. things is not always perceive 
folly, or ,|ndk;ence of those who set their 
to sde, inclmes them to boast of quali 
which they 4o not possess, and attempt 
which they do not understand; and tl 
have the power of assigning to others tli^ 
life, are seldom honest or seldom happy 
nominations. Patrons are corrupted by 
cheated by credulity, or overpowered I 
less solicitation. They are sometimes too 
influenced by honest prejudices of frieni 
the prevalence of virtuous compassjo 
frhatever cool reason may direct, it is 
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for a man of tender and scrupulouB goodness to 
overlook the immediate effect of his own actions, 
by turning his eyes upon remoter consequences, 
and to do that which must give present pain, for 
the sake of obviating evil yet unfelt, or securing 
advantage in time to come. What is distant is 
in itself obscure, and when wc have no wish to 
see it, easily escapes our notice, or takes such a 
form as desire or imagination bestows upon it. 

Every man might, for the same reason, in the 
multitudes that swarm about him, find some kin- 
dred mind with which he could unite in confi* 
dence and fHendship ; yet we see, many strag- 
gling single about the world, unhappy for want 
of an associate, and pining with the necessity of 
confining their sentiments to their own bosoms. 

This inconvenience arises, in like manner, from 
struggles of the will against the understanding. 
It is not often difficult to find a suitable compa- 
nion, if every man would be content with such 
as he is qualified to please. But if vanity tempts 
him to forsake his rank, and post himself among 
those with whom no common interest or mutual 
pleasure can ever unite him,, he must always live 
m a state of unsocial separation, without tender- 
ness and without trust. 

There are many natures which can never ap- 
proach within a certain distance, and which, 
when any irregular motive impels them towards 
contact, seem to start back from each other by 
some invincible repulsion. There are others 
which immediately cohere whenever they come 
into the reach of mutual attraction, and with 
very little formality of preparation imxv^^>sv>Cv 
mateljraM Boon aa they meet. Every iuaci> ^Vots*. 
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either business or curiosity has thrown 
into the world, vill recollect many intf 
^nduess and dislike, which have force 
selves upon him without the intervEntit 
judgment ; of dispositions to court so 
avoid others, when he could assign no re 
the preference, or none adequate to the 
of hiB passions; of influence that acted 
taneously upon his mind, and which n 
ments or persuasions could ever orercom 

Among those with whom time aa< 
course have made us familiar, we feel w 
tions divided in different proportions, 
much regard to moral or intellectua 
Every man knows some whom he canno 
himself to trust, though he has no reasoi 
pect that they would betray him ; those to i 
cannot complain, though be never obsen 
to want compassion ; those in whose | 
he never can be gay, though excited b; 
tions to mirth and freedom ; and those fro 
he cannot be content to receive insi 
though they never insulted his ignorance 
tempt or ostentation. 

That much regard is to be had to tl 
stincts of kindness and dislike, or that 
should blindly follow them, I am f 
intending to inculcate; it is very certf 
by indulgence we may give them . 
which they have not from nature; ani 
every example of ingratitude and t 
proves, that by obeying them we may 
our happiness to those who are very unw 
BO great a trust. But it may deserve t 
toanced, that sines few conte^ much w 
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inclinations, it is generally vain to solicit the 
good-will of those whom we perceive thus invo« 
luntarily alienated from us; neither knowledge 
nor virtue will reconcile antipathy ; and though 
officiousness may for a time he admitted, and 
diligence applauded, they will at Ifist be dis- 
missed with coldness, or discouraged by neglect* 
Some have, indeed, an occult power of steal- 
ing upon the affections, of exciting universal 
benevolence, and disposing every heart to fond- 
ness and friendship. But this is a felicity granted 
only to the favourites of nature. The greater 
part of mankind find a different reception from 
difierent dispositions; they sometimes obtain 
unexpected caresses from those whom they never 
flattered with uncommon regard, and sometimes 
exhaust all their arts of pleasing without effect* 
To these it is necessary to look round, and slU 
tempt every breast in which they find virtue suf- 
ficient for the foundation of friendship ; to enter 
into the crowd, and try whom chance will offer 
to their notice, till they fix on some temper con- 
genial to their own, as the magnet rolled in the, 
dust collects the fragments of its kindred metal 
from a thousand particles of other substances. 
- Every man must have remarked the facility with 
which the kindness of others is sometimes gained 
by those to whom he never could have imparted 
his own. We are by our occupations, education, 
and habits of life, divided almost into different spe- 
cies, which regard one another, for the most part, 
with scorn and malignity. Each of these classes of 
liie human race has desires, fears, and conversa- 
tion, vexations and merriment, pecuWat to \\£i^l\ 
caref which another cannot feel ; p\ea«ate% ^\^^ 
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he cannot partake; and modes of expressing 
every sensation which he cannot understand. 
That frolic which shakes one man with laughter, 
will convulse another with indignation ; the 
strain of jocularity which in one place obtains 
treats and patronage, would in another be heard 
with indifference, and in a third with abhorrence. 

To raise esteem we must benefit others, to 
procure love we must please them. Aristotle 
observes, that old men do not readily form friend- 
ships, because they are not easily susceptible of 
pleasure. He that can contribute to the hilarity 
of the vacant hour, or partake with equal gust 
the favourite amusement ; he whose mind is em- 
ployed on the same objects, and who therefore 
never harasses the understanding with unaccus- 
tomed ideas, will be welcomed with ardour^ and 
left with regret, unless he destroys those recom- 
mendations by faults with which peace and secu- 
rity cannot consist. 

It were happy if, in forming friendships, virtue 
could concur with pleasure ; but the greatest 
part of human gratifications approach so neariy 
to vice, that few who make the delight of others 
their rule of conduct, can avoid disingenuous 
compliances ; yet certainly he that suffers him- 
self to be driven or allured from virtue, mistakes 
his own interest, since he gains succour by means 
for which his fHend, if ever he becomes wise, 
must scorn him, and for which at last he must 
scorn himself. 
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Frail as the leaves that quiver on the sprays. 
Like them man flourishes, like Ihem decays. 

Mr. Rambler. 

Sir;— You have formerly observed that cu- 
ositjT often terminates in barren knowledge, and 
lat the mmd is prompted to study and mquiry 
ither by the uneasiness of ignorance than the 
ope of profit. Nothing can be of less importance 
> aiiy present interest, than the fortune of those 
'ho have been long lost in the grave, and from 
horn nothing now can be hoped or feared. Yet, 
) rouse the zeal of a true antiquary, little more 
■ necessary than to mention a name which man- 
ind have conspired to forget ; he will make his 
uj to remote scenes of action through obscurity 
od contradiction, as Tully soUght amidst buslies 
tid brambles the tomb of Archimedes. 

It is not easy to discover how it concertos tiiih 
lat gathers the produce, or receives the rent (^ 
Q estate, to know through what families the land 
as passed, who is registered in the Conqueror's 
iirvey as its possessor, how oflen it has been 
>rfeited by treason, or how oflen sold by prodi- 
ality. The power or wealth of the present inha* 
itants of a country cannot be mucYv mcte^sAi^ 
r 4a inquiry after tike namea of tJiottebaxWrASA 
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who destroyed one another twenty centuries ago, 
in contests for the shelter of woods, or convenience 
of pasturage. Yet we see th^t no man can be at 
rest in the enjoyment of a new purchase, till he 
has learned the histoiy of his grounds from the 
ancient inhabitants of the parish, and that no 
nation omits to record the actions of their ances- 
tors, however bloody, savage, and rapacious. 

The same disposition, as different opportunities 
call it forth, discovers itself in great or little 
things. I have always thought it unworthy of a 
wise man to slumber in total inactivity, only be- 
cause he happens to have no employment equal 
to his ambition or genius : it is therefore my cus- 
tom to apply my attention to the objects before 
me ; and as I cannot think any place whplly un- 
worthy of notice that affords a habitation to a 
man of letters, I have collected the histonr and 
antiquities of the several garrets in which 1 have 
resided. 

Quanlulacunque estisj vos ego nu^na voco. 
How small to others, but how great to m« ! 

Many of these narratives my industry has been 
able to extend to a considerable length ; but the 
woman with whom I now lodge has lived only 
eighteen months in the house, and can give no 
account of its ancient revolutions ; the plasterer 
having, at her entrance, obliterated, by his white- 
wash, all the smoky memorials which former te- 
nants had left upon the ceiling, and periiaps 
drawn the veil of oblivion over politicians, philo- 
sophers, and poets. 

When I first cheapened my lodgings, the land- 
JadjtoJd me that she hoped I was notanaulft)or,for 
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the lodgers on the first floor had stipulated that 
the upper rooms should not be occupied by a 
noisy trade. I very readily promised to give no 
disturbance to her family, and soon dispatched a 
bargain on the usual terms. 

I had not slept many nights in my new apart- 
ment before I began to inquire after my prede- 
cessors, and found my landlady, whose imagina- 
tion is filled chiefiy with her own affairs, veiy 
ready to give me information. 

Curiosity, like all other desires, produces pain 
as well as pleasure. Before she began her nar- 
rative, I had heated my head with expectations 
of adventures and discoveries, of elegance in dis- 
guise, and learning in distress ; and was some- 
what mortified when I heard that the first tenant 
was a tailor, of whom nothing was remembered 
but that he complained of his room for want of 
light; and, after having lodged in it a month, 
and paid only a week's rent, pawned a piece of 
cloth which he was trusted to cut out, and was 
forced to make a precipitate retreat from this 
quarter of the town. 

The next was a young woman newly arrived 
from the country, who lived for five weeks with 
great regularity, and became by frequent treats 
Tery much the favourite of the family, but at 
last received visits so frequently from a cousin 
in Cheapside, that she brought the reputation of 
the house into danger, and was therefore dis- 
missed with good advice. 

• The room then stood empty for a fortnight : 
my landlady began to think that she had judged 
hardly, and often wished for such another lodger. 
At last, an elderly man of a grave a&pecl t^bA 
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the bill, and bargained for the room at the verj 
first price that was asked. He lived in close re* 
tirement, seldom went out till evenmg, and then 
returned early, sometimes cheerful, and at other 
times dejected. It was remarkable, that what^ 
ever he purchased, he never had small money in 
his pocket ; and though cool and temperate on 
other occasions, was always vehement and stor* 
my till he received his change. He paid his rent 
with great exactness, and seldom failed once a 
week to requite my landlady's civility with a supper. 
At last, such is the fate of human felicity, the 
house was alarmed at midnight by the constablci 
who demanded to search the garrets. My land^ 
lady assuring him that he had mistaken the 
door, conducted him up stairs, where he found 
the tools of a coiner; but the tenant had crawled 
along the roof to an empty house, and escaped s 
much to the joy of my landlady, who declarel 
him a very honest man, and wonders why any 
body should be hanged for making money whe» 
such numbers are in want of it. She however 
confesses that she shall, for the future, always 
question the character of those who take her 
garret without beating down the price. 

The bill was then placed again in the window, 
and the poor woman was teased for seven weeks 
by innumerable passengers, who obliged her to 
climb with them every hour up five stories, and 
then disliked the prospect, hated the noise of a 
public street, thought the stairs narrow, objected 
to a low ceiling, required the walls to be hung 
with fresher paper, asked questions about the 
neighbourhood, couli not think of living so far 
from their acquaintance, wished the windows had 
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haaked to the south rather than the west, told 
how the door and chimney might have been bet- 
ter disposed, bid her half Sie price that she 
adked, or promised to give her earnest the next 
itt^jf and came no more. 

At last, a short meagre man, in a tarnished 
¥n^8tcoat, desired to see the garret, and when he 
had stipulated For two long shelves, and a larger 
plble^ hired it at a low rate. When the a&ir 
was completed, he looked round him with great 
satis&ction, and repeated some words which the 
woman did not understand. In two days he 
brought a great box of books, took possession of 
Ms room, and lived very inoffensively, except 
that he frequently disturbed the inhabitants of 
die next floor by unseasonable noises. He was 
l^erally in bed at noon ; but from evening to 
midnight he sometimes talked aloud with great 
vehemence, sometimes stamped as in rage, some- 
thoes threw down his poker, then clattered his 
cjiairs, then sat down in deep thought, and again 
burst out into loud vociferations ; sometimes he 
would sigh as oppressed with misery, and some- 
times shake with convulsive laughter. When he 
iBoicountered any of the family, he gave way or 
bowed, but rarely spoke, except that as he went 
up stairs he often repeated, 

' Og Inrifrara iifjuira voiti. 
This habitant th' aerial regions boast : 

hard words to which his neighbours listened so 
often that they learned them without uivd^t^X^K^^- 
ing^ tbem^ What was hit employicieivl ^^c^ ^^ 

M 2 
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not venture to ask him, but at last heard a j 
ter's boy inquire for the author. 

My landlady was very often advised to be' 
of this strange man, who, though he was quie 
the present, might perhaps become outrag 
in the hot months ; but, as she was puncti 
paid, she could not find any sufficient reaso] 
dismissing him, till one night he convinced 
by setting fire to his curtains, that it was not 
to have an author for. her inmate. 

She had then for six weeki^ a successio 
tenants, who left the house on Saturday, 
instead of paying their rent, stormed at 
landlady. At last she took in two sisters, oi 
whom had spent her little fortune in proci 
remedies for a lingering disease, and was 
supported and attended by the other : she clin 
with difficulty to the apartment, where she 
guished eight we^ks, without impatience or lai 
tation, except for the expense and fatigue w 
her sister suffered, and then calmly and cent 
edly expired. The sister followed her to 
grave, paid the few debts which they had 
tracted, wiped away the tears of useless soi 
and, returning to the business of common 
resigned to me the vacant habitation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, are the changes w 
have happened in the narrow space when 
present fortune has fixed my residence. So 
it is that amusement and instruction are al' 
at hand for those who have skill and willing 
to find them ; and so just is the observatic 
Juvenal, that a single house will show what 
is done or suffered in the world. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
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Orbus es, et locuples, et BrtUo constde nattis : 

Esse libi veras credis amicUias ? 
Sunt vera ; sed quasjuvenis, quas paupm' habebas* 

Qui notms est, moriem dUigU ille tnam* maat. 

What ! old, and rich, and childless too. 

And yet believe your friends are true ? 

TVuth might perhaps to those belong. 

To those who lov'd you poor and young ; 

But, trust me, for the new you have. 

They'll love you dearly — in your grave. f. lewis. 

One of the complaints uttered by Milton's 
SamsoDy in the anguish of blindness, is, that he 
shall pass his life under the direction of others ; 
that he cannot regulate his conduct by his own 
knowledge, but must lie .at the mercy of those 
who undertake to guide him. 

There is no state more contrary to the dignity 
of wisdom than perpetual and uidimited depend- 
ance, in which the understanding lies useless, 
and every motion is received from external im- 
pulse. Reason is the great distinction of human 
nature) the faculty by which we approach to 
some degree of association with celestial intelli- 
gences ; but as the excellence of every power 
^ipears only in its operations, not to have rea- 
S0D9 and to have it useless and unemployed, is 
nearly the same. 

Such is the weakness of man, that the essence 
of things is seldom so much rcgatdedi «a ^^Xftx* 

M 3 
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nal and accidental appendages. A small varia- 
tion of trifling circumstances, a slight change of 
form by an artificial dress, or a casual difference 
of appearance by a new light and situation, will 
conciliate affection or excite abhorrence, and 
determine us to pursue or to avoid. Every man 
considers a necessity of compliance with any will 
but his own as the lowest state of ignominy and 
meanness ; few are so far lost in cowardice or 
negligence as not to rouse at the first insult of 
tyranny, and exert all their force against liim 
who usurps their property, or invades any privi- 
lege of speech or action. Yet we see oflen those 
who never wanted spirit to repel encroachment 
or oppose violence, at last, by a gradual relaxa- 
tion of vigilance, delivering up, without capitu- 
lation, the fortress which they defended against 
assault, and laying down unbidden the weapons 
which they grasped the harder for every attempt 
to Wrest them from their hands. Men eminent 
for spirit and wisdom often resign themselves to 
voluntary, pupilage, and suffer their lives to be 
modelled by officious ignorance, and their choice 
to be regulated by presumptuous stupidity. 

This unresisting acquiescence in the determi- 
nation of others, may be the consequence of 
application to some study remote from the 
beaten track of life, some emplo3nfnent which 
does not allow leisure for sufficient inspection of 
those petty affairs by which nature has decreed 
a great part of our duration to be filled. To a 
mind thus withdrawn from common objects, it 
is more eligible to. repose on the prudence of ano- 
ther, than to be exposed every moment to slight 
Jnterrijptions, The submission which such con- 
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fidence requires is paid without pain, because it 
implies no confession of inferiority. The busi- 
ness from which we withdraw our cognizance is 
not above our abilities, but below our notice. 
We please our pride with the effects of our influ- 
ence thus weakly exerted, and fancy ourselves 
placed in a higher orb, from which we regulate 
subordinate agents by a slight and distant super- 
intendence. But, whatever vanity or abstraction 
•may suggest, no man can safely do that by others 
which might be done by himself: he that indulges 
negligence will quickly become ignorant of his 
own affiurs ; and he that trusts without reserve 
will at last be deceived. 

It is, however, impossible but that, as the 
attention tends strongly towards one thing, it 
must retire from another ; and he that omits the 
care of domestic business, because he is en- 
grossed by inquiries of more importance to man- 
kind, has, at least, the merit of suffering in a 
good cause. But there are many who can plead 
no such extenuation of their folly; who shake 
off the burden of their station, not that they 
may soar with less incumbrance to the heights of 
knowledge or virtue, but that they may loiter at 
ease and sleep in quiet; and who select for 
friendship and confidence, not the faithful and 
the virtuous, but the soft, the civil, and com- 
plaint. 

This openness -to flattery is the common dis- 
grace of declining life. When men feel weak- 
ness increasing on them, they naturally desire to 
rest from the struggles of contradiction, the 
&tigue of reasoning, the anxiety of circumspec- 
tion ; when they are hourly tOTuvexiXjft^ V\\5r. 
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pains and diseases, they are unable to bear any 
new disturbance, and consider all opposition as 
an addition to misery, of which they feel already 
more than they can patiently endure. Thus 
desirous of peace, and thus fearful' of pain, the 
old man seldom inquires after any other qualities 
in those whom he caresses, than quickness in 
conjecturing his desires, activity in supplying his 
wants, dexterity in intercepting complaints he- 
fore they approach near enough to disturb himy 
flexibility to his present humour, submission to 
hasty petulance, and attention to wearisome 
narrations. By these arts alone many have been 
able to defeat the claims of kindred and of merit, 
and to enrich themselves with presents and 
legacies. 

Thrasybulas inherited a large fortune, and 
augmented it by the revenues of several lucrative 
employments, which he discharged with honour 
and dexterity. He was at last wise enough to 
consider, that life should not be devoted wholly to 
accumulation; and therefore, retiring to his 
estate, applied himself to the education of his 
children, and the cultivation of domestic hap- 
piness. 

He passed several years in this pleasing amuse- 
ment, and saw his care amply recompensed : his 
daughters were celebrated for modesty and ele- 
gance, and his sons for learning, prudence, and 
spirit. In time, the eagerness with which the 
neighbouring gentlemen courted his alliance 
obliged him to resign his daughters to other 
families ; the vivacity and curiosity of his sons 
hurried them out of rural privacy into the open 
world, from whence they had not soon an indi- 
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nation to return. This, howeyer, he had always 
hoped ; he pleased himself with the success of 
his schemes, and felt no inconvenience from 
solitude till an apoplexy depriyed him of his 
wife. 

. .Thrasybulus had now no comp»[iion ) and the 
fnaladies of increasing years having taken from 
him much of the power of procuring amusement 
for himself, he thought it necessary to procure 
some inferior friend who might ease him of his 
economical solicitudes, and divert him by cheer- 
ful conversation. All these qualities he soon 
recollected in Vafer, a clerk in one of the offices 
over which he had formerly presided. Vafer 
was invited to visit his old patron, and being by 
his station acquainted with the present modes 
of life, and by constant practice dexterous in 
business, entertained him with so many novel- 
ties, and so readily disentangled his affau's, that 
he was desired to resign his clerkship, and accept 
a liberal salary in the house of Thrasybulus. 
. Vafer, having always lived in a state of de- 
pendance, was well versed in the arts by which 
favour is obtained, and could, without repug- 
nance or hesitation, accommodate himself to 
every caprice, and echo every opinion. He 
never doubted but to be convinced, nor at- 
tempted opposition but to flatter Thrasybulus ' 
with the pleasure of a victory. By this practice 
he found his way into his patron s heart ; and, 
having first made himself agreeable, soon be- 
came important. *His insidious diligence, by 
which the laziness of age was gratified, engrossed 
the management of .affairs ; and his petV^ q&^^% 
4^ civiUty, and occasional interce%«iows •^^'^- 
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suaded the tenants to consider him as thdr friend 
and benefactor, and to entreat his enforcemoit 
of their representations of hard years, land his 
countenance to petitions for abatement of rent. 
Thrasybulus had now banqueted on flattery, 
till he ccnild no longer bear the harshness of re< 
monstrance or the insipidity of truth. All con- 
trariety to his own opinion shocked him like a 
violation of some natural right, and all recom- 
mendation of his affiurs to his inspection was 
dreaded by him as a summons to torture* His 
children were alarmed by the sudden riches of 
Vafer, but their complaints were heard by their 
&ther with impatience, as the result of a con- 
spiracy against his- quiet, and a design to con- 
demn him, for their own advantage, to croan 
out his last hours in perplexity and druSgierf* 
The daughters retired with tears in their eyes, 
but the son continued his importunities till he 
found his inheritance hazarded by his obstinacy. 
Vafer triumphed over all their efrorts, and, con- 
tinuing to confirm himself in authority, at the 
death of his master purchased an estate, and 
bade defiance to inquiry and justice. 
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N» 16S. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1761. 



Mitie tuperba pali/tislidiay tpemque caducam 

Despktf vivettbi, nam moriere iibu bkkkca. 

Bow to no patron's insolence; rely 

On no frail hopes, in freedom live and die. r. lbwis. 

None of the cruelties exercised by wealth and 
power upon indigence and dependance is more 
mischievous in its consequences, or more fre- 
quently practised with wanton negligence, than 
uie encouragement of expectations which are 
never to be gratified, and the elation and depres- 
sion of the heart by needless vicissitudes of hope 
and disappointment. 

Every man is rich or poor, according to the 
proportion between his desires and enjoyments ; 
any enlargement of wishes is therefore equally 
destructive to happiness with the diminution of 
possession ; and he that teaches another to long 
for what he never shall obtain, is no less an 
enemy to his quiet than if he had robbed hini of 
part of his patrimony. 

But representations thus refined exhibit no 
adequate idea of the guilt of pretended friend- 
ship ; of artifices by which followers are attracted 
only to decorate the retinue of pomp, and swell 
the shout of popularity, and to be dismissed with 
contempt ^nd ignominy, when their leader has 
succeeded or miscarried, when he is stck of 
show, and weary of noise. While a man^ infa^ 
tuated wkb the promises of greatii^ft) yi^'e^^i^ 
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his hours and days in attendance and solicita- 
tion, the honest opportunities of improving his 
condition pass by without his notice ; he neglects 
to cultivate his own barren soil, because he ex- 
pects every moment to be placed in regions of 
spontaneous fertility, and is seldom roused from 
his delusion, but by the gripe of distress which 
he cannot resist, and the sense of evils which 
cannot be remedied. 

The punishment of Tantalus in the infernal 
regions affords a just image of hungry servility, 
flattered with the approach of advantage, doomed 
to lose it before it conges into his reach ; always 
within a few days of felicity, and always sinking 
back to his former wants : 

'EraoT h yJfjLVYi^ A is Tr^oasTrXate yevsia' 
2T£i/T0 34 3i\J/a4)V* TTiesiv y 8K slx^v BTiBaQai, 
0(T(TaHi yap jci^^ei o yi^av ttiesiv [Azvzaviavj 
*Voa(Tax i^(>>^ dTToxiajter dvafi^oxGeV afipi^i wwdi 
Tcaa yik'Sai a, ^av£(rKe' KaToirwaaHi is ioufjLoav* 
Aev^sa i' u^i'JtsrviXa xaTOJc^HQsv %e£ na^Trov, 
^0%vat, HOi potou Kou fjLy\>\iai cl7i>iaofca^7roi. 
^uKoii T£ y7<uK$^au, km kxaiai tnXsOiojaai. 
1 h!v oTroT iOicei o yi^m kiri xef <rl /jLoaaaOatf 
Ta^y ave/Aog pl'TTTaa-KS vot) ve^ea r«iofVTa. 

" I saw," says Homer's Ulysses, " the severe 
<< punishment of Tantalus. In a lake, whose 
<< waters approached to his lips, he stood bfun- 
<< ing with thirst, without the power to drink. 
" Whenever he inclined his heaa to the stream, 
<< some deity commanded it to be dry, and the 
<< dark earth appeared at his feet. Around him 
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*f lofty trees spread their fruits to view : the pear, 
<' the pomegranate, and the apple, the green 
" olive, and the luscious fig quivered before him, 
<< which, whenever he extended his hand to 
^ seize them, were snatched by the winds into 
•< clouds and obscurity." 

This image of misery was perhaps originally 
suggested to some poet by the conduct of his 
patron, by the daily contemplation of splendour 
which he never must partake, by fruitless at- 
tempts to catch at interdicted happiness, and by 
the sudden evanescence of his reward, when he 
thought his labours almost at an end. To groan 
with poverty, when all about him was opulence, 
riot, and superfluity, and to find the favours 
which he had long been encouraged to hope, and 
had long endeavoured to deserve,- squandered at 
last on nameless ignorance, was to thirst with 
water flowing before him, and to see the fruits, 
to which his hunger was hastening, scattered by 
the wind. Nor can my correspondent, whatever 
he may have suffered, express with more justness 
or force the vexations of dependance. 

To THE Rambler. 

Sf R :*-I am one of those mortals who have 
been courted and envied as the favourites of the 
great. Having oflen gained the prize of compo- 
sition at the university, I began to hope that I 
"dioiild obtain the same distinction in every other 
place^ and determined to forsake the profession 
to which I was destined by my parents, and in 
which the interest of my family would have pro- 
cured me a very advantageous settlement. The 
pride of wit fluttered in my heart *, and vrVveiv \ 

VOL. r/. N 
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prepared to leave the coll^C) nothing entered 
my imagination but honours, caresses, and re* 
wards ; ridies without labour ; and luxury with- 
out expense. 

I hoRwever delayed my departure for a time, to 
finish the performance by which I was to draw 
the first notice of mankind upon me. When it 
was completed I hurried to London, and consi- 
dered every moment that passed before its pub- 
lication, as lost in a kind of neutral existence, 
and cut off from the golden hours of happiness 
and fame. The piece was at last printed and 
disseminated by a rapid sale ; I wandered from 
one place of concourse to another, feastecl from 
morning to night on the repetition of my own 
praises, and enjoyed the various conjectures of 
critics, the mistaken candour of my friends, and 
the impotent malice of my enemies. Some had' 
read the manuscript, and rectified its inaccura- 
cies ; others had seen it in a state so imperfect, 
that they could not forbear to wonder at its pre- 
sent excellence ; some had conversed with the 
author at the coffee-house r^nd others gave hints 
that they had lent him money. 

I kne^ that no performance is so favourably 
read as that of a writer who suppresses his name, 
and therefore resolved to remam concealed till 
those by whom literary reputation is established 
had given their suffi*ages too publicly to retract 
them. At length my bookseller infonned me 
that Aurantius, the standing patron of merit, 
had sent inquiries aflter me, and invited me to 
his acquaintance. 

The time wliich I had long expected was now 
arrived. I went to Aurantius with a beating 
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hearty for I looked upon our interview as the cri- 
tical moment of my destiny. I was received with 
civilities, which my academic rudeness made me 
unable to repay ; but when I recovered from my 
confusion, I prosecuted the conversation with 
such liveliness and propriety, that I confirmed 
my new friend in his esteem of my abilities, and 
was dismissed with the utmost ardour of profes- 
non^ and raptures of fondness. 

I was soon summoned to dine with Aurantius, 
who had assembled the most judicious of his 
friends to partake of the entertainment. Again 
I exerted my powers of sentiment and expres- 
sion^ and again found every eye sparkling with 
delighty and every tongue silent with attention. 
I now became familiar at the table of Aurantius, 
but could never, in his most private or jocund 
hours, obtain more from him than general decla- 
rations of esteem, or endearments of tenderness, 
which included no particular promise, and there- 
fore conferred no claim. This frigid reserve 
somewhat disgusted me, and when he com- 
plained of three days' absence, I took care to 
mform him with how much importunity of kind- 
ness I had been detained by his rival Pollio. 

Aurantius now considered his honour as en- 
dangered by the desertion of a wit ; and, lest I 
should have an inclination to wander, told me 
that I could never find a friend more constant 
and zealous than himself; that indeed he had 
made no promises, because he hoped to surprise 
me with advancement, but had been silently 
promoting my interest, and should continue his 
good offices, unless he found the kindness of 
'i>thers more desired. 

n2 
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. If you, Mr, Rambler, have ever ventured your 
philosophy within the attraction of greatness, 
you know the force of such language introduced 
with a smile of gracious tenderness, and impress- 
ed at the conclusion with an air of solemn sinceri- 
ty. From that instant I gave myself up wholly to 
Aurantius ; and, as he immediately resumed his 
former gaiety, expected every morning a sum- 
mons to some employment of dignity and profit. 
One month succeeded another, and, in defiance 
of appearances, I still fancied myself nearer to 
my wishes, and continued to dream of success, 
and wake to disappointment. At last the failure 
^of my little fortune compelled me to abate the 
finery which I hitherto thought necessary to the 
company with whom I associated, and the rank 
to whicn I should be raised. Aurantius, from 
the moment in which he discovered my poverty, 
considered me as fully in his power, and after- 
wards rather permitted my attendance than in- 
vited it ; thought himself at liberty to refuse my 
visits, whenever he had other amusements within 
reach, and often suffered me to wait, without 
pretending any necessary business. When I was 
admitted to his table, if any man of rank equal 
to his own was present, he took occasion to men- 
tion my writings, and commend my ingenuity, 
by which he intended to apologize for the con- 
fusion of distinctions, 'and the improper assorts 
ment of his company ; and often called upon me 
to entertain his friends with my productions, as 
a sportsman delights the squires of his neigh- 
bourhood with the curvets of liis horse, or the 
obedience of his spaniels. 

To complete my mortification, it was his prac- 
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tioe to impose tasks upon me, by requiring me 
to write upon such subjects as he thought sus- 
ceptible of ornament and iUustration. With 
these extorted performances he was htde satis- 
fiedy because he rarely found in them the ideas 
which his own imagination had suggested, and 
which he therefore thought more natural than 
mine. 

When the pale of ceremony is broken, rude- 
ness and insult; soon enter the breach. He 
now found that he might safely harass me with 
vexation, that he had fixed the shackles of patron- 
age upon me, and that I could neither resist 
-lum nor escape. At last, in the eighth year of 
my servitude, when the clamour of creditors 
•was vehement, and my necessity known to be 
extreme, he offered me a small office, but hinted 
his expectation that I should marry a young wo- 
man with whom he had been acquainted. 

I was not so far depressed by my calamities 
as to comply with this proposal ; but, knowing 
that complaints and expostulations would but 
gratify his insolence, I turned away with that 
contempt with which I shall never want spirit to 
treat tne wretch, who can outgo the guilt of a 
robber without the temptation of his profit, and 
who lures the credulous and thoughtless to main- 
tain the show of his levee, and the mirth of his 
lable, at the expense of honour, happiness, and 
life. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Ltberalis. 
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•»- — 



- Vitium, Gaure, Catonis habes. maat. 



Gaurus pretends to Cato*s fame ; 
And proves— by Cato's vice his claim. 

Distinction is so pleasing to the pride of 
man, that a great part of the pain and pleasure 
of life arises from the gratification or disappoint- 
ment of an incessant wish for superiority, from 
. the success or miscarriage of secret competitions, 
from victories and de&ats, of which, though 
they appear to us of great importance, in reality 
none are conscious except ourselves. 

Proportionate to the prevalence of tliis love of 
praise is the variety of means by which its attain- 
ment is attempted. Every man, however hope- 
less his pretensions may appear to all but him- 
self, has some project by which he hopes to rise 
to reputation ; some art by which he imagines 
that the notice of the world will be attracted ;; 
some quality, good or bad, which discriminates 
him from the common herd of mortals, and by 
which others may be persuaded to love, or comr 
pelled to fear him. The ascents of honour, how;- 
ever steep, never appear inaccessible; he that 
despairs to scale the precipices by which learning 
and valour have conducted their ^vourites, dis- 
covers some by-path, or easier acclivity, which, 
though it cannot bring him to the summit, will 
yet enable him to overlook those with whom be 
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18 now contending for eminence ; and we seldom 
require more to the happinesj^ of the present 
hour, than to surpass him that stands next be- 
fore us. 

As the greater part of human kind speak and 
act wholly by imitation, most of those who aspire 
to honour and applause propose to themselves 
some example which serves as the model of their 
conduct and the limit of their hopes. Almost 
every man, if closely examined, will be found to 
have e^xilisted himself under some leader whom 
he expects to conduct him to renown ; to have 
some hero or other, living or dead, in his view, 
whose character he. endeavours to assume, and 
whose performances he labours to equal. 

When the original is well chosen, and judi- 
ciously copied, the imitator often arrives at ex- 
cellence, which he could never have attained 
without direction ; for few are formed with abili- 
ties to discover new possibilities of excellence, 
and to distinguish themselves by means never 
tried before. 

But folly and idleness often contrive to gratify 
pride at a cheaper rate : not the qualities which 
are most illuetrious, but those which are of easi- 
est attainment, are selected for imitation; and 
the honours and rewards which public gratitude 
has paid to the benefactors of mankind, are ex- 
pected by wretches who can only imitate them 
in their vices and defects, or adopt some petty 
singularities, of which those from whom they are 
borrowed were secretly ashamed. 

No man rises to such a height as to become 
conspicuous, but he is on one side censured by 
undiscerning malice, which reproaches hlta ^ot 
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his best actions, and slanders his apparent and 
incontestable excellencies ; and idolized on the 
other by ignorant admiration, which exalts his 
faults and follies into virtues. It may be ob- 
served, that he by whose intimacy his acquain- 
tances imagine themselves dignified, generally 
diffuses among them his mien and his habits; 
and indeed, without more vigilance than is gene- 
rally applied to the regulation of the minuter 
parts of behaviour, it is not easy, when we con- 
verse much with one whose general character 
excites our veneration, to escape all contagion 
of his peculiarities, even when we do not deli- 
berately think them worthy of our notice, and 
when they would have excited laughter or dis- 
gust, had they not been protected by their alli- 
ance to nobler qualities, and accidentally con- 
sorted with knowledge or with virtue. 

The faults of a man loved or honoured some- 
times steal secretly and imperceptibly upon the 
wise and virtuous, but, by injudicious fondness 
or thoughtless vanity, are adopted with design. 
There is scarce any failing of mind or body, any 
error of opinion, or depravity of practice, which, 
instead of producing shame and discontent, its 
natural effects, has not at one time or othar 
gladdened vanity with the hopes of praise, and 
been displayed with ostentatious industry, by 
those who sought kindred minds among the wits 
or heroes, and could prove their relation only by 
similitude of deformity. 

In consequence of this perverse ambitioD, 
every habit which reason condemns may be in- 
dulged and avowed. When a man is upbraided 
with his faults^ he may indeed be pardon^ if he 
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endeavours to run for shelter to soms celebrated 
name ; but it is not to be suffered that, from the 
retreats to which he fled from infamy, he should 
issue i^ain with the confidence of conquests, 
and call upon mankind for praise. Yet we see 
men that waste their patrimony in luxury, de- 
stroy their health with debauchery, and enervate 
their minds with idleness, because there have 
been some whom luxury never could sink into 
contempt, nor idleness hinder from the praise of 
genius. 

This general inclination of niankind to copy 
characters in the gross, and the force which the 
recommendation of illustrious examples adds to 
the allurements of vice, ought to be considered 
by all whose character excludes them from the 
shades of secresy, as incitements to scrupuk)us 
caution and universal purity of manners. No 
man, however enslaved to his appetites, or hur- 
ried by his passions, can, while he preserves his 
intellects iiQimpaired, please himself with pro- 
moting the corruption of others. He whose 
merit has enlarged his influence, would surely 
wish to exert it for the benefit of mankind. Yet 
ivkch will be the effect of his reputation, while ha 
suffers himself to indulge in any favourite fault, 
that they who have no hope to reach his excel- 
lence will catch at his failings, and his virtues 
will be cited to justify the copiers of his vices. 

It is particularly the duty of those who con- 
sign illustrious names to posterity, to take care lest 
their readers be misled by ambiguous examples. 
That writer may be justly condemned as ^ji ene- 
my to goodness, who suffers fondness or interest 
to conround right with wrong, or to sheVlex l\i^ 
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faults which even the wisest and the best have 
committed from that ignominy which guilt ought 
always to suffer, and with which it should be 
more deeply stigmatized when dignified by its 
neighbourhood to uncommon worth, since we 
we shall be in danger of beholding it without 
abhorrence, unless its turpitude be laid open, 
and the eye secured from the deception of sur- 
rounding splendour. 



N« 165. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1751. 



*Hy V£0$, dxSa vimgy vvv vuf av, vMwrtoi st/ju. 

*X1 fMvog SK TToanm QiHrqoq h dfjtporieoig^ 
* Og TOTS fAsv xf S^^^ imafinvy ottot oiloe sv c7%oy. 
Ni/y y imre xg^<^^^ y^ ^iva/ACUf tot Ixm- 

AlfTIPHlLUt. 

Young was I once and poor, now rich and old ; 
A harder case than mine was never told ; 
Blest with the pow*r to use them — I had none ; 
Loaded with riche* now— the pow*r is gone. 

F. LBWXS. 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir ; — The writers who have imdertaken the 
unpromising task of moderating desire, exert all 
the power of their eloquence to show that hap- 
piness is not the lot of man, and have, by many 
arguments and examples, proved the instability 
of every condition by which envy or ambitioa 
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are excited. They have set before our eyes all 
the calamities to which we are exposed from the 
frailty of nature, the influence of accident, or the 
stratagems of malice ; they have terrified great-? 
ness with conspiracies, and riches with anxieties, 
wit with criticism, and beauty with disease. 

All the force of reason, and all tlie charms of 
language, are indeed necessary to support posi- 
tions iraich every man hears with a wish to confute 
them. Truth finds an easy entrance into the 
mind when she is introduced by desire, and at- 
tended by pleasure ; but when she intrudes un- 
called, and brings only fear and sorrow in her 
train, the passes of the intellect are barred against 
her by prejudice and passion ; if she sometimes 
forces her way by the batteries of argument^ 
she seldom long keeps possession of her con- 
quests, but is ejected by some favoured enemy, 
or at best obtains only a nominal sovereignty, 
without influence and without authority. 

That life is short we are all convinced, and yet 
sufier not that conviction to repress our projects 
or limit our expectations ; that life is miserable 
we all feel, and yet we believe that the time is 
near when we shall feel it no longer. But to 
hope happiness and immortality is equally vain. 
Our state may indeed be more or less embittered, 
as our duration may be more or less contracted : 
yet the utmost felicity which we can ever attain 
will be little better than alleviation of misery, 
and we shall always feel more pain from our 
wants than pleasure from our enjoyments. The 
incident which I am going to. relate will 
shoW) that to destroy the eflSect of ail our suc- 
cesii it is not necessary that any signal calamiVy 
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should fall upon us, that we should be harassed 
by implacable persecution, or excruciated by 
irremediable pains ; the brightest hours of pros- 
perity have their clouds, and the stream of life, 
if it IS not ruffled by obstructions, will grow pu- 
trid by stagnation. 

My father, resolving not to imitate the folly 
of his ancestors, who had hitherto lefl the 
younger sons encumbrances on the eldest, des- 
tined me to a lucrative profession ; and I, being 
careful to lose no opportunity of improvement, 
was, at the usual time in which young men enter 
the world, well qualified for the exercise of the 
business which I had chosen. 

My eagerness to distinguish myself in public, 
and my impatience of the narrow scheme of life 
to which my indigence confined me, did not 
suffer me to continue long in the town where I 
was bom. I went away as from a place of con- 
finement, with a resolution to return no more, 
till I should be able to dazzle with my splendour 
thojie who now looked upon me with contempt, 
to reward those who had paid honours to my 
dawning merit, and to show all who had suffered 
me to glide by them unknown and n^Iected, 
how much they mistook their interest in omit- 
ting to propitiate a genius like mine. 

Such were my intentions when I sallied forth 
into the unknown world, in quest of riches and 
honours, which I expected to procure in a veiy 
short time ; for what could withhold them from 
industry and knowledge? He that indulges 
hope will always be disappointed. Reputation 
I very soon obtained; but as merit is much 
more cheaply acknowledged than rewardid, I 
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did not find myself yet enriched in proportion to 
my celebrity. 

I had, however, in time, surmounted the ob- 
stacles by which envy and competition obstruct 
the first attempts of a new claimant, and saw my 
opponents and censurers tacitly confessing their 
despair of success, by courting my friendsliip and 
jdelding to my influence. They who once pur- 
sued me, were now satisfied to escape from me ; 
and they who had before thought me presump- 
tuous in hoping to overtake them, had now their 
utmost wish, if they were permitted, at no great 
distance, quietly to follow me. 

My wants were not madly multiplied as my 
acquisitions increased, and the time came, at 
length, when I thought myself enabled to gratify 
all reasonable desires, ana when, therefore, I re- 
solved to enjoy that plenty and serenity which I 
had been hitherto labouring to procure, to enjoy 
them while I was yet neither crushed by age 
into infirmity, nor so habituated to a particular 
manner of life as to be unqualified for new studies 
or entertainments. 

I now quitted my profession, and, to set myself 
at once free firom all importunities to resume it, 
changed my residence, and devoted the remain- 
ing part of my time to quiet and amusement. 
Amidst innumerable projects of pleasure, which 
restless idleness incited me to form, and of which 
most, when they came to the moment of execu- 
tion, were rejected for others of no longer conti- 
nuance, some accident revived in my imagination 
the pleasing ideas of my native place. It was now 
in my power to visit those from whom I had been 
so long absent, in such a manner as wa& cqtv^\^- 

vox. VI, o 
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tent with my former resolution, and I wondered 
how it could happen that I had so long delayed 
ray own happiness. 

Full of the admiration which I should excite, 
and the homage which I should receive, I dressed 
my servants in a more ostentatious livery, pur- 
chased a magnificent chariot, and resolved to 
dazzle the inhabitants of the little town with an 
unexpected blaze of greatness. 

While the preparations that vanity required 
were made for my departure, which, as workmen 
will not easily behurriedbeyondtheirordinary rate, 
I thought very tedious, I solaced my impatience 
with imaging the various censures that my ap- 
pearance would produce ; the hopes which some 
would feel from my bounty ; the terror which my 
power would strike on others ; the aukward re- 
spect with which I sliould be accosted by timo- 
rous officiousness ; and- the distant reverence with 
which others, less familiar to splendour and dig- 
nity, would be contented to gaze upon me. I 
deliberated a long time, whether I should imme- 
diately descend to a level with ray former acquain- 
tances, or make my condescension more grateful 
by a gentle transition from haughtiness and re- 
serve. At length I determined to forget some of 
my companions, till they discovered themselves 
by some indubitable token, and to receive the 
congratulations of others upon my good fortune 
with indifference, to show that 1 always expected 
what I had now obtained. The acclamations of 
the populace I purposed to reward with six hogs- 
heads of ale, and a roasted ox, and then recom- 
mend to tliem to return to their work. 

At last all the trappings of grandeur were 
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fitted, and I began the journey of triumph, 
which I could have wished to have ended in the 
same moment ; but my horses felt none of their 
master's ardour^ and I was shaken four days upon 
rugged roads. I then entered the town ; and, 
having graciously let fall- the glasses that my 
person might be seen, passed slowly through the 
street. The noise of the wheels brought the in- 
habitants to their doors, but I could not perceive 
that I was known by them. At last I alighted, 
and my name, I suppose, was told by my servants, 
for the barber stent from the opposite house 
and seized me by the hand with honest joy in 
his countenance, which, according to the rule 
that I had prescribed to myself, I repressed with 
a frigid graciousness. The fellow, instead of 
unking into dejection, turned away with con- 
tempt, and left me to consider how the second 
salutation should be received. The next friend 
was better treated, for I soon found that I must 
purchase by civility that regard which 1 had 
expected to enforce by insolence. 

There was yet no smoke of bonfires, no har- 
mony of bells, no shout of crowds, no riot of 
joy; the business of the day went forward as 
before ; and, after having ordered a splendid 
supper, which no man came to partake, and 
which my chagrin hindered me from tasting, I 
went to bed, where the vexation of disappoint- 
ment overpowered the fatigue of my journey, and 
kept me from sleep. 

I rose so much humbled by these mortifica- 
tions, as to inquire after the present state of the 
town, and found that I had been absent too long 
to obtain the triumph which had ftaUete^ xom 

-- o'2 
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expectation. Of the friends whose compliments 
I expected, some had long ago moved to distant 
provmces, some had lost in the maladies of age 
all sense of another's prosperity, and some had 
forgotten our former intimacy amidst care and 
distresses. Of three whom I had resolved to 
punish for their former offences by a longer con- 
tinuance of neglect, one was, by his own indus- 
try, raised above my scorn, and two were shel- 
tered from it in the grave. All those whom I 
loved, feared, or hated, all whose envy or whose 
kindness I had hopes of contemplating with plea- 
sure, were swept away, and their place was filled 
by a new generation with other views and other 
competitions ; and among many proofs of the 
impotence of wealth, I found that it conferred 
upon me very few distinctions in my native 
place. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Serotinus, 
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Pauper eris semper, si pauper es, JSmiUane : 

Daniur opes nvUi nunc nisi etimtibus, maet. 

Once poor, my friend, still poor you must remain, 
The rich alone have all the means of gain. 

KDW. CAVE. 

No complaint has been more frequently re- 
peated in all ages than that of the n^lect of 
merit associated with poverty, and the difficulty 
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with which valuable or pleasing qualities force 
themselves into view, when they are obscured 
by indigence. It has been long observed, that 
native beauty has little power to charm without 
the ornaments which fortune bestows, and that 
to want the favour of others is often sufficient to 
hinder us from obtaining it. 

Every day discovers that mankind are not yet 
convinced of their en'or, or that their conviction 
is without power to influence their conduct ; for 
poverty still continues to produce contempt, and 
still obstructs the claims of kindred and of virtue. 
The eye of wealth is elevated towards higher 
stjitions, and seldom descends to examine the 
actions of those who are* placed below the level 
of its notice, and who in distant regions and 
lower situations are struggling with distress, or 
toiling for bread. Among the multitudes over- 
whelmed with insuperable calamity, it is com- 
mon to find those whom a very little assistance 
would enable to support themselves with de- 
cency, and who yet cannot obtain from near 
relations, what they see hourly lavished in osten- 
tation, luxury, or frolic. 

There are natural reasons why poverty does 
not easily conciliate; affection. He that has been 
confined from his infancy to the conversation of 
the lowest classes of mankind, must necessarily 
want those accomplishments which are the usual 
means of attracting favour; and though truth, 
fortitude, and probity, give an indisputable right 
to reverence and kindness, they will not be dis- 
tinguished by common eyes, unless they are 
brightened' by elegance of manners, but are cast 
aside like unpolished gems, of which iioti^VjwV. 

o 3 



the artist knows the intrinsic value, till t) 
asperities are smoothed and tlieir incrustati 
rubbed away. 

The grossness of vulgar habits obstructs 
efficacy of virtue, as impurity and harshnes 
style impair the force of reason, and rug 
numbers turn oft' the mind from artifice of 
position, and fertility of invention. Few Y 
strength of reason to over-rule the percept 
of sense ; and yet fewer have curiosity or b< 
volence to struggle long against the first imp 
sion ; he therefore who fails to please in 
salutation and address, is at once rejected, 
never obtains an opportunity of showing 
latent excellencies or essential qualities. 

It is, indeed, not easy to prescribe a succe^ 
manner of approach to the distressed or ne 
sitous, whose condition subjects every kini 
behaviour equally to miscarriage. He wl 
confidence of merit incites him to meet, witl 
any apparent sense of inferiority, the eye 
those who flattered themselves with their 
dignity, is considered as an insolent leve 
impatient of the just prerogatives of rank 
wealth, eager to usurp the station to whicl 
has no right, and to confound the subordinat 
of society ; and who would contribute to 
exaltation of that spirit which even want 
calamity are not able 'to restrain from rude 
and rebellion. 

But no better success will commonly be f( 
to attend servility and dejection, wliich c 
give pride the confidence to treat them with 
tempt. A request made with diffidence 
timidity is easily denied, because the petiti 
/j/msclf sccmfi to doubt its t\U\e?>?'. 
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Kindness is generally reciprocal ; we are desi- 
rous of pleasing others, because we receive plea- 
sure from them ; but by what means can the man 
please, whose attention is engrossed by his dis- 
tresses, and who has no leisure to be officious ; 
whose will is restrained by his necessities, and 
who has no power to confer benefits ; whose tem- 
per is perhaps vitiated by misery, and whose 
understanding is impeded by ignorance? 

It is yet a more offensive discouragement, that 
the same actions performed by different hands 
produce different effects, and instead of rating 
the man by his performances, we rate too fre- 
quently the performance by the man. It some- 
times happens in the combinations of life, that 
important services are performed by inferiors ; 
but though their zeal and activity may be paid 
by pecuniary rewards, they seldom excite that 
flow of gratitude, or obtain that accumulation of 
recompense, with which all think it their duty to 
acknowledge the favour of those who descend to 
their assistance from a higher elevation. To be 
obliged, is to be in some respect inferior to ano- 
ther; and few willingly indulge the memory of 
an action which raises one whom they have always 
been accustomed to think below them,. hut satisfy 
themselves with faint praise and penurious pay- 
ment, and drive it from their own minds, and endea- 
vour to conceal it from the knowledge of others. 

It may be always objected to the services of 
those who can be supposed to want a reward, that 
they were produced not by kindness but interest ; 
they are therefore, when they are no longer 
wanted, easily disregarded as arts of insinuation, 
or stratagems of seltishness. Beneftts w\\\c\v «i\^ 
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received as gifts from wealtl), are exacte 
debts from indigence ; and he that in a 
station is celebrated for superfluous good: 
would in a meaner condition have barely ! 
confessed le have done his duty. 

It is scarcely possible for the utmost ben 
lence to oblige, when exerted under the di 
vantages of great inferiority ; far, by the \ 
tual arrogance of wealth, such expectations 
commonly formed as no zeal or industir 
satisfy ; and what regard can he hope, who 
done leas than was demanded from him ? 

There are indeed kindnesses conferred w 
were never purchased by precedent favours, 
there is an affection not arising from gratitud 
gross interest, by-which similar natures are atti 
cd to each otlier, without prospect of any o 
advantage than the pleasure of exchanging s< 
ments, and the hope of confirming their est 
of themselves by the approbation of each oi 
Hut this spontaneous fondness seldom rise 
the sight of poverty, which every one reg 
with habitual contempt, and of which the 
pliiuse is no more courted by vanity, than 
countenance is solicited by ambition. The i 
generous and disinterested friendship must bt 
solved fit last into the love of ourselves ; he th 
fore whose reputation or dignity inclines u 
consider his esteem as a testimonial of dei 
will always find our hearts open to his end 
ments. We every day see men of eminence 
lowed with all the obseqniousnesB of depends 
and courted with all the blandishments of 
tcry, by those wlio want nothing from them 
profesmona of regard, and wha think themse 
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liberally rewarded by a bow, a smile, or an 
embrace. 

But those prejudices which eveiy mind feels 
more or less in favour of riches, ought, like other 
opinions, which only custom and example have 
impressed upon us, to be in time subjected to 
reason. We must learn how to separate the real 
character from extraneous adhesions and casual 
circumstances ; to consider closely him whom we 
are about to adopt or to reject ; to regard his 
inclinations as well as his actions ; to trace out 
those virtues which lie torpid in the heart for 
want of opportunity, and those vices that lurk 
unseen by the absence of temptation ; that when 
we find worth faintly shooting in the shades of 
obscurity, we may let in light and sun-shine 
upon it, and ripen barren volition into efficacy 
and power. 



N« 167. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1751. 



CaruUda perpetuo reside^ Concordia, lecto, 
Tamque pari semper sit Venus aquajugo, 

DiUgat ipsa senem quondam : sed et ilia mariio. 
Tunc quoque cum Juerit, non videatur anus, 

MART. 

Their nuptial bed may smiling Concord dress, 
And Venus still the happy union bless ! 
Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth 
To their dim eyes recall the bloom of youth. 

F. LSWIS. 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir : — ^It is not common to envy tho^ n<i\^5cv 
yAwm we cannot easily be placed^ in couv^tv^^w 
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Every man sees without malevolence the progress 
of another in the tracts of life, which he has him- 
self no desire to tread, and hears, without incli- 
nation to cavils or contradiction, the renown of 
those whose distance will not suffer them to draw 
the attention of mankind from his own merit. 
The sailor never thinks it necessary to contest 
the lawyer s abilities ; nor would the Rambler, 
however jealous of his reputation, be much dis- 
turbed by the success of rival wits at Agra or 
Ispahan. 

We do not therefore ascribe to you any super- 
lative degree of virtue, when we believe that we 
may infonn you of our change of condition with- 
out danger of malignant fascination ; and that 
when you read of the marriage of your corres- 
pondents Hymenseus and Tranquilla, you will join 
your wishes to those of their other friends for the 
happy event of an union in wliich caprice and 
selfishness had so little part. 

There is at least this reason why wc should be 
less deceived in our connubial hopes than many 
who enter into the same state, that we have al- 
lowed our minds to form no unreasonable expec- 
tations, nor vitiated our fancies, in the soft hours 
of courtship, with visions of felicity which human 
power cannot bestow, or of perfection whidi 
human virtue cannot attain. That impartiality 
with which we endeavour to inspect the manners 
of all whom we have known was never so much 
overpowered by our passion but that we discover- 
ed some faults and weaknesses in each other; 
and joined our hands in conviction, that as there 
are advantages to be enjoyed in marriage, there 
are inconveniencies likewise to be endured ; and 
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that, together with confederate intellects and 
auxiliary yirtues, we must find different opinions 
and opposite inclinations. 

We however flatter ourselves, for who is not 
flattered by himself as well as by others on the 
day of marriage? that we are eminently qualified to 
give mutual pleasure. Our birth is without any 
such remarkable disparity as can give either an 
opportunity of insulting the other with pompous 
names and splendid alliances, or of calling in, 
upon any domestic controversy, the overbearing 
assistance of poweiful relations. Our fortune 
was equally suitable, so that we meet M'ithout 
any of those obligations, which always produce 
reproach or suspicion of reproach, which, though 
they may be forgotten in the gaieties of the first 
month, no delicacy will always suppress, or of 
which the suppression must be considered as a 
new favour, to be repaid by tameness and sub- 
mission, till gratitude takes the place of love, and 
the desire of pleasing degenerates by degrees into 
the fear of offending. 

The settlements caused no delay ; for we did 
not trust our affairs to the negociation of wretches 
who would have paid their court by multiplying 
stipulations. Tranquilla scorned to detain any 
part of her fortune from him into whose hands 
she delivered up her person ; and Hymensus 
tliought no act of baseness more criminal than 
his who enslaves his wife by her own generosity, 
who, by marrying without any jointure, condemns 
her to all the dangers of accident and caprice, 
and at last boasts his liberality, by granting what 
only the indiscretion of her kindness enabled Uvvw 
to withhold. He therefore rcceive& oti \\ve c«vci- 
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raon terms the portion which any other woman 
might have brought him, and reserved all the 
exuberance of acknowledgment for those excel- 
lencies which he has yet been able to discover 
only in Tranquilla. 

We did not pass the weeks of courtship like 
those who consider themselves as taking the last 
draught of pleasure, and resolve not to quit the 
bowl without a surfeit, or who know themselves 
about to set happiness to hazard, and endeavour 
to lose their sense of danger in the ebriety of 
perpetual amusement, and whirl round the gulph 
before they sink. Hymenseus oflten repeated a 
medical axiom, that, the succours of sickness ought 
not to be wasted in health. We know that how- 
ever our eyes may yet sparkle, and our hearts 
bound at the presence of each other, the time of 
listlessness and satiety, of peevishness and dis- 
content, must come at last, in which we shall be 
driven for relief to shows and recreations : that 
the uniformity of life must be sometimes diversi- 
fied, and the vacuities of conversation sometimes 
supplied. We rejoice in the reflection that wc 
have stores of novelty yet unexhausted, which 
may be opened when repletion shall call for 
change, and gratifications yet untasted, by which 
life, when it shall become vapid or bitter, may 
be restored to its former sweetness and sprigfat- 
liness, and again irritate the appetite, ana ^ain 
sparkle in the cup. 

Our time will probably be less tasteless than 

that of those whom the authority and avarice of 

parents unite almost without their consent in 

their early years, before t\\e>f \vaNfe ^iccvynw^^tfid 

any fund of reflectior^, or coVXccVc^ \\\\>XfcTV5i\^ Vsi 
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mutual entertainment. Such we have often seen 
riBing in the morning to cards, and retiring in the 
afternoon to doze, whose happiness was celebrat- 
ed by their neighbours, because they happened 
to grow rich by parsimony, and to be kept quiet 
by insensibility, and agreed to eat and to sleep 
together. 

We have both mingled with the world, and are 
therefore no strangers to the faults and virtues, 
the designs and competitions, the hopes and fears 
of our contemporanes. We have both amused 
our leisure with books, and can therefore recount 
the events of former times, or cite the dictates of 
ancient wisdom. Eveiy occurrence furnishes 
us with some hint which one or the other can 
improve, and if it should happen that memory or 
imagination fail us, we can retire to no idle or 
unimproving solitude. 

Though our characters, be held at a distance, 
exhibit this general resemblance, yet, a nearer 
inspection discovers such a dissimilitude of our 
habitudes and sentiments^ as leaves each some 
peculiar advantages, and afibrds that concordia 
diicorsy that suitable disagreement, which is al- 
ways necessary to intellectual harmony. There 
may be a total diversity of ideas which admits 
no participation of the same delight, and there 
may likewise be such a conformity of notions 
as leaves neither any thing to add to the decisions 
of the other. With such contrariety there can 
be no peace, with such similarity there can be no 
pleasure. Our reasonings, though often formed 
upon different views, terminate generally in the 
same conclusion. Our thoughts, like tVNwV^v% 
iuiung from distant springs, arc eac\i \rcv\)xe^'dX- 

VOL. vi» p 
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€(1 in its course with various mixtures, and tinged 
by infusions unknown to the other, yet, at lasty 
easily unite into one stream, and purify themselves 
by the gentle effervescence of contrary qualities. 

These benefits we receive in a greater degree 
as we converse without reserve, because we have 
nothing to conceal. We have no debts to be 
paid by imperceptible deductions from avowed 
expenses, no habits to be indulged by the private 
subserviency of a favoured servant, no private in- 
terviews with needy relations, no intelligence 
with spies placed upon each other. We consi- 
dered marriage as the most solemn league of 
perpetual friendship, a state from which artifice 
and concealment are to be banished for ever, and 
in which every act of dissimulation is a breach of 
faith. 

The impetuous vivacity of youth, and that 
ardour of desire, which the first sight of pleasure 
naturally produces, have long ceased to hurry us 
into irregularity and vehemence ; and experience 
has shewn us tliat few gratifications are too valu- 
able to be sacrificed to complaisance. \Vc have 
thought it convenient to rest from the fatigue of 
pleasure, and now only continue that course of 
life into which we had before entered, confirmed 
in our choice by mutual approbation, supported 
in our resolution by mutusJ encouragement, and 
assisted in our efforts by mutual exhortation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, is our prospect of life, a 
prospect which, as it is beheld with more atten- 
tion, seems to open more extensive happiness, 
/wd spreads, by degrees, into the boundless rc- 
/^ions of eternity. But if a\\ out \vTv\^c:^c^\wk&\«KiL 
rn/n, and we are doomed lo ^wt v>tv^ ycviX»s«» 
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more of Uie uncertainty of human discernment, 
we shall comfort ourselves amidst our disappoint- 
mentSy that we were not betrayed by such delu- 
lions as caution could not escape, since we sought 
happiness only in the arms of virtue. 

We are. Sir, 

Your humble Servants, 

Hymenaus, 
Tranquilla. 
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Decijnt 
Frons prima multoSf vara mens intelli^ii 
Quod iiUeriore cojididit cura angulo. thmdrvs. 

The tinsel gliUer, and the specious mien» 
I>elude the most ; few pry behind the scene. 

It has been observed by Boileau, that << a mean 
or common thought expressed in pompous dic> 
tioDy generally pleases more than a new or noble 
sentiment delivered in low and vulgar language ; 
because the number is greater of those whom 
custom has enabled to judge of words, than whom 
study has qualified to examine things." 

Tills solution might satisfy, if such only were 
ofiended with meanness of expression as are un- 
able to distinguish propriety of thought, and to 
separate propositions or images, from the vehicles 
by which they are conveyed to the undet?X^xv^- 
'mg: But Ms kind of disgust is by t\o rcv^'accvs. 
eon£ned to the ignorant or superficial ; it o\iv?Y«>Xe^ 

p 2 
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uniformly and universally upon readers of all 
classed ; every man, however profound or abr 
stracted, perceives himself irresistibly alienated 
by low terms ; they who profess the most zealous 
adherence to truth are forced to admit that she 
owes part of her charms to her ornaments ; and 
loses much of her power over the soul, when she 
appears disgraced by a dress uncouth or Dl- 
adjusted. 

We are all offended by low terms, but are not 
disgusted alike by the same compositions, because 
we do not all agree to censure the same terms as 
low. No word is naturally or intrinsically meaner 
than another ; our opinion therefore of words, as 
of other things arbitrarily and capriciously es- 
tablished, depends wholly upon accident and 
custom. The cottager thinks those apartments 
splendid and spacious, which an inhabitant of 
palaces will despise for their inelegance ; and to 
him who has passed most of his hours with the 
delicate and polite, many expressions will seem 
sordid, which another, equally acute, may hear 
without offence ; but a mean term never mils to 
displease him to whom it appears mean, as poverty 
is certainly and invariably despised, though he 
who is poor in the eyes of some, may, by others, 
be envied for his wealth. 

Words become low by the occasions to whidi 
they are applied, or the general character of them 
who use them ; and the disgust which they pro- 
duce arises from the revival of those images with 
which they are commonly united. Thus if, in 
the most solemn discourse, a phrase happens to 
occur which has been successfully employed in 
some ludicrous narrative, the gravest auditor finds 
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it difficult to refrain from laughter, when they 
who are not prepossessed by the same accidental 
association, are utterly unable to guess the reason 
of his merriment. Words which convey idcds of 
dignity in one age, are banished from elegant 
writing or conversation in another, because they 
are in time debased by vulgar mouths, and can 
be no longer heard without the involuntary recol- 
lection of unpleasing images. 

When Macbeth is confirming himself in the 
horrid purpo^ of stabbing his king, he breaks 
out amidst his emotions into a wish natural to a 
murderer : 

-Come, thick night 



And pall thee in the dunncst snnoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it niakes ; 
Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of tl)c ditrk, 
To cry, Hold, hold ! 

In this passage is exerted all the force of poetry : 
that force which calls new powers into being, 
which embodies sentiment, and animates matter : 
yet, perhaps, scarce any man now peruses it 
without some disturbance of liis attention from 
the counteraction of the words to the ideas. 
What can be more dreadful than to implore the 
presence of night, invested, not in common ob- 
scurity, but in the smoke of hell ? Yet the efficacy 
of this invocation is destroyed by the insertion of 
an epithet now seldom heard but in the stable* 
and dun night may come or go without any other 
notice than contempt. 

If we start into raptures when some hero of 
the Iliad tell us that Sb'^y fxatvrrat^ his lance rages 
with eagerness to destroy ; if we ate aVwrcwiA. ^v 
t?ie terror of the soldiers comtnatvd^jd \i^ C«%w 

p 3 
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to hew down the sacred grove» who dreaded, 
says Lucan, lest the axe aimed at the oak should 
fly back upon the striker : 

'Si robora sacra ferirent. 



In sua credebant redUuras fuembra securest 

None dares with impious steel the grove to rend. 
Lest on himself the destin*d stroke descend ; 

we cannot surely but sympathize with the horrors 
of a wretch about to murder his master, his friend, 
his benefactor, who suspects that the we^wn 
will refuse its office, and start back from the 
breast which he is preparing to violate. Yet 
this sentiment is wesdcened by the name of an 
instrument used by butchers and cooks in the 
meanest emp]o3rments ; we do not immediately 
conceive that any crime of importance is to be 
committed with a knife ; or who does not, at last, 
from the long habit of connecting a knife with 
sordid offices, feel aversion rather than terror ? 

Macbeth proceeds to wish, in the madness of 
guilt, that the inspection of Heaven may be inter- 
cepted, and that he may, in the involutions of 
infernal darkness, escape the eye of Providence. 
This is the utmost extravagance of determined 
wickedness ; yet this is so debased by two unfor- 
tunate words, that while I endeavour to impress 
on my reader the enei^ of the sentiment, I can 
scarce check my risibility, when the expression 
forces itself upon my mind; for who, without 
some relaxation of his gravity, can hear of the 
avengers of guilt peeping through a blanket. 

These imperfections of diction are less obyious 
to the reBdeVy as he is less acc^^voX^ VvV^cl cno^- 
^on usages ; they are thete^oxe vi\vo>\^ vw^tck^- 
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tible to a foreigner, who learns our language 
from books, and will strike a solitary academic 
less forcibly than a modish lady. 

Among the numerous requisites that most 
occur to complete an author, few are of more 
importance than an early entrance into the living 
world. The seeds of knowledge may be planted 
in solitude, but must be cultivated in public. 
Argumentation may be taught in colleges, and 
theories formed in retirement ; but the artifice of 
embellishment, and the powers of attraction, can 
be gained only by general converse. 

An acquaintance with prevailing customs and 
fashionable elegance is necessary likewise for 
other purposes. The injury that grand imagery 
suffers from unsuitable language, personal merit 
may fear from rudeness and indelicacy. When 
the success of ^neas depended on the favour of 
the queen upon whose coasts he was driven, his 
celestial protectress thought him not sufficiently 
secured against rejection by his piety or bravery, 
but decorated him for the interview with preter- 
natural beauty. Whoever desires, for his writings 
or himself, what none can reasonably contemn, 
the favour of mankind, must add grace to strength, 
and make his thoughts agreeable as well as 
useful. Many complain of neglect who never 
tried to attract regard. It cannot be expected 
that the patrons of science or virtue should be 
solicitous to discover excellencies, which they 
who possess them shade and disguise. Few have 
abilities so much needed by the rest of the world 
as to be caressed on their own terms ; aT\^ \\^ 
that will not condescend to recomraetvd Yvww^^^ 
Ajr external embellishments, must s\\bxv\\V \c\ ^^^ 
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fate of just sentiments meanly expressed, and be 
ridiculed and forgotten before he is understood. 
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J^ec jUvteum caditf nee demorsos sapit unguei* 

ransiirr* 

No blood from bitten nails those poems drew ; 
But chum*d, like spittle, from the lips they flew. 

DRYDSV. 

Natural historians assert that whatever is 
formed for long duration arrives slowly to its 
maturity. Thus the firmest timber is of tardy 
growth, and animals generally exceed each othor 
in longevity, in proportion to the time between 
their conception and their birth. 

The same observation may be extended to the 
offspring of the mind. Hasty compositions, how* 
ever they please at first by flowery luxuriance^ 
and spread in the sunshine of temporary favour^ 
can seldom endure the change of seasons, but 
perish at the first blast of criticism, or frost of 
neglect. When Apelles was reproached with 
the paucity of his productions, and the incessant 
attention with which he retouched his pieces, be 
condescended to make no other answer than that 
he painted for perpetuUy, 

No vanity can more justly incur contempt and 
indignation than that which boasts of negligence 
and hurry. For who can bear with patience the 
writer who claims such superiority to the rest of 
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his species, -as to imagine that mankind are at 
leisure for attention to his extemporary sallies, 
and that posterity will reposite his casual effusions 
among the treasures of ancient wisdom ? 

Men have sometimes appeared of such trans- 
cendent abilities, that their slightest and most 
cursory performances excel all that labour and 
study can enable meaner intellects to compose ; 
as there are regions of which the spontaneous 
products cannot be equalled in other soils by 
care and culture. But it is no less dangerous for 
any man to place himself in this rank of under- 
standing, and fancy that he is bom to be illus- 
trious without labour, than to omit the cares of 
husbandry, and expect from his ground the blos- 
soms of Arabia. 

The greatest part of those who congratulate 
themselves upon their intellectual dignity, and 
usurp the privileges of genius, are men whom 
only themselves would ever have marked out as ' 
enriched by uncommon liberalities of nature, or 
entitled to veneration and immortality on easy 
terms. This ardour of confidence is usually 
found among those who, having not enlarged 
th^ir notions by books or conversation, are per- 
suaded, by the partiahty which we all feel in our 
own favour, that they have reached the summit of 
excellence, because they discover none higher 
than themselves ; and who acquiesce in the first 
thoughts that occur, because their scantiness of 
knowledge allows them little choice; and the 
narrowness of their views affords them no glimpse 
of perfection, of that sublime idea which human 
industry has from the first ages been vainly toil- 
ing to approach. They see a litde, atv^ \i€CveH^ 
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there is uothing bejiond Clieir sphere 
the Patuecos of i^pain, who iiihab 
vaUeVi conceived the surrounding i 
be ti)e boundaries of the world. 1 
as perfection is more distinctly co 
pleasure of contemplatiog our own | 
will be lessened ; it may therefore 
that they who most deserve praJi 
afraid to decide in iuvour of their 
mances ; they know how much is et 
their completion, and wait with 
terror the determination of the publii 
crery one else," says 'fully, " but 
myself." 

It has ollcn been inquired, why, n 
ing the advances of latter ages in 
the assistance which the infusion 
new ideas has given us, we still & 
sncuenti in the art of compositioD. 
of their superiority may be justly 
the graces of their language, from wh 
polished of the present European toi 
tiling more than barbarous degeners 
advantage they might gain merely 
which put them in possession of the 
sentiments, and left us nothing but 
tition or forced conceits. But the 
of their praise seems to hare been 
ward of modesty and labour. Th 
human weakness confined them c 
one study, which their knowledge < 
of every science engaged them to pi 
indefatignble diligence. 
Among the writers oE antif^'diVj 
none except Statius who uenluTe* \ 
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speedy production of his writings, either as an 
extenuation of his faults, or a proof of his faci- 
lity. Nor did Statius, when he considered him- 
self as a candidate for lasting reputation, think a 
doser attention unnecessary, but amidst all his 
pride and indigence, the two great hasteners of 
modem poems, employed twelve years upon the 
Thebaid, and thinks his claim to renown propor- 
tk>nate to his labour. 

Thebais, mvUa cruciata lima, 
Tentat, midacijide, Manluitna: 
GaudUi fanue. 

PolishM with endless toil, my lays 
At length aspire to Mantuan praise. 

Ovid indeed apologizes in his banishment for 
the imperfection of his letters, but mentions his 
want of leisure to polish them, as an addition to 
his calamities ; and was so far from imagining 
revisals and corrections unnecessary, that at his 
departure from Rome he threw his Metamor- 
phoses into the fire, lest he should be disgraced 
by a book wliich he could not hope to finish. 

It seems not often to have happened that tlie 
same writer aspired to reputation in verse and 
prose; and of those few that attempted such 
diversity of excellence, I know not that even one 
SQCceeded. Contrary characters they never ima- 
g;ined a single mind able to support, and there- 
fore no man is recorded to have undertaken more 
^n one kind of dramatic poetry. 

What they liad written, they did not venture 
in their first fondness to thrust mto \)ev^\NwV^> 
but, considering the impYo^^fvet^ o^ ^cw^vcv% 
irtli inconsiderately that \vYuc\v cawcvoX. V>c, x^ 
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called, deferred the publication, if not nine years, 
according to the direction of Horace, yet till 
their fancy was cooled after the raptures of inven- 
tion and the glare of novelty had ceased to daz« 
zle the judgment. 

There were in those days no weekly or diurnal 
writers ; multa dies, et multa litura, much time, 
and many rasures, were considered as indispen- 
sable requisites; and that no other method of 
attaining lasting praise has been yet discovered, 
may be conjectured from the blotted manuscripts 
of Milton now remaining, and from the taray 
emission of Pope's compositions, delayed more 
than once till the incidents to which they alluded 
were forgotten, till his enemies were secure from 
his satire, and, what to an honest mind must be 
more painful, his friends were deaf to his enco- 
miums. 

To him, whose eagerness of praise hurries his 
productions soon into the light, many imperfec- 
tions are unavoidable, even where the mind fur- 
nishes the materials, as well as regulates their 
disposition, and nothing depends upon search or 
information. Delay opens new veins of thought, 
the subject dismissed for a time appears with a 
new train of dependent images, the accidents 
of reading or conversation supply new ornaments 
or allusions, or mere intermission of the fatigue 
of thinking enables the mind to collect new 
force, and make new excursions. But all those 
benefits come too late for him, who, when he 
was weary with labour, snatched at the recom- 
pensCi and gave his work to his friends and his 
enemies as toon as impalvetvt^ aftdk. \t\v^^ ^x- 
suadcd him to conclude it. 
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One of the most pernicious effects of haste is 
obscurity. He that teems with a quick succes- 
sion of ideas, and perceives how one sentiment 
produces another, easily believer that he can 
clearly express what he so strongly comprehends ; 
he seldom suspects his thoughts of embarrass- 
ment, while he preserves in his own memory the 
series of connexion, or his diction of ambiguity, 
while only one sense is present to his mind. Yet 
if he has been employed on an abstruse or com- 
plicated argument, he will find, when he has a 
while withdrawn his mind, and returns as a new 
reader to his work, that he has only a conjec- 
tural glimpse of his own meaning, and that to 
explain it to those whom he desires to instruct, 
he roust open his sentiments, disentangle his 
method, and alter his arrangement. 

Authors and lovers always suffer some infatua- 
tion, from which only absence can set them free ; 
and every man ought to restore himself to the 
full exercise of his judgment, before he does 
that which he cannot do improperly, without 
injuring his honour and his quiet. 
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Confiteor ; si quid prodest delictafateru ovii 

I grant the charge ; forgive the fault confessed. 

To THE RaMBLEU. 

Sir : — I am one of those beirigs, from wb 
many, that melt at the sight of all other mise 
think it meritorious to withhold relief; one wb 
tlie rigour of virtuous indignation dooms to s 
fer without complaint, and perish without regai 
]L H and whom I myself have formerly insulted 

' * the pride of reputation and security of ini; 

ty.a ccnce. 

''^" I am of a good family, but my father ¥ 

burthened with more children than he could i 

cently support. A wealthy relation, as he t 

veiled from London to his country seat, cont 

scending to make him a visit, was touched w 

compassion of his narrow fortune, and resoh 

jj to ease him of part of his charge, by taki 

-}. the care of a child upon himself. Distress 

5^; one side, and ambition on the other, were 1 

■^f powerful for parental fondness, and the lit 

f family passed in review before him, that he mi| 

make his choice. I was then ten years old, ai 

without knowing for what purpose I was cal 

to my great cousin, endeavoured to recommc 

myself by my best couvtesy, suy\^\\vk\ m^ ^x 

ticst songy told the last slovy \ha\.\\\^^ x 



£l 
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and so much endeared myself by my innocence, 
that he declared his resolution to adopt me, and 
to educate me with his own daughters. 

My parents felt the common struggles at the 
thought of parting, and some natural tears they 
droppdy but ijoipd them soon. They considered, 
not without that false estimation of the value of 
wealth which poverty long continued always pro- 
duces, that I was raised to higher rank than 
they could give me, and to hopes of more ample 
fortune than they could bequeath. My mother 
sold some of her ornaments to dress me in such 
a manner as might secure me from contempt at 
my first arrival ; and, when she dismissed me, 
pressed me to her bosom with an embrace that I 
still feel, gave me some precepts of piety, which, 
however neglected, I have not forgotten, and 
uttered prayers for my final happiness, of which 
I have not yet ceased to hope that they will at 
last be granted. 

My sisters envied my new finery, and seemed 
not much to regret our separation ; my father 
conducted me to the stage-coach with a kind of 
cheerful tenderness ; and in a very short time I 
was transported to splendid apartments, and a 
luxurious table, and grew familiar to show, noise, 
and gaiety. 

In three years my mother died, having im- 
plored a blessing on her family with her last 
breath. I had little opportunity to indulge a 
sorrow which there was none to partake with me, 
and therefore soon ceased to reflect much upon 
my loss. My father turned all his care upon his 
other children, whom some fortunate advei\t\iTe& 
and unexpected legacies enabled \\\rc\, \^\v^tw\i^ 

q2 
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died four years after my mother, to leave in a 
condition above their expectations. 

I should have shared the increase of his for- 
tune, and had once a portion assigned me in his 
will ; but my cousin assuring him that all care 
for me was needless, since he had resolved to 
place me happily in the world, directed him to 
divide my part amongst my sisters. 

Thus I was thrown upon dependance without 
resource. Being now at an age in which young 
women are initiated into company, I was no 
longer to be supported in my former character 
but at considerable expense ; so that partly lest 
I should waste money, and partly lest my appear- 
ance might draw too many compliments and 
assiduities, I was insensibly degraded from my 
equality, and enjoyed few pri^eges above the 
head servant but that of receiving no wages. 

I felt every indignity, but knew that resentment 
would precipitate my fall. I therefore endea- 
voured to continue my importance by little ser- 
vices and active officiousness, and, n>r a time, 
preserved myself from neglect, by withdrawing 
all pretences to competition, and studying to 
please rather than to shine. But my interest, 
notwithstanding this expedient, hourly declined, 
and my cousin's favourite maid began to exchange 
repartees with me, and consult me about the 
alterations of a cast gown. 

I was now completely depressed ; and though 
I had seen mankind enough to know the necessity 
of outward cheerfulness, I often withdrew to my 
chamber to vent my grief, or turn my condition 
in my mind, and examine by what means I might 
from perpetual motXA^c^AAow, M. ^i 
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my schemes and sorrows were interrupted by a 
sudden change of my relation's behaviour, who 
one day took an occasion, when we were left 
together in a room, to bid me suffer myself no 
loBger to be insulted, but assume the place which 
he always intended me to hold in the family. 
He assured mc that his wife's preference of her 
own daughters should never hurt me ; and, ac- 
companying his professions with a purse of gold, 
ordered me to bespeak a rich suit at the mercer *s, 
and to apply privately to him for money when I 
wanted it, and insinuate that my other friends 
sapplied me, which he would take care to con- 
firm. 

By this stratagem, which I did not then under- 
stand, he filled me with tenderness and grati- 
tude, compelled me to repose on him as my 
only .support, and produced a necessity of pri- 
vate conversation. He often appointed inter- 
views at the house of an acquaintance, and 
flometimes called on me with a coach, and carried 
me abroad. My sense of his favour, and the 
desire of retaining it, disposed me to unlimited 
complaisance, and, though I saw his kindness 
grow every day more fond, I did not suffer any 
suspicion to enter my thoughts. At last the 
wxejtch took advantage of the familiarity which 
he enjoyed as my relation, and the submission 
whi<di he exacted as my benefactor, to complete 
the ruin of an orphan, whom his own promises 
had made indigent, whom his indulgence had 
melted, and his authority subdued. 

I know not why it should afJLOxd wiXy\<w:X. ^'^ «*-- 
vltation, to oveipower on aivy \exTi\s x5cv^ t^«^vn^- 
ton, or surprise the caution o? a ^t\ % "^^^"^ "^ 

q3 
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all the boasters that deck themselves in the 
spoils of innocence and beauty, they surely have 
the least pretensions to triumph, who submit to 
owe their success to some casual influence. 
They neither employ the graces of fancy, nor 
the force of understanding, in their attempts ; 
they cannot please their vanity with the art of 
then* reproaches, the delicacy of their adula- 
tions, the elegance of their address, or the effi- 
cacy of their eloquence ; nor applaud themselves 
as possessed of any qualities by which affection 
is attracted. They surmount no obstacles, they 
defeat no rivals, but attack only those who can- 
not resist, and are often content to possess the 
body, without any solicitude to gain the heart. 

Many of these despicable wretches does my 
present acquaintance with infamy and wicked- 
ness enable me to number among the heroes of 
debauchery ; reptiles whom their own servants 
would have despised, had they not been their 
servants, and with whom beggary would have 
disdained intercourse, had she not been allured 
by hopes of relief. Many of the beings which 
are now rioting in taverns, or shivering in the 
streets, have been corrupted, not by arts of 
gallantry which stole gradually upon the affec- 
tions and laid prudence asleep, but by the fear 
of losing benehts which were never intended, 
or of incurring resentment which they could not 
escape ; some have been frighted by TQasten> 
and some awed by guardians into ruin. 

Our crime had its usual consequence, and be 
soon perceived that I could not long continue in 
^is family. I was d'lstracleA. «X lSRfe>\vw\^lc£ 
t/io reproach which 1 now \>e\\ev^^ VcveN\\sj5cNft. 
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He comforted me with hopes of eluding all dis- 
covery, and often upbraided me with the anxiety 
which perhaps none but himself saw in my coun- 
tenance ; but at last mingled his assurances of 
protection and maintenance with menaces of 
total desertion, if, in the moments of perturba- 
tion, I should suffer his secret to escape, or en- 
deavour to throw on him any part of my infamy. 
Thus passed the dismd hours, till my retreat 
could no longer be delayed. It was pretended 
that my relations had sent for me to a distant 
county, and I entered upon a state whidi shall 
be described in my next letter. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

MiSELLA. 
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•Tadel caeli convexa tueri. virg. 



D^rk is the sun, and loathsome is the day. 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir : — Misella now sits down to continue her 
narrative. I am convinced that nothing would 
more powerfully preserve youth from irregularity, 
or g^ard inexpenence from seduction, than it just 
description of the condition into which the 
wanton plunges herself, and there^OTe \vq^% 
tfe»^ mv letter may he a sufficient antidole Vo tcv>j 
example. 
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After the distraction, hesitation, and delays 
which the timidity of guilt naturally produces, 
I was removed to lodgings in a distant part of 
the town, under one of the characters commonly 
assumed upon such occasions. Here being by 
ray circumstances condemned to solitude, 1 
passed most of my hours in bitterness and an- 
guish. The conversation of the people with 
whom I was placed was not at all capable of 
engaging my attention, or dispossessing the 
reigning ideas. The books which I carried to 
my retreat were sucli as heightened my abhor- 
. rence of myself; for I was not so far abandoned 
as to sink voluntarily into corruption, or endea- 
vour to conceal from my own mind the enormity 
of my crime. 

My relation remitted none of his fondness, 
but visited me so oflen, that I was sometimes 
afraid lest his assiduity should expose him to 
suspicion. Whenever he came he found me 
weeping, and was therefore less delightfully en- 
tertained than lie expected. After frequent 
expostulations upon the unreasonableness of my 
sorrow, and innumerable protestations of ever- 
lasting regard, he at last found that I was more 
affected with the loss of my innocence than the 
danger of my fame, and, that he might not be 
disturbed by my remorse, began to lull my con- 
science with the opiates of irreligion. His argu- 
ments were such as my course of life has since 
exposed me oflen to the necessity of heaiii^) 
vulgar, empty, and fallacious ; yet, they at first 
confounded me by their novelty, filled me with 
doubt and perplexity, andmtetxni^XieAiVvaiiQeBce 
irhjch I began to feel from VW ivivcwte^ ^ wj 
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repentance, without substituting any other sup- 
port. I listened a while to his impious gi^bble ; 
out its influence was soon overpowered by natural 
reason and early education, and the convictions 
which this new attempt gave me of his baseness 
completed my abhorrence. I have heard of 
barbarians, wno, when tempests drive ships upon 
their coast, decoy them to the rocks that they 
may plunder their lading, — and have always 
thought that wretches, thus merciless in their 
depredations, ought to be destroyed by a gene- 
ral insurrection of all social beings ; yet, how 
light is this guilt to the crime of him, who, in 
the agitations of remorse, cuts away the anchor 
of piety, and, when he has drawn aside credu- 
lity from the paths of virtue, hides the light of 
heaven which would direct her to return ! I had 
hitherto considered him as a man equally be- 
trayed with myself by the concurrence of appe- 
tite and opportunity ; but I now saw with horror 
that he was contriving to perpetuate his gratifi- 
cation, and was desirous to fit me to his purpose, 
by complete and radical corruption. 

To escape, however, was not yet in my power. 
I could support the expenses of my condition, 
only by the continuance of his favour. He pro- 
vided all that was necessary, and in a few weeks 
congratulated me upon my escape from the dan- 
ger which we had both expected with so much 
anxiety. I then began to remind him of his 
promise to restore me with my fame uninjured 
to the world. He promised me in general terms, 
that nothing should be wanting which luft ^o^i^t 
could add to my happinesSy but fotboTe to Te- 
/ease we from my confinement. 1 kiiew Vohi 
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ipuch my reception in the world depended upon 
my speedy return, and was therefore outrageous- 
ly impatient of his delays, which I now perceived 
to be only artifices of lewdness. He told me at 
last, with an appearance of sorrow, that all 
hopes of restoration to my former state were for 
ever precluded ; that chance had discovered my 
secret, and malice divulged it ; and that nothing 
now remained, but to seek a retreat more pri- 
vate, where curiosity or hatred could never 
find us. 

The rage, anguish, and resentment which I 
felt at this account are not to be expressed. I 
was in so much dread of reproach and infamy, 
which he represented as pursuing me with full 
cry, that I yielded myself implicitly to his dis- 
posal, and was removed, with a thousand studied 
precautions, through by-ways and dark passages 
to another house, where I harassed him with 
perpetual solicitations for a small annuity that 
might enable me to live in the country in obscu- 
rity and innocence. 

This demand he at first evaded with ardent 
professions, but in time appeared offended at my 
importunity and distrust ; and having one day 
endeavoured to soothe me with uncommon ex- 
pressions of tenderness, when he found my dis- 
content immoveable, lefl me witli some inarti- 
culate murmurs of anger. I was pleased that 
he was at last roused to sensibility, and, expect- 
ing that at his next visit he would comply with 
my request, lived with great tranquillity upon 
the money in my hands, and was so much pleaised 
with this pause of persecution, that I did not 
reflect how much his absence had exceeded the 
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usual intervals, till I was alarmed with the dan- 
ger of wanting subsistence. I then suddenly 
contracted my expenses, but was unwilling to 
sapplicate for assistance. Necessity, however, 
toon overcame my modesty or my pride, and I 
applied to him by a letter, but had no answer. 
I wrote in terms more pressing, but without effect. 
I then sent an agent to inquire afler him, who 
informed mc, that he had quitted his house, and 
was gone with his family to reside for some time 
upon his estate in Ireland. 

However shocked at this abrupt departure, I 
was yet unwilling to believe that he could wholly 
abandon me, and therefore, by the sale of my 
clothes, I supported myself, expecting that every 
post would bring me relief. Thus I passed seven 
months between hope and dejection, in a gradual 
approach to poverty and distress, emaciated 
with discontent, and bewildered with uncertain- 
ty* At last, my landlady, afler many hints of 
the necessity of a new lover, took the opportu- 
nity of my absence to search my boxes, and, 
missing some of my apparel, seized the re- 
mainder for rent, and led me to the door. 

To remonstrate against legal cruelty was vain ; 
to supplicate obdurate brutality, was ho{>eless. 
I went away I knew not whither, and wandered 
about without any settled purpose, unacquainted 
widi the usual expedients of misery, unqualified 
for laborious offices, afraid to meet an eye that 
had seen me before, and hopeless of relief from 
those who were strangers to my former condi- 
tion. Night came on in the midst of my dis- 
traction, and I still continue<l to wander till iVvt 
menaces of the watch obliged me lo ^^V^t 
myself in a covered passage. 
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Next day, I procured a lodging in the back- 
ward garret of a mean house, and employed my 
landlady to inquire for a service. My applica- 
tions were generally rejected for want of a cha- 
racter. At length I was received at a draper's ; 
but when it was known to my mistress that I had 
only one gown, and that of silk, she was of 
opinion that I looked like a thief, and without 
warning hurried me away. I then tried to sup- 
port myself by my needle ; and, by my landlady's 
recommendation, obtained a little work from a 
shop, and for three weeks lived without repining; 
but when my punctuality had gained me so mudi 
reputation, that I was trusted to make up a head 
of some value, one of my fellow-lodgers stole the 
lace, and I was obliged to fly from a prosecution. 

Thus driven again into the streets, I lived upon 
the least that could support me, and at n^t 
accommodated myself under pent-houses as well 
as I could. At length I became absolutely pen- 
nyless, and, having strolled all day without sus- 
tenance, was at the close of evening, accosted 
by an elderly man, with an invitation to a tavern. 
I refused him with hesitation ; he seized me by 
the hand, and drew me into a neighbouring house, 
where, when he saw my face pale with hunger, 
and my eyes swelling with tears, he spumed me 
from him, and bade me cant and whine in some 
other place ; he for his part would take care of 
Kis pockets. 

I still continued to stand in the way, having 

scarcely strength to walk further, when another 

soon addressed mc in the same manner. When 

he saw the same tokens o£ c8\«xKvV^%\\t ^^^osaitor- 

ed th'dt I might be obtamed al a cWa^i x^Vfc^ w^ 
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therefore quickly made overtures, which I had 
no longer firmness to reject. By this man I was 
maintained four months in penurious wickedness, 
and then abandoned to my former condition, 
from which I was delivered by another keeper. 

In this abject state I have now passed four 
years, the drudge of extortion and the sport of 
drunkenness; sometimes the property of one 
many and sometimes the common prey of acci- 
dental lewdness ; at one time tricked up for sale 
by the mistress of a brothel ; at another begging 
in the streets to be relieved from hunger by 
wickedness; without any hope in the day but 
of finding some whom folly or excess may expose 
to my allurements, and without any reflections 
at night, but such as guilt and terror impress 
upon me. 

If those who pass their days in plenty and 
security, could visit for an hour the dismal recep- 
tacles to which the prostitute retires from her 
nocturnal excursions, and see the wretches that 
lie crowded together, mad with intemperance, 
ghastly with famine, nauseous with filth, and 
noisome with disease ; it would not be easy for 
any degree of abhorrence to harden them against 
compassion, or to repress the desire which they 
must immediately feel to rescue such numbers of 
human beings from a state so dreadful. 

It is said, that in France they annually eva- 
cuate their streets, and ship their prostitutes and 
vagabonds to their colonies. If the women 
that infest this city had the same opportunity of 
escaping from their miseries, I believe Nex^ VVJ^a 
ilorce would be necessary ; for who arcvotv^; >i)K\e«v 
an dread any change ? Many ot us \vA^e\ vxwi 
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wholly unqualified for any but the most servile 
employments, and those perhaps would require 
the care of a magistrate to hinder them from 
following the same practices in another country ; 
but others are only precluded by infamy from 
reformation, and would gladly be delivered on 
any terms from the necessity of guilt, and the 
tjranny of chance. No place but a populous 
city can afford opportunities for open prostitution, 
and where the eye of justice can attend to indi- 
viduals, those who cannot be made good may be 
restrained from mischief. For my part, I should 
exult at the privilege of banishment, and think 
myself happy in any region that should restore 
me once agam to honesty and peace. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

MiSELLA* 
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Sape rogare soles quaUs sim, Priscefjuiums 
Si film locuples ; simque repenle potens, 

Quemqtiam posse putas mores narrare Jviuros ? 
Die mihi, sijias tu leo, qttalis eris, vaet. 

Pri£x;us, you're often ask*d me how I*d live, 
Should fate at once both wealth and honour give. 
What soul his future conduct can foresee ? 
Tell me what sort of lion you would be. f. unrn. 

NoTHiKG has been longer observed, than that 
a change o£ fortune causes a change of manners; 
and that it is difficult to cotv\ecX.\tt^ ^xom ^ 
conduct of him whom we see Vn a\cw cotw^v^ussti, 
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how he would act, if wealth and power were put 
into his hands. But it is generally agreed, tnat 
few men are made better by affluence or exalta- 
tion; and that the powers of the mind, when 
they are unbound and expanded by the sun-shine 
of felicity, more frequently luxuriate into follies 
than blossom into goodness. 

Many observations have concurred to establish 
this opinion, and it is not likely soon to become 
obsolete, for want of new occasions to revive it* 
The greater part of mankind are corrupt in every 
condition, and differ in high and in low stations, 
only as they have more or fewer opportunities of 
gratifying their desires, or as they are more or 
less restrained by human censures. Many vitiate 
their principles in the acquisition of riches ; and 
who can wonder that what is gained by fraud 
and extortion is enjoyed with tyranny and excess ? 

Yet I am willing to believe that the deprava- 
tion of the mind by external advantages, though 
certainly not uncommon, yet approaches not 
80 nearly to universality, as some have asserted 
m the bitterness of resentment, or heat of decla- 
mation. 

Whoever rises above those who once pleased 
themselves with equality, will have many male- 
volent gazers at his eminence. To gain sooner 
than others that which all pursue widi the same 
ardour, and to which all imagine themselves 
entitled, will for ever be a crime. When those 
who started with us in the race of life, leave us 
80 far behind that we have little hope to overtake 
them, we revenge our disappointment by remarks 
on the arts of supplantation by which they gained 
the advantage, or od the folly and anogBLXvc^m^ 
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which they possess it. Of them whose rise we. 
could not hinder, we solace ourselves by prog-' 
nosticadbg the fall. 

It is impossible for human purity not to betray 
to an eye, thus sharpened by malignity, some 
stains which lay concealed and unregarded, while 
none thought it their interest to discover tliem; 
nor can the most circumspect attention, or steady 
rectitude, escape blame from censors who have 
no inclination to approve. Riches therefore, 
perhaps, do not so often produce crimes as incite 
accusers. 

The common charge against those who rise 
above their original condition, is that of pride. It 
is certain that success naturally confirms us in a 
favourable opinion of our own abilities. Scarce 
any man is willing to allot to accident, friendship, 
and a thousand causes, which concur in every 
event without human contrivance or interposition, 
the part which they may justly claim in his ad- 
vancement. We rate ourselves by our fortune 
rather than our virtues, and exorbitant claims are 
quickly produced by imaginary merit. But cap- 
tiousness and jealousy are likewise easily offended, 
and to him who studiously looks for an afiront, 
every mode of behaviour will supply it ; freedom 
will be rudeness, and reserve sullenness ; mirth 
will be negligence, and seriousness formality; 
when he is received with ceremony, distance and 
respect are inculcated; if he is treated with 
familiarity, he concludes himself insulted by 
condescensions. 
It must however be coixfessed, that as all sud- 
den changes are dangerous, a c^^yi^ \x«x!k%\>Aw^ 
^om poverty to abundance can s^^oici \i^ ^^^ 
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with safety. He that has long lived within sight 
of pleasures which he could not reach, will need 
more than common moderation, not to lose his 
reason in unbounded riot, when they are first 
put into his power. 

Every possession is endeared by novelty ; every 
gratification is exaggerated by desire. It is 
difficult not to estimate what is lately gained 
above its real value ; it is impossible not to annex 
greater happiness to that condition from which 
we are im willingly excluded, than nature has 
qualified us to obtain. For this reason, the re- 
mote inheritor of an unexpected fortune may be 
generally distinguished from those who arc en- 
riched in the common course of lineal descent, 
by his greater haste to enjoy his wealth, by the 
finery of his dress, the pomp of his equipage, the 
splendour of his furniture, and the luxury of his 
Uble. 

A thousand things which familiarity discovers 
to be of little value, have power for a time to 
seize the imagination. A Virginian king, when 
the Europeans had fixed a lock on his door, was 
so delighted to find his subjects admitted or ex- 
cluded with such facility, that it was from morn- 
ing to evening his whole employment to turn the 
key. We, among whom locks and keys have been 
longer in use, are inclined to laugh at this Ame- 
rican amusement; yet I doubt whether this paper 
will have a single reader that may not apply the 
story to himselt^ and recollect some hours of his 
life in which he has been equally overpowered 
by the transitory charms of trifling TvoveXV"^. 

Some indulgence is due to him wViotcv «iVv^Y^'^ 
gale of fortune has suddenly transpotleOi veAA5 'sve' 
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regions, where unaccustomed lustre dazzles his 
eyes, and untasted delicacies solicit his appetite. 
Let him not be considered as lost in hopeless 
degeneracy, though he for a while forgets the re- 
gard due to others, to indulge the contemplation 
of himself, and in the extravagance of his first 
raptures expects that his eye should regulate the 
motions of all that approach him, and his opinion 
be received as decisive and oraculous. His in- 
toxication will give way to time ; the madness of 
joy will fume imperceptibly away ; the sense of 
his insufficiency will soon return ; he will remem- 
ber that the co-operation of others is necessai^ 
to his happiness, and learn to conciliate their 
regard by reciprocal beneficence. 

There is, at least, one consideration which 
ought to alleviate our censures of the powerful 
and rich. To imagine them chargeable with all 
the guilt and folly of their own actions, is to be 
very little acquainted with the world. 

De Vabsolu pouvoir vous ignorex Vi/vresse, 
JEt du Idc/ieflatteur la voix enchanteresse* 

Thou hast not known the giddy whirls of fate, 
Nor servile flatteries which enchant the great. 

Miss A. W. 

He that can do much good or harm will not 
find many whom ambition or cowardice will suf- 
fer to be sincere. While we live upon a level 
with the rest of mankind, we are reminded of our 
duty by the admonitions of friends and reproaches 
of enemies ; but men who stand in the highest 
ranks of society, seldom hear of their faults ; if 
by any accident an opprobrious c^aTaowc t«ak3\«& 
their ears, flattery is always ax. YiasidL x» \«« 
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in her opiates, to quiet conviction, and obtund 
remorse* 

Favour is seldom gained but by conformity in 
vice. Virtue can stand without assistance, and 
considers herself as very little obliged by counte- 
nance and approbation ; but vice, spiritless and 
timorous, seeKs the shelter of crowds, and sup- 
port of confederacy. The sycophant, therefore, 
n^lects the good qualities of his patron, and 
employs all his art on his weaknesses and follies, 
r^alei his reigning vanity, or stimulates his pre- 
Tuent desires. 

Virtue is sufficiently difficult with any circum- 
stancesy but the difficulty is increased when re- 
proof and advice are frighted away. In common 
ufe, reason and conscience have only the appetites 
and passions to encounter; but in higher stations 
they must oppose artifice and adulation. He, 
therefore, that 3rields to such temptations, can- 
not give those who look upon his miscarriage 
much reason for exultation, since few can justly 
presume that from the same snare they should 
tiave been able to escape. 



N» 178. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 175L 



■ Quo virtus, quoferat error ? hor. 



Now say^ where virtue stops, and vice beg\Ti%'^ 

As any action or posture, long contuvwe^, V^ 
distort oDd disGgure the limbs ; so tVie Ttvvci^V^'^ 
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wise is crippled and contracted by perpetufij 
application to the same set of ideas, it la easj 
to g^ess the trade of an artisan by his ImeeSy hu 
fingers, or his shoulders: and there are fev 
among men of the more liberal professions, whose 
minds do not carry the brand of their calling, or 
whose conversation does not quickly discover to 
what class of the community they belong. 

These peculiarities have been of great use, in 
the general hostility which every part of mankind 
exercises against the rest, to furnish insults and 
sarcasms. Every art has its dialect, uncouth 
and ungrateful to all whom custom has not re- 
conciled to its sound, and which therefore be- 
comes ridiculous by a slight misapplication, or 
unnecessary repetition. 

The general reproach with which ignorance 
revenges the superciliousness of learning, is that 
of pedantry ; a censure which every man incurs, 
who has at any time the misfortune to talk to 
those who cannot understand him, and by wluch 
the modest and timorous are sometimes frighted 
from the display of their acquisitions, and the 
exertion of their powers. 

Tlie name of a pedant is so formidable to 

young men when they first sally from their colleges, 

and is so liberally scattered by those who mean 

to boast their elegance of education, easiness ot* 

manners, and knowledge of the world, that it 

seems to require particular consideration ; since, 

perhaps, if it were once understood, many a heart 

might be freed from painful apprehensions, and 

many a tongue delivered from restraint. 

Pedantry is the unsea%oi^\& o«XjexvXaitt&i^ of 

learning. It may be dv^covetftA. .«\a3M» 'vbw ^ 
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choice of a subject, or in the manner of treating 
it. He is undoubtedly guilty of pedantry, who, 
when he has made himself master of some 
abstruse and uncultivated part of knowledge 
obtrudes his I'emarks and discoveries upon those 
whom he believes unable to judge of his pro- 
ficiency, and from whom, as he cannot fear con- 
tradiction, he cannot properly expect applause. 

To this error the student is sometimes betrayed 
by the natural recurrence of the mind to its com- 
mon employment, by the pleasure which every 
man receives from the recollection of pleasing 
images, and the desire of dwelling upon topics 
on which he knows himself able to speak with 
justness. But because we are seldom so far 
prejudiced in favour of each other, as to search 
out for palliations, this failure of politeness is 
imputed always to vanity ; and the harmless col- 
legiate, who, perhaps, intended entertainment 
and instruction, or at worst, only spoke without 
sufficient reflection upon the character of his 
hearers, is censured as arrogant or overbearing, 
and eager to extend his renown, in contempt of 
the convenience of society, and the laws of 
conversation. 

All discourse of which others cannot partake, 
is not only an irksome usurpation of the time 
devoted to pleasure and entertainment, but, 
what* never fails to excite very keen resentment, 
an insolent assertion of superiority, and a tri- 
umph over less enlightened understandings. The 
pedant is, therefore, not only heard with weari- 
ness, but malignity; and those who conceive 
themselves insulted by his knowledge^ never 
fail to tell with acrimony how Vft^ufic\o>M^'^ \X. 
wa8 exerted. j 
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To avoid this dangerous imputation, scholars 
sometimes divest themselves with too much haste 
of their academical formality, and, in their en- 
deavours to accommodate their notions and their 
style to common conceptions, talk rather of any 
thing than of that which they understand, and 
sink into insipidity of sentiment and meanness 
of expression. 

There prevails among men of letters an opinion, 
that all appearance of science is particularly 
hateful- to women ; and that therefore, whoever 
desires to be well received in female assemblies, 
must qualify himself by a total rejection of all 
that is serious, rational, or important ; must 
consider argument or criticism as perpetually 
interdicted ; and devote all his attention to trifles, 
and all his eloquence to compliment. 

Students often form their notions of the pre- 
sent generation from the writings of the past, 
and are not very early informed of those changes 
which the gradual difiPusion of knowledge, or 
the sudden caprice of fashion, produces in the 
world. Whatever might be the state of female 
literature in the last century, there is now no 
longer any danger lest the sch^ar should want 
an adequate audience at the tea-table ; and who- 
ever thinks it necessary to regulate his conversa- 
tion by antiquated rules, will be rather despised 
for his futility than caressed for his politeness. 

To talk intentionally in a manner above the 
comprehension of those whom we address, is 
unquestionable pedantry; but surely complai- 
sance requires, that no man shouid, without 
proof, conclude his compaa-^ mc»:^i^\& QCfol- 
towing him to the highest eVeN^Xiovi o^ Yft&SsaB^i 
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or the utmost extent of his knowledge. It is 
dlways safer to err in favour of others than of 
oarselves, and therefore we seldom hazard much 
by endeavouring to excel. 

It ought at least to be the care of learning, 
when she quits her exaltation, to descend widi 
dignity* Nothing is more despicable than the 
airiness and jocularity of a man bred to severe 
science and solitary meditation. To trifle agree- 
ably is a secret which schools cannot impart ; 
that gay negligence and vivacious levity, which 
cliarm down resistance wherever they appear, 
are never attainable by him who, having spent 
his first years among the dust of libraries, enters 
late into the gay world with an un pliant atten- 
tion and established habits. 

It is observed in the panegyric on Fabricius 
the mechanist, that, though forced by public 
employments into mingled conversation, he 
never lost the modesty and seriousness of the 
convent, nor drew ridicule upon himself by an 
affected imitation of fashionable life. To the 
same praise eveiy man devoted to learning ought 
to aspire. If he attempts the softer arts of 
pleasing, and endeavours to learn the graceful 
bow and the familiar embrace, the insinuating 
accent and the general smile, he will lose the 
respect due to the character of learning, with- 
out arriving at the envied honour of doing no- 
thing with elegance and facility. 

Tneophrastus was discovered not to be a native 
of Athens, by so strict an adherence to the Attic 
dialect, as showed that he had leamedLiX.xwoX.Vj 
custom, but by rule, A man not eacVj ^ottrr^ 
to habitual elegance^ betrays in Yike xaaxtfc^x x^^ 
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effects of bis educadou, by an unnecessary 
anxiety of behaviour. It is as possible to be- 
come pedantic bv fear of pedantry, as to be 
troublesome by ill-timed civdity. There is no 
kind of impertinence more justly censurable, 
than his who is always labouring to level thoughts 
to inteUects higher than his own ; who apolo- 
gizes for every word which his own narrowness 
of converse inclines him to think unusual ; keeps 
the exuberance of his faculties under visible 
restraint ; is solicitous to anticipate enquiries by 
needless explanations ; and endeavours to shade 
his own abilities, lest weak eyes should be daz- 
zled with their lustre. 



NO 174. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1751. 



Fcenum kabet in comu ; longtjuge ; dummodo rtsum 
ExaUiat sibi, non hie ctdqiutm parcei anuco. 'hou. 

Yonder ho drives— avoid that furious beast : 

If he may have his jest, he never cares 

At whose expense ; nor friend nor patron q[»arcs. 

r&AMcis. 

To THE Rambler. 

Mr. Rambler, 
The laws of social benevolence require, that 
every man should endeavour to assist others by 
his experience. He that has at last escaped into 
port nrom the fluctuations of chance, and tlie 
gusts of opposition, ought to make some improve- 
ments in the chart of life, by marking the rocks 
on which he has been dashed, and the sliallows 
wliere he has been stranded. 
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The error into which I was betrayed, when 
custom first gave me up to my own direction, is 
very frequently incident to the quick, the spright- 
Ijf the fearless, and the gay ; to all whose ardour 
hurries them into precipitate execution of their 
detignsy and imprudent declaration of their 
opinions ; who seldom count the cost of pleasure, 
or examine the distant consequences of any 
pmctice that flatters them with immediate gra- 
tification. 

■ I came forth into the crowded world with the 
usual juvenile ambition, and desired nothing be- 
yond the title of a wit. Money I considered as 
below my care ; for I saw such multitudes grow 
rich without understanding, that I could not for- 
bear to look on wealth as an acquisition easy to 
industry directed by genius, and therefore threw 
it aside as a secondary convenience, to be pro- 
cured when my principal wish should be satis- 
fied, and my claim to intellectual excellence 
universally acknowledged. 

With this view I regulated my behaviour in 
public, and exercised my meditations in solitude. 
My life was divided between the care of provid- 
11^ topics for the entertainment of my company, 
imd that of collecting company worthy to be 
entertained; for I soon found, that wit, like 
every other power, has its boundaries ; that its 
-success depends upon the aptitude of others to 
receive impressions; and that as some bodies, 
indissoluble by heat, can set the furnace and 
crucible at defiance, there are minds upon which 
the rays of fancy may be pointed without effect, 
and .which no fire of sentiment can agitate qx 
exalt, 

VOL. VI. s 
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It was, however, not long before I fitted m 
with a set of companions who knew how to Is 
and to whom no other recommendation was n 
sary than the power of striking out a jest* Ai 
those I fixed my residence, and for a time 
joyed the felicity of disturbing the neighl 
every night with the obstreperous applause v 
my sallies forced from the audience. The ; 
tation of our club every day increased, ar 
ray flights and remarks were circulated b; 
admirers, every day brought new solicita 
for admission into our society. 

To support this perpetual fund of merrii 
I frequented every place of concourse,, culti' 
the acquaintance of all tlie fashionable race, 
passed the day in a continual succession of i 
in which I collected a treasure of pleasanti 
the expenses of the evening. Whatever en 
conduct I could discover, whatever pecul; 
of manner I could observe, whatever weal 
was betrayed by confidence, whatever lapsi 
suffered by neglect, all was drawn tog 
for the diversion of my wild companions, 
when they had been taught the art of rid 
never failed to signalize themselves by a z€ 
imitation, and filled the town on the ensuinj 
with scandal and vexation, with merrimen 
shame. 

I can scarcely believe, when I recoUec 
own practice, that I could have been s 
deluded with petty praise, as to divulge 
secrets of trust, and to expose the leviti 
frankness ; to waylay the walks of the cau 
and surprise the security of the thoughtless, 
it is certain, that for many years I heard no 
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>at with design to tell it, and saw nothing with 
my other curiosity than aHer some failure that 
mffht furnish out a jest. 

My heart, indeed, acquits me of deliberate 
nalignity, or interested insidiousness. I had no 
^dier purpose than to heighten the pleasure of 
laughter by communication, nor ever raised any 
pecuniary advantage from the calamities of 
others. I led weakness and negligence into 
lifficulties, only that I might divert myself with 
^eir perplexities and distresses; and violated 
syery law of friendship, with no other hope than 
that of gaining the reputation of smartness and 
TOggery. 

I would not be understood to charge myself 
Pfith any crimes of the atrocious or destructive 
iind* I never betrayed an heir to gamesters, or 
i girl to debauchees ; never intercepted the kind- 
less of a patron, or sported away the reputation 
sf innocence. My delight was only m petty 
oaischief and momentanr vexations, and my 
icuteness was employed not upon fraud and 
oppression, which it had been meritorious to 
ietect, but upon harmless ignorance or absur- 
^tjy prejudice or mistake. 

This inquiry I pursued with so much diligence 
ind sagacity, that I was able to relate, of every 
man whom I knew, some blunder or miscarriage ; 
to betray the most circumspect of my friends into 
follies, by a judicious flattery of his predominant 
passion ; or expose him to contempt, by placing 
lim in circumstances which put his prejudices 
Dto action, brought to view his natural defects, 
vr drew the attention of the company ou KU «it% 
if affectation, 

%2 
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The power had been possessed in vain if it 
never had been exerted; and it was not mycustoift 
to let any arts of Jocularity remain unemployed^ 
My impatience of applause brought me always 
early to the place of entertainment : and I sel- 
dom failed to lay a scheme with the small knot 
that first gathered round me, by which some 
of those whom we expected might be made sub- 
servient to our sport. Every man has some 
favourite topic of conversation, on which, by a 
feigned seriousness of attention, he may be 
drawn to expatiate without end. Every man 
has some habitual contortion of body, or esta* 
blished mode of expression, which never fails to 
raise mirth if it be pointed out to notice. By 
premonitions of these particularities I secured 
our pleasantry. Our companion entered widt 
his usual gaiety, and began to partake of our 
noisy cheerfulness, when the conversation was 
imperceptibly diverted to a subject which pressed 
upon his tender part, and extorted the expected 
shrug, the customary exclamation, or the pre- 
dicted remark. A general clamour of joy Uien 
burst from all that were admitted to the strata- 
gem. Our mirth was often increased by the 
triumph of him that occasioned it ; for, as we do 
not hastily form conclusions against ourselves, 
seldom any one suspected that he had exhilarated 
us otherwise than by his wit. 

You will hear, I believe, with very little sur- 
prise, that by this conduct I had in a short time 
united mankind against me, and that every 
tongue was diligent in prevention or revenge. I 
soon perceived myself regarded with malevolence 
or distrust; but wondered what liad been disco- 
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vered in me either terrible or hateful. I had 
invaded no man's property; I had rivalled no 
man's claims ; nor had ever engaged in any of 
those attempts which provoke the jealousy of 
ambition^ or the rage of &ction. I had lived but 
to laugh, and make others laugh ; and believed 
that I was loved by all who caressed, and fa* 
Youred by all who applauded me. I never ima- 
gined that he who, in the mirth of a nocturnal 
revel, concurred in ridiculing his friend, would 
consider, in a cooler hour, that the same trick 
might be played against himself; or that, even 
where there is no sense of danger, the natural 
prid^ of human nature rises against him, who, 
by general censures, lays claim to general supe- 
riority. 

I was convinced, by a total desertion, of the 
impropriety of my conduct ; every man avoided, 
and cautioned others to avoid me. Whereever 
I came, I found silence and dejection, coldness 
and terror. No one would venture to speak, 
lest he should lay himself open to unfavourable 
representations; the company, however nume- 
rous, dropped off at my entrance, upon various 
pretences ; and, if I retired to avoid the shame 
of being lefl, I heard confidence and mirth revive 
at my departure. 

If those whom I had thus offended could have 
contented themselves with repaying one insult 
for another, and kept up the war only by a reci- 
procation of sarcasms, they might have perhaps 
vexed, but would never much have hurt me ; for 
no man heartily hates him at whom he can laugh. 
But these wounds which they give me as they 
fiy, sure without cure; this alaxm vA\\Ocv ^^c«i>3 
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spread by their solicitude to escape me, excludes 
me from all friendship and from all pleasure. I 
am condemned to pass a long interval of my life 
in solitude, as a man suspected of infection is 
refused admission into cities ; and must linger 
in obscurity, till my conduct shall convince 
the world, that I may be approached with- 
out hazard. 

I am, &c 

DiCACULUS. 
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Rari quipjw bom, numero vix sunt totidem gu(4 
Tkebarum poTia, vel divUis ostia NUu jut. 

Good men are scarce, the just are thinly sown ; 
They thrive but iU, nor can they last when grown. 
And should we count them, and our store compile, 
Yet Thebes more gates could show, more mouths the Nile. 

CREXCH. 

NoKB of the axioms of wisdom which recom- 
mend the ancient sages to veneration, seems 
to have required less extent of knowledge or 
perspicacity of penetration, than the remark of 
Bias, that 01 wXeoveg Kono)^ the majority are rjoicked. 
The depravity of mankind is so easily discover- 
able, that nothing but the desert or the cell can 
exclude it from notice. The knowledge of crimes 
intrudes uncalled and undesired. They whom 
their abstraction from common oecvKtewMft hin- 
i^Grs from seeing iniquity, ¥?W\ cjdi^'^ \wi^ ^i^wa 
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attention awakened by feeling it. Even he who 
ventures not into the world, may learn its cor- 
ruption in his closet. For what are treatises of 
morality, but persuasives to the practice of du- 
des, for which no arguments would be necessary, 
but that we are continually tempted to violate 
or neglect them ? What are all the records of 
history, but narratives of successive villanies, of 
treasons and usurpations, massacres and wars ? 

But, perhaps, the excellence of aphorisms con- 
sists not so much in the expression of some rare 
or abstruse sentiment, as in the comprehension 
of some obvious and useful truth in a few words. 
We frequently fall into error and folly, not be- 
cause the true principles of action are not known, 
but because, for a time, they are not remem- 
bered; and he may therefore be justly numbered 
among the benefactors of mankind, who contracts 
the great rules of life into short sentences, that 
may be easily impressed on the memory, and 
taught by frequent recollection to recur habitu- 
ally to the mind. 

However those who have passed through half 
the life of man, may now wonder that any should 
require to be cautioned against corruption, they 
will find, that they have themselves purchased 
their conviction by many disappointments and 
vexations, which an earlier knowledge would 
have spared them ; and may see on every side, 
some entangling themselves in perplexities, and 
some sinking into ruin, by ignorance or neglect 
of the maxim of Bias. 

Every day sends out, in quest of pleasure and 
distinction, some heir fondled in ignorance, and 
flattered into pride. He comes fonVv Vv\5ci «J\ ^Cftfc 
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confidence of a spirit unacquainted with supe- 
riors, and all the benevolence of a mind not yet 
irritated by opposition, alarmed by fraud, or em- 
bittered by cruelty. He loves all, because he 
imagines himself the universal favourite. Every 
exchange of salutation produces new acquain- 
tance, and every acquaintance kindles into 
friendship. 

Every season brings a new flight of beauties 
into the world, who have hitherto heard only of 
their own charms, and imagine that the heart 
feels no passion but that of love. They are soon 
surrounded by admirers whom they credit, be- 
cause they tell them only what is heard with 
delight. Whoever gazes upon them is a lover ; 
and whoever forces a sigh, is pining in despair. 

He surely is a useful monitor, who inculcates 
to these thoughtless strangers, that the majoritj^ 
are mcked ; who informs them tliat the train 
which wealth and beauty draw after them is 
lured only by the scent of prey ; and that, per- 
haps, among all those who crowd about theip 
with professions and flatteries, there is not one 
who does not hope for some opportunity to de- 
vour or betray them, to glut himself by tneir de- 
struction, or to share their spoils with a stronger 
savage. 

Virtue, presented singly to the imagination or 
the reason, is so well recommended by its own 
graces, and so strongly supported by arguments, 
that a good man wonders how any can be bad ; 
and they who are ignorant of the force of pas- 
sion and interest, who never observed the arts of 
seduction, the contagion of example, the gradual 
descent from one crime to another, or the in9ei|- 
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sible depravation of the principles by loose 
conyersation, naturally expect to find in- 
tegrity in every bosom, ana veracity on every 
tongue. • 

U is, indeed, impossible not to hear from those 
who have lived longer, of wrongs and falsehoods, 
of violence and circumvention ; but such narra-i 
tives are commonly regarded by the young, the 
heady, and the confident, as nothing more than 
the murmurs of peevishness, or the dreams of 
dotage ; and, notwithstanding all the documents 
of hoary wisdom, we commonly plunge into the 
world rearless and credulous, without any fore- 
sight of danger, or apprehension of deceit. 

I have remarked, in a former paper, that credu- 
lity is the common failing of unexperienced vir- 
tue ; and that he who is spontaneously suspicious 
may be justly charged with radical corruption ; 
for, if he has not known the prevalence of dis- 
honesty by information, nor had time to observe 
it with his own eyes, whence can he take his 
measures of judgment but from himself? 

They who best deserve to escape the snares of 
artifice, are most likely to be entangled. He 
that endeavours to live for the good of others, 
must always be exposed to the arts of them who 
live only for themselves, unless he is taught by 
timely precepts the caution required in common 
transactions, and shown at a distance the pitfalls 
of treachery. 

To youth, therefore, it should be carefully in- 
culcated, that, to enter the road of life without 
caution or reserve, in expectation of general 
fidelity and justice, is to launch otv l\\& '^dfe 
ocean without the instruments of «x.^et^^<» «s^ 
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to hope that every wind will be prosperous^ and 
that every coast will afford a harbour. 

To enumerate the various motives to deceit 
and injury, would be to count all the desires that 
prevail among the sons of men ; since there is no 
ambition however petty, no wish however absurd, 
that by indulgence will not be enabled to over- 
power the influence of virtue. Many there are» 
who openly and almost professedly regulate all 
their conduct by their love of money ; who have 
no other reason for action or forbearance, for 
compliance or refusal, than that they hope to 
gain more by one than by the other. These are 
indeed the meanest and crudest of human beings, 
a race with whom, as with some pestiferous ani- 
mals, the whole creation seems to be at war ; but 
who, however detested or scorned, long continue 
to add heap to heap, and, when they have reduced 
one to beggary, are still permitted to fasten on 
another. 

Others, yet less rationally wicked, pass their 
lives in mischief, because they cannot bear the 
sight of success, and mark out every man for 
hatred, whose fame or fortune they believe in- 
creasing. 

Many, who have not advanced to these degrees 
of guilt, are yet wholly unqualified for friendship, 
and unable to maintain any constant or regular 
course of kindness. Happiness may be destroyed' 
not only by union with the man who is appa- 
rently the slave of interest, but with him whom 
a wild opinion of the dignity of perseverance, in 
whatever cause, disposes to pursue every injurv 
with unwearied and perpetual resentment ; with 
hjm whose vanity inclines him to consider eveiy 
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man as a rival in every pretension; with him 
whose airy negligence puts his friend's affairs or 
secrets in continual hazard, and who thinks his 
Ibrgetfulness of others excused by his inattention 
to himself; and with him whose inconstancy 
ranges without any settled rule of choice through 
vaneties of friendship, and who adopts and 
dismisses favourites by the sudden impulse of 
eaprice. 

xhus numerous are the dangers to which the 
converse of mankind exposes us, and which can 
be avoided only by prudent distrust. He there- 
ibre that, remembering this salutary maxim, 
learns early to withhold his fondness from fair 
appearances, will have' reason to pay some ho- 
nours to Bias of Priene, who enabled him to 
become wise without the cost of experience. 



N» 176. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1751. 



Niaso stupendere adunco. hor. 

On me you turn the yose. 

There are many vexatious accidents and un- 
easy situations which raise little compassion for 
the sufferer, and which no man but those whom 
they immediately distress can regard with serious- 
ness. Petty mischiefs, that have no influence on 
futurity, nor extend their effects to the rest of 
life, are always seen with a kind of malicious ^lea- 
9ure. A mistake or embarrassmeivt, viYvkO^^ot 
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the present moment fills the face with blushes, 
and the mind with confusion, will have no other 
effect upon those who observe it, than that of 
convulsing them with irresistible laughter. Some 
circumstances of misery are so powerfully ridi- 
culous, that neither kindness nor duty can with- 
stand them ; they bear down love, interest, and 
reverence, and fprce the friend, the dependent, 
or the child, to give way to instantaneous motions 
of merriment. 

Among the principal of comic calamities, may 
be reckoned the pain which an author, not yet 
hardened into insensibility, feels at the onset of 
a furious critic, whose age, rank, or fortune, gives 
him confidence to speak without reserve ; who 
heaps one objection upon another, and obtrudes 
his remarks, and enforces his corrections, with- 
out tenderness or awe. 

The author, full of the importance of his work, 
and anxious for the justification of every syllable, 
starts and kindles at . the slightest attack ; the 
critic, eager to establish his superiority, triumph- 
ing in every discovery of failure, and zealous to 
impress the cogency of his arguments, pursues 
him from line to line without cessation or re- 
morse. The critic, who hazards little, proceeds 
with vehemence, impetuosity, and fearlessness ; 
the author, whose quiet and fame, and life and 
immortality, are involved in the controversy, 
tries eveiy art of subterfuge and defence ; main- 
tains modestly what he resolves never to yield, 
and yields unwillingly what cannot be main- 
tained. The critic's purpose is to conquer, the 
author only hopes to escape ; the critic therefore 
knits his brow, and raises his voice, and rejoices 
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whenever he perceives any tokens of pain excited 
by the pressure of his assertions, or the point of 
his sarcasms. The author, whose endeavour is 
at ODce to mollify and elude his persecutor, com- 
poses his features and softens his accent, breaks 
the force of assault by retreat, and rather steps 
aside than flies or advances. 

As it very seldom happens that the rage of 
extemporary criticism inflicts fatal or lasting 
wounds, I know not that the laws of benevolence 
entitle this distress to much sympathy. The 
diversion of baiting an author has the sanction 
of all ages and nations, and is more lawful than 
the sport of teasing other animals, because, for 
the most part, he comes voluntarily to the stake, 
furnished, as he imagines, by the patron powers 
of literature, with resistless weapons and impe- 
netrable armour, with the mail of the boar of 
Eiymanth, and the paws of the lion of Nemea. 

But the works of genius are sometimes pro- 
duced by other motives than vanity; and he 
whom necessity or duty enforces to write, is not 
always so well satisfied with himself, as not to 
be discouraged by censorious impudence. It 
may therefore be necessary to consider, how they 
whom publication lays open to the insults of 
such as their obscurity secures against reprisals, 
may extricate themselves from unexpected en- 
counters. 

Vida, a man of considerable skill in the poli- 
tics of literature, directs his pupil wholly to aban- 
don his defence, and, even when he can irreflra- 
gably refute all objections, to sufier tamely the 
exultations of his antagonist. 

This rule may perhaps be pst) vfYveii ^diNve^ vb 

VOL. VI. T 
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aeked, and severity solicited, because no man 
tells his opinion so freely as when he imagines it 
received with implicit veneration; and critics 
ought never to be consulted, but while errors 
may yet be rectified or insipidity suppressed. 
But when the book has once been dismissed into 
the world, and can be no more retouched, I 
know not whether a very different conduct 
should not be prescribed, and whether firmness 
and spirit may not sometimes be of use to over- 
power arrogance and repel brutality. Softness^ 
diffidence, and moderation will often be mistaken 
for imbecility and dejection ; they lure coward- 
ice to the attack by the hopes of easy victory, 
and it will soon be found that he whom every 
man thinks he can conquer, shall never be at 
peace. 

The animadversions of critics are commonly 
such as may easily provoke the sedatest writer 
to some quickness of resentment and asperity of 
reply. A man who by long consideration has 
familiarized a subject to his own mind, carefiiUy 
surveyed the series of his thoughts, and planned 
all the parts of his composition into a regular 
dependence on each other, will often start at the 
sinistrous interpretations or absurd remarks of 
haste and ignorance, and wonder by what infatu- 
ation they have been led away from the obvious 
sense, and upon what peculiar principles of judg- 
ment they decide against him. 

The eye of the intellect, like that of the body, 
is not equally perfect in all, nor equally adapted 
in any to all objects ; the eqd of criticism is to 
supply its defects ; rules are the instruments of 
mental vision, which may indeed assist our facul- 
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ties when properly used, but produce confusion 
and obscurity by unskilfiil application. 

Some seem always to read with the micros- 
cope of criticism, and employ their whole atten- 
tion upon minute elegance, or faults scarcely 
visible to common observation. The dissonance 
of a syllable, the recurrence of the same sound, 
the repetition of a particle, the smallest devia- 
tion from propriety, the slightest defect in con- 
struction or arrangement, swell before their eyes 
into enormities. As they discern with great 
exactness, they comprehend but a narrow com- 
pass, and know nothing of the justness of the 
aesign, the general spirit of the performance, 
the artifice of connexion, or the harmony of the 
parts : they never conceive how small a propor- 
tion that which they are busy in contemplating 
bears to the whole, or how the petty inaccura- 
cies with which they are offended, are absorbed 
and lost in general excellence. 

Others are furnished by criticism with a teles- 
(X>pe. They see with great clearness whatever 
is too remote to be discovered by the rest of 
mankind, but are totally blind to all that lies 
immediately before them. They discover in 
every passage some secret meaning, some remote 
allusion, some artful allegory, or some occult 
imitation, which no other reader ever suspected; 
but they have no perception of the cogency of 
arguments, the force of pathetic sentiments, the 
various colours of diction, or the flowery embel- 
lishments of fancy; of all that engages the 
attention of others they are totally insensible, 
while they pry into worlds of cot\\ec\wie, «»Al ' 
amuse themselves with phantoms m Oaa ^^^Ji^x^^* 

T 2 
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In criticism, as in every other art, we fail 
sometimes by our weakness, but more frequently 
by our fault. We are sometimes bewildered by 
ignorance, and sometimes by prejudice ; but we 
seldom deviate far from the right, but when we 
deliver ourselves up to the direction of vanity. 



N« 177. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1751. 



Turpe est difflciles habere nugas, makt. 

Those things which now seem frivolous and slight, 
Will be of serious consequence to you, 
WTien thcj have made you once ridiculous. 

ROSCOMMON. 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir : — ^When I was, at the usual time, about 
to enter upon the profession to which my friends 
had destined me, being summoned, by the death 
of my father, into the country, 1 found myself 
master of an unexpected sum of money, and of 
an estate, which, though not large, was, in my 
opinion, sufficient to support me in a condition 
far preferable to the fatigue, dependance, and 
uncertainty of any gainful occupation. I there- 
fore resolved to devote the rest of my life wholly 
to curiosity, and without any confinement of my 
excursions, or termination of my views, to wan- 
der over the boundless regions of general know- 
ledge- 

This scheme of life seemed pregnant with in- 
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exiiaustible variety, and therefore I could not 
forbear to congratulate myself upon the wisdom 
of my choice. I furnished a large room with 
all conveniencies for study ; collected books of 
every kind; quitted every science at the first 
perception and disgust ; returned to it again as 
soon as my former ardour happened to revive ; 
and having no rival to depress me by comparison, 
nor any critic to alarm me with objections, I 
spent day after day in profound tranquillity, with 
only so much complacence in my own improve- 
ments, as served to excite and animate my ap- 
plication. 

Thus I lived for some years with complete ac- 
quiescence in my own plan of conduct, rising early 
to read, and dividing the latter part of the day 
between economy, exercise, and reflection. But 
in time I began to find my mind contracted and 
stiffened by solitude. My ease and elegance 
were sensibly impaired ; I was no longer able to 
accommodate myself with readiness to the acci- 
dental current of conversation ; my notions grew 
particular and paradoxical, and my phraseology 
formal and unfashionable ; I spoke, on common 
occasions, the language of books. My quick- 
ness of apprehension, and celerity of reply, had 
Odtirely deserted me ; when I delivered my opi- 
nion, or detailed my knowledge, I was bewil- 
dered by an unseasonable interrogatory, discon- 
certed by any slight opposition, and overwhelmed 
and lost in dejection, when the smallest advan- 
tage was gained against me in dispute. I became 
decisive and dogmatical, impatient of contradic- 
tion, perpetually jealous of my character, inso- 
lent to such as acknowledged my «u\|edQi^^>S ^ 

T 3 
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and sullen and malignant to all who refused to 
receive my dictates. 

This I soon discovered to be one of those intel- 
lectual diseases which a wise man should make 
haste to cure. I therefore resolved for a time 
to shut my books, and learn again the art of 
conversation ; to defecate and clear my mind by 
brisker motions and stronger impulses ; and to 
unite myself once more to the living geberation. 

For this purpose I hasted to London, and en- 
treated one of my academical acouaintances to 
introduce me into some of the little societies of 
literature which are formed in taverns and cofiee- 
houses. He was pleased with an opportunity of 
showing me to his friends, and soon obtained me 
admission among a select company of cnirious 
men, who met once a week to exhilarate their 
studies and compare their acquisitions. 

The eldest and mdst venerable of this society 
was Hirsutus, who, after the first civilities of my 
reception, found means to introduce the mention 
of his favourite studies, by a severe censiu^ of 
those who want the due regard for their native 
country. He informed me that he had early 
withdrawn his attention from foreign trifles, and 
that, since he began to addict his mind to serious 
and manly studies, he had very carefully amassed 
all the English books that were printed in the 
black character. This search he had pursued so 
diligently, that he was able to show theaeficiencies 
of the best catalogues. He had long since com- 
pleted his Caxton, had three sheets of Treveris 
unknown to the antiquaries, and wanted to a 
perfect Pynson, but two volumes, of which one 
was promised him as a \egac^ \i^ \\a V^t«scv\.y3«r 
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sessor, and the other he was resolved to buy, at 
whatever price, when Quisquilius's library should 
be sold. Hirsutus had no other reason for the 
valuing or slighting a book, than that it was 
printed in the Roman . or the Gothic letter, nor 
any ideas but such as his favourite volumes had 
supplied ; when he was serious, he expatiated on 
the narrowness of Johan de Trevisa, and, when 
he was merry, regaled us with a quotation from 
the Shippe of Poles. 

While I was listening to this hoary student, 
Ferratus entered in a hurry, and informed us 
with the abruptness of extasy, that his set of 
halfpence was now complete; he had just received 
in a handful of change the piece he had so long 
been seekinff, and could now defy mankind to 
outgo his coUection of English copper. 

Chartophylax then observed how fatally human 
sagacity was sometimes ba£3ed, and how oflen 
the most valuable discoveries are made by chance. 
He had employed himself and his emissaries 
seven years at great expense to perfect his series 
of Gazettes, but had long wanted a single paper, 
which, when he despaired of obtaining it, was 
sent him wrapped round a parcel of tobacco. 

Cantilenus turned all his thoughts upon old 
ballads, for he considered them as the genuine 
records of the national taste. He offered to show 
me a copy of The Children in the Wood, which 
he firmly believed to be of the first edition,, and 
by the help of which the text might be freed 
from several corruptions, if this age of barbarity 
had any claim to such favours firom him. 

Many were admitted into this society as inferior 
members, because they had co\\ect«4 o\^ ^xvsvV^ 
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and n^lected pamphlets, or possesi 
fragpnent of antiquity, as the seal of f 
corporation, the charter of a religious 1 
genealogj^ of a family extinct, or a lett 
m the reign of Elizabeth. 

"Every one of these virtuosos looked 
associates as wretches of depraved tast 
row notions. Their conversation was, 
fretful and waspish, their behaviour bn 
merriment bluntly sarcastic, and thei 
ness gloomy and suspicious* They wi 
ignorant of all that passes, or has late 
in the world; unable to discuss an" 
of religious, political, or military ki 
equally strangers to science and politer 
and without any wish to improve 'th 
or any other pleasure than that of 
rarities of which they would not suffei 
make the proper vs^. 

Hirsutus graciously informed me, 
number of their society was limited, 1 
might sometimes attend as an audit< 
pleased to find myself in no danger of 
which I could not have willingly acc( 
gracefully refused, and lefl them wit 
mtention of returning ; for I soon foun 
suppression of those habits with wh 
vitiated, required association with mci 
ferent from this splemn race. 

I am. Sir, &c. 
Vivi 



It is natural to feel grief or indignat 
any thing necessary or useful is wanton 
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IT n^ligently destroyed ; and therefore my cor- 
espondent cannot be blamed for looking with 
measiness on the waste of life. Leisure and 
niriosity might make great advances in useful 
biowleage, were they not diverted by minute 
emulation and laborious trifles. It may, how- 
every somewhat mollify his anger to reflect, that 
perhaps none of, the assembly which he describes 
VB8 capable of any nobler employment, and that 
be who does his best, however little, is alwa3rs 
to be distinguished from him who does nothing. 
Whatever busies the mind without corrupting it, 
has at least this use, that it rescues the day mm 
idleness, and he that is never idle will not often 
be vicious. 
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Pam sanUatii velle sanariJuU, senega. 

To yield to remedies is half the cure. 

Pythagoras is reported to have required 
from those whom he instructed in philosophy a 
probationary silence of five years. Whether 
this prohibition of speech extended to all the 
parts of this time, as seems generally to be sup- 
posed, or was to be observed only in the school 
or in the presence of their master, as is more 
probable, it was sufficient to discover the pupil's 
disposition ; to try whether he was willmg to 
pay the price of learning ; or whether he was 
one of those whose ardour was rathet n\.q\^\A. 
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than lasting, and who expected to grow wise on 
other terms than those of patience and obedience. 

Many of the blessings imiversally desired) 
are very frequently wanted, because most men, 
when they should labour, content themselves to 
complain, and rather linger in a state in which 
they cannot be at rest, than improve their con- 
dition by vigour and resolution. 

Providence has fixed the limits of human en- 
joyment by immoveable boundaries, and has set 
different gratifications at such a distance finom 
each other, that no art or power can bring them 
together. This great law it is the business of 
every rational being to understand, that life may 
not pass away in an attempt to make contradic- 
tions consistent, to combine opposite qualities, 
and to unite things which the nature of their 
being must always keep asunder. 

Of two objects tempting at a distance on con- 
trary sides, it is impossible to approach one but 
by receding from the other ; by long deliberation 
and dilatory projects, they may be both lost, 
but can never be both gained. It is, therefore, 
necessary to compare them, and, when we have 
determined the preference, to withdraw our eyes 
and our thoughts at once ^om that which reason 
directs us to reject. This is more necessary, if 
that which we are forsaking has the power of 
delighting the senses, or firing the fancy. He 
that once turns aside to the aflurements of un- 
lawful pleasure can have no security that he shiO 
ever regain the paths of virtue. 

The philosophic goddess of Boethius, having 
related the story of Orpheus, who, when he W 
recovered his wife from the dominions of death, 
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lost her again by looking back upon her in tlie 
confines of light, concludes with a very elegant 
and forcible application. Whoever you are thai 
endeavour to eteoate your minds to ike illumina-' 
tions of Heaveny consider yourselves as repre- 
tented in thisjable :for he that is once so Jar over- 
come as to turn hack his eyes towards the infernal 
caverns^ loses at the Jirst sight all that irjluence 
which attracted him on high : 

Vos ha;c fabula respicit, ji.'. "■' ^ j 

Quicunque in superum diem J^ ^ l^:^"^ '^ 

Mentem ducere qusritis. ' *'^;*;^'l 

Nam qui Tartareum in specug . '■" :'• '' y 
Victus lumina flexerit, ' »• '•' '^ 

Quidquid prsecipuiim trahit, 
Ferdit, dum videt inferos. 

It may be observed, in general, that the future 
is purchased by the present. It is not possible 
to secure distant or permanent happiness but by 
the forbearance of some immediate gratification. 
This is so evidently true with regard to the whole 
of our existence, that all the precepts of theo- 
logy have no other tendency than to enforce a 
life of faith ; a life regulated not by our senses 
but our belief; a life in which pleasures are to be 
refused for fear of invisible punishments, and 
calamities sometimes to be sought, and always 
endured, in hope of rewards that shall be ob- 
tained in another state. 

Even if we take into our view only that parti- 
cle of our duration which is terminated by the 
grave, it will be found tliat we cannot enjoy one 
part of life beyond the common limitations of 
pleasure, but by anticipating some of the satis- 
faction which siiouid exliilirate tVve ^oWomw^ 
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years. The heat of youth may spread happiness 
into wild luxuriance; but the radical vigour 
requisite to make it perennial is exhausted, and 
aU that can be hoped afterwards is languor and 
sterility. 

The reigning error of mankind is, that we are 
not content with the conditions on which the 
goods of life are granted. No man is insensible 
of the value of knowledge, the advantages of 
health, or the convenience of plenty, but everv 
day shows us those on whom the conviction is 
without effect. 

Knowledge is praised and desired by multi- 
tudes whom her charms could never rouse from 
the couch of sloth ; whom the faintest invitation 
of pleasure draws away from their studies ; to 
whom any other method of wearing out the day 
is more eligible than the use of books, and who 
are more easily engaged by any conversation, 
than such as may rectBy their notions or enlaige 
their comprehension. 

Every man that has felt pain, knows hon^ little 
all other comforts can gladden him to whom 
health is denied. Yet who is there does not 
sometimes hazard it for the enjoyment of an 
hour ? AU assemblies of jollity, all places of 
public entertainment, exhibit examples of strength 
wasting in riot, and beauty withering in irregu- 
larity ; nor is it easy to enter a house in whicb 
part of the family is not groaning in repentance 
of past intemperance, and part admitting diseeie 
by negligence, or soliciting it by luxury. 

There is no pleasure which men of every age 
and sect have more generally agreed to mention 
>vitb contempt than the gratifications of the 
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palate; an entertamment so far removed frotn 
intellectual happinessy that scarcely the mott 
shameless of the sensual herd have dared to 
defend it ; yet even to this, the lowest of oiv 
delights, to this, though neither quick nor last- 
ing, is health with all its activity and spnghtli- 
ness daily sacrificed ; and for this are half the 
miseries endured which urge impatience to cifU 
on death. 

The whole world is put in motion by the wish 
for riches and the dread of poverty. Who then 
would not imagine that such conduct as will 
inevitably destroy what all are thus labouring to 
acquire, must generally be avoided? That he 
who spends more than he receives, must in time 
become indigent, cannot be doubted ; but, how 
evident soever this consequence may appear, the 
spendthrifV moves in the whirl of pleasure with 
too much rapidity to keep it before his eyes, and, 
in the intoxication of gaiety, grows every day 
poorer without any such sense of approaching 
ruin as is sufficient to wake him into caution* 

Many complaints are made of the misery of 
life; and indml it must be confessed that we are 
subject to calamities by which the good and bad, 
the diligent and slothful, the vigilant and heed- 
less, are equaUy afflicted. But surdy, thongh 
■ome indulgence may be allowed to groan» ex« 
torted by inevitable misery, no man has a right 
' to repine at evils which, against warning, against 
experience, he deliberately and leisurdy hrmgB 
upon his own head ; or to consider hhnself as 
debarred from happiness by such obstacles as 
resolution may break or dexterity may put aside. 

Great numbers who quarrel w\l\\ V^m^vc cnii^« 
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tion, have wanted not the power but the will to 
obtain a better state. They have never contem- 
plated the difference between good and evil suf- 
ficiently to quicken aversion, or invigorate desire; 
they have indulged a drowsy thoughtlessness, or 
giddy levity; have committed the balance of 
choice to the management of caprice; and when 
they have long accustomed themselves to receive 
all that chance offered them, without examina- 
tion, lament at last that they find themselves 
deceived. 
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Perftetuo risu jmimonem agiiare aoUbat. jot. 

Democritus would feel his spleen, and shake 
His sides and sliouldcrs till he felt them akc. 

DRYDIIC. 

" Every man," says Tully, " has two clia- 
" racters ; one which he partakes with all man- 
'< kind, and by which he is distinguished from 
'' brute animals; another which discriminates 
'< him from the rest of his own species, and im- 
*' presses on him a manner and temper peculiar 
<< to himself : this particular character, if it be 
'< not repugnant to the laws of general huma- 
<< nity, it is always his business to cultivate and 
" preserve." 

Every hour furnishes some confirmation of 
Tully 's precept It seldom happens, that an 
assembly of pleasure is so happily selected, but 
that some one finds admission with whom tbe 
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rest are deservedly offended ; and it will appear, 
on a close inspection, that scarce any man be- 
comes eminently disagreeable, but by a depar- 
ture from his real clwacter, and an attempt at 
something for which nature or education have 
left him unqualified. 

Ignorance or dulness have indeed no power of 
aflfording delight, but they never give disgust 
except when they assume the dignity of know- 
ledge, or ape the sprightliness of wit. Awk- 
wardness and inelegance have none of those 
attractions by which ease and politeness take 
possession of the heart ; but ridicule and cen- 
sure seldom rise against them, unless they appear 
associated with that confidence which belongs 
only to long acquaintance with the modes of liie, 
and to consciousness of unfailing propriety of 
behaviour. Deformity itself is regarded with 
tenderness rather than aversion, when it does not 
attempt to deceive the sight by dress and deco- 
ration, and to seize upon fictitious claims die 
prerogatives of beauty. 

He that stands to contemplate the crowds that 
fill the streets of a populous city, will see uiany 
passengers whose air and motion it will be dim- 
cult to behold without contempt and laughter ; 
but if he examines what are the appearances that 
thus powerfiilly excite his risibility, he will find -^ 
among them neither poverty nor disease, nor 
any involuntary or painful defect. The disposi- 
tion to derision and insult is awakened by the 
softness of foppery, the swell of insolence, the 
liveliness of levity, or the solemnity of gran- 
deur; by the sprightly trip, the stately stalk.^ 
the formal strut, and the loity mien \\>^ ^e%\>xt^"^ 
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intended to catch the eye, and by looks elabo- 
rately formed as evidences of importance. 

It has, I think, been sometimes urged in favour 
of affectation, that it is only a mistake of the 
means to a good end, and that the intention with 
which it is practised is always to please. If all 
attempts to innovate the constitutional or ha- 
bitual character have really proceeded from pub- 
lic spirit and love of others, the world has 
hitherto been sufficiently ungrateful, since no 
return but scorn has yet been made to the 
most difficult of all enterprizes, a contest with 
nature ; nor has any pity been shown to the fa- 
tigues of labour which never succeeded, and the 
uneasiness of disguise by which nothing was con- 
cealed. 

It seems therefore to be determined by the 
general suffirage of mankind, that he who decks 
himself in adscititious qualities rather purposes 
to command applause than impart pleasure ; and 
he is therefore treated as a man who, by an un- 
reasonable ambition, usurps the place in society 
to which he has no right. Praise is seldom paid 
with willingness even to incontestable merit, and 
it 'Can be no wonder that he who calls for it with- 
out desert is repulsed with universal indignation. 

Affectation naturally counterfeits those eaccel- 
lencies which are placed at the greatest distance 
from possibility of attainment. We are conscioiu 
of our own detects, and eagerly endeavour to sup- 
ply them by artificial excellence ; nor would suoi 
efforts be wholly without excuse, were they not 
often excited by ornamental trifles, which he, 
that thus anxiously struggles for the reputation 
of possessing them, would not have been known 
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to want, had not his industry quickened obser- 
vation. 

Gelasimus passed the first part of his h'fc in 
academical privacy and rural retirement, without 
any other conversation than that of scholars, 
grave, studious, and abstracted as himself. He 
cultivated the mathematical sciences with inde- 
fatigable diligence, discovered many useful 
theorems, discussed with great accuracy the 
resistance of fluids, and, though his priority was 
not generally acknowledged, was the first who 
fuUv explained all the properties of the cate- 
narian curve. 

Learning, when it rises to eminence, will be 
observed in time, whatever mists may happen to 
surround it. Gelasimus, in his forty-ninth year, 
was distinguished by those who have the re- 
wards of knowledge in their hands, and called 
out to display his acquisitions for the honour of 
his country, and add dignity by his presence to 
philosophical assemblies. As he did not suspect 
nis unfitness for common affairs, he felt no reluc- 
tance to obey the invitation, and what he did not 
feel he had yet too much honesty to feign. He 
entered into the world as a lai^er and more 
p(^ulous college, where his performances would 
be more public, and his renown farther extended ; 
and imacined that he should find his reputation 
universally prevalent, and the influence of learn- 
ing every where the same. 

His merit introduced him to splendid tables 
and elegant acquaintance ; but he did not find ' 
tiiQiself always qualified to join in the conversa- 
tion. He was distressed by civilities which he 
knew not how to repay, and entangVed viv tsask^ 

u 3 
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ceremonial perplexities from which his books and 
digrams could not extricate him. He was 
sometimes wiluckily engaged in disputes with 
ladies, with whom algebraic axioms had no 
great weight ; and saw man^ wliose favour and 
esteem he could not but desire, to whom he was 
very Uttle recommended by his theories of the 
tides, or his approximations to the quadrature of 
the circle. 

Gelasimus did not want penetration to disco- 
ver, that no charm was more generally irresis- 
tible than that of easy facetiousness and flowing 
hilarity. He saw that diversion was more fre- 
quently welcome than improvement ; that autho- 
rity and seriousness were rather feared than 
loved ; and that the grave scholar was a kind of 
imperious ally, hastily dismissed when his assis- 
tance was no longer necessary. He came to a 
sudden resolution of throwing off those cumbrous 
ornaments of learning which hindered his recep- 
tion, and commenced a man of wit and jocu- 
larity. Utterly unacquainted with every topic 
of merriment, ignorant of the modes and follies, 
the vices and virtues of mankind, and unfurnished 
with any ideas but such as Pappus and Archi- 
medes had given him, he began to silence all 
inquiries wiSi a jest instead of a solution ; ex- 
tended his face with a grin, which he mistook for 
a smile ; and, in the place of a scientific dis- 
course, retailed in a new language, formed be- 
tween the college and the taverta, the intelligence 
of the newspaper. 

Laughter, he knew, was a token of alacrity; 
and th^^ore, whatever he said or heard, he was 
careful not to fail in that great duty of a wit. If 
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he ftsked or told the hour of the day, if he com- 
plained of heat or cold, stirred the fire, or filled 
a glass, removed his chair, or snuffed a candle, 
he always found some occasion to laugh. The 
jest was indeed a secret to all but himself; but 
habitual confidence in his own discernment hin- 
dered him from suspecting any weakness or mis- 
take. He wondered that his wit was so little 
understood, but expected that his audience would 
comprehend it by degrees, and persisted all his 
life to show by gross buffoonery, how little the 
strongest faculties can perform beyond the limits 
of their own province. 
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ToMT tiiui ffo^oi loBu fAUTfiv ^ Emuoupou taavf 

UOV TO XSfOV lnTCrV, KM T(Vfi( CU /AOVais(, 

^ AUTOmDOK. 

On life, on morals, be thy thoiighteemploy'4 ; 
Leave to the Achools their atoms and their foid. 

It is somewhere related by Le Clerc, that a 
wealthy trader of good understanding, having the 
common ambition to breed his son a scholar, car- 
ried him to an university, resolving to use his 
own judgment in the choice of a tutor. He had 
been taught, by whatever intelligence, the near- 
est way to the heart of an academic, and at his 
arrival entertained all who came about him witK 
j^icb profugion, that the profesaoT^ Nvec^ \\»^ 
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by the smell of his table from their books, ^nd 
ilocked round him with all the cringes of auk- 
ward complaisance. This eagerness answered 
the merchant's purpose : he glutted them with 
delicacies, and soflened them with caresses, till 
he prevailed upon one afler another to open his 
bosom, and make a discovery of his competitions, 
jealousies, and resentments. Having thus learned 
each man's character, partly from himself, and 
partly from his acquaintances, he resolved to 
find some other education for his son, and went 
away convinced, that a scholastic life has no 
other tendency than to vitiate the morals and 
contract the understanding, nor would he after- 
wards hear with patience the praises of the an- 
cient authors, being persuaded ' that scholars of 
all ages must have been the same, and that 
Xenophon and Cicero were professors of some 
former university, and therefore mean and sel- 
fish, ignorant and servile, like those whom he had 
lately visited and forsaken. 

Envy, curiosity, and a sense of the imperfec- 
tion of our present state, incline us to estimate 
the advant£^es which are in the possession of 
others above their real value. Every one must 
have remarked, what powers and prerogatives 
the vulgar imagine to be conferred by learning. 
A man of science is expected to excel the un- 
lettered and unenlighted, even on occasions where 
literature is of no use, and, among weak minds, 
loses part of his reverence, by discovering no 
superiority in those parts of life in which all are 
unavoidably equal ; as, when a monarch makes , 
a progress to the remoter provinces, the rustics 

are said sometimes to wonder that they find hint 

oftha same size with t\\ems»e\\'e'^. 
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These demands of prejudice and folly can 
lever be satisfied ; and therefore many of the 
mputations which learning suffers from disap- 
Mnnted ignorance are without reproach. But' 
here are some failures to which men of study are 
leculiarly exposed. Every condition has its dis- 
idvantages. The circle of knowledge is too wide 
or the roost active and diligent intellect, and 
rhile science is pursued, other accomplishments 
one neglected; as a small garrison must leave 
me part of an extensive fortresss naked when an 
ilarm calls them to another. 

The learned, however, might generally support 
heir dignity with more success, if they suffered 
lot themselves to be misled by the desire of su- 
lerfluous attainments. Raphael, in return to 
ldam*8 inquiries into the courses of the stars and 
he revolutions of heaven, counsels him to with- 
Iraw his mind from idle speculations, and em- 
iloy his faculties upon nearer and more interes- 
Ing objects, the survey of his own life, the sub- 
ection of his passions, the knowledge of duties 
diich must daily be performed, and the detec* 
ion of dangers which must daily be incurred. 

This angelic counsel every man of letters 
ihould always have before him. He that de- 
rotes himself to retired study naturally sinks 
Tom omission to forgetfulness of social duties ; 
le must be therefore sometimes awakened and 
"ecalled to the general condition of mankind. 

I am far from any intention to limit curiosity, 
w confine the labours of learning to arts of im- 
nediate and necessary use. It is only from the 
oirious essays of experimental industry, and the 
^ague excursions of^minds sent out ui^ii ^w:.^^ 
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very, that any advancement of knowledge can 
be expected i and though many must be disap- 
pointed in their labours, yet they are not to be 
charged with having spent their time in vain; 
their example contributed to inspire emulation, 
and their miscarriages taught others the way to 
success. 

But the distant hope of being one day useful 
or eminent, ought not to mislead us too &r from 
that study which is equally requisite to the great 
and mean, to the celebrated and obscure ; the 
art of moderating the desires, of repressing the 
appetites, and of conciliating or retaining the 
favour of mankind. 

No man can imagine the course of his own life, 
or the conduct of the world around him, un- 
worthy his attention ; yet, among the sons of 
learning, many seem to have thought of every 
thing rather than of themselves, and to have 
observed every thing but what passes before 
their eyes ; many who toil through the intricacy 
of complicated systems are insuperably embar- 
rassed with the least perplexity in common af- 
fairs ; many who compare the actions and ascer-- 
tain the characters of ancient heroes, let their 
own days glide away without examination, and 
sufier vicious habits to encroach upon their minds 
without resistance or detection. 

The most frequent reproach of the scholastic 
race is the want of fortitude, not martial but phi- 
losophic. Men bred in shades and silence, taught 
to immure themselves at sunset, and accustomed 
to no other weapon than syllogism, may be al- 
/ofvcd to /eel terror at petsoiiaX^'axv^ec^wvdto 
/^o disconcerted by tumult axvOi a\wn\. '^>ax.^^ 
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he whose life is spent in contemplation, 
386 business is only to discover truth, be 
to rectify the fallacies of imagination, or 
successfully against prejudice and pas- 
To what end has he reaa and meditated, 
res up his understanding to false appear- 
ed suffers himself to be enslaved by fear 
to which only folly or vanity can expose 
elated by advantages to which, as they 
dly conferred upon the good and bad, no 
]ity is annexed ? 

, however, is the state of the world, that 
t obsequious of the slaves of pride, the 
pturous of the gazers upon wealth, the 
icious of the whisperers of greatness, are 
i from seminaries appropriated to the 
* wisdom and of virtue, where it was in- 
:hat appetite should learn to be content 
le^ and that hope should aspire only to 
which no human power can give or take 

itudent, when he comes forth into the 

instead of congratulating himself upon 

nption from the errors of those whose 

have been formed by accident or cus- 

1 who live without any certain principles 

let, is commonly in haste to mingle with 

titudc, and show his sprightliness and 

by an expeditious compliance with 

or vices. The first smile of a man, 

)rtune gives him power to reward his 

nts, commonly encliants him beyond 

e ; the glare of equipage, the sweets of 

the liberality of general promises, the 

of habitual affability, fiW Vu% \ma^\w^- 
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tion ; and he soon ceases to have any other 
wish than to be well received, or any meaaure 
of right and wrong but the opinion of his patron. 

A man flattered and obeyed learns to exact 
grosser adulation and enjoin lower submission. 
Neither our virtues nor vices are all our own. 
If there were no cowardice, there would be little 
insolence ; pride cannot rise to any great degree^ 
but by the concurrence of blandishment or the 
sufferance of tameness. The wretch who would 
shrink and crouch before one that should dart 
his eyes upon him with the spirit of natural equa- 
lity, becomes capricious and tyrannical when he 
sees himself approached with a downcast, look, 
and hears the soft address of awe and servilitj. 
To those who are willing to purchase ^etvour by 
cringes and compliance, is to be imputed the 
haughtiness that leaves nothing to be hoped bj 
firmness and integrity. 

If, instead of wandering after the meteors of 
philosophy, which fill the world with splendour 
for a while, and then sink and are forgotten, the 
candidates of learning fixed their eyes upon the 
permanent lustre of moral and religious truth, 
they would find a more certain direction to hap- 
piness. A little plausibility of discourse, and 
acquaintance with unnecessary speculations, ii 
dearly purchased, when it excludes those instnic* 
tions which fortify the heart with resolution, and 
exalt the spirit to independence. 
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NeuJlviUm dubia spe pendultit hortt, ho r. 

Now let xne float in fortune*8 powV, 

Dependent on the future hour. rttAMciR. 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir ; — As 1 have passed much of my life in 
disquiet and suspense, and lost many opportuni- 
ties of advantage by a passion which I have rea- 
son to believe prevalent in different degrees over 
a great part of mankind, I cannot but think my- 
self well qualified to warn those who are yet un- 
captivated, of the danger which they incur by 
plitcing themselves within its influence. 

I served an apprenticeship to a linendraper, 
with uncommon reputation for diligence and 
fidelity; and at the age of three-and-twenty 
Opened a shop for myself with a large stock, and 
such credit among all the merchants who were 
acquainted with my master, that 1 could com- 
mand whatever was imported curious or valu- 
sUe. For five years I proceeded with success 
proportionate to close application and untainted 
mtegrity; was a daring bidder at every sale; 
always paid my notes before they were due ; and 
advanced so fast in commercial reputation, that 
1 was proverbially marked out as the model of 
young traders, and every one expected that a 
few years would make me an alderman* 

VOL. VI. K 
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In this course of even prosperity, I was one 
day persuaded to buy a ticket in the lottery. 
The sum was inconsiderable, part was to be 
repaid though fortune might fail to favour me, 
and therefore my established maxims of frugally 
did not restrain me from so trifling an experi- 
ment. The ticket lay almost forgotten till the 
time at which every man's fate was to be deter- 
mined ; nor did the affair even then seem of any 
importance, till I discovered by the public papers 
that the number next to mine had conferred the 
great prize. 

My heart leaped at the thought of such an 
approach to sudden riches, which I considered 
myself, however contrarily to the laws of compu- 
tation, as having missed by a single chance ; and 
I could not forbear to revolve the consequences 
which such a bounteous allotment would have 
produced, if it had happened to me. This dream 
of felicity, by degrees, took possession of my 
imagination. The great delight of my solitary 
hours was to purchase an estate, and form plan- 
tations with money which once might have been 
mine, and I never met my friends but I spoiled 
all their merriment by perpetual complaints of 
my ill luck. 

At length another lottery was opened, and I 
had now so heated my imagination with the 
prospect of a prize, that I should have pressed 
among the first purchasers, had not my ardour 
been withheld by deliberation upon the probabi- 
lity of success from one ticket rather than another. 
/ hesitated long between even and odd ; consi- 
dcred the square and cubic twrrc^iwi ^twa:^ the 
lottery; examined a\\ tVvose lo ^V\0^ %cwA\q^ 
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had been hitherto annexed; and at last fixed 
upon one, which, by some secret relation to the 
events of my life, I thought predestined to make 
me happy. Delay in great affairs is often mis- 
chievous ; the ticket was sold, and its possessor 
could not be found. 

I returned to my conjectures, and, after many 
arts of prognostication, fixed upon another 
chance, but with less confidence. Never did 
captive, heir, or lover, feel so much vexation 
from, the slow pace of time, as I suffered between 
the purchase of my ticket and the distribution of 
the prizes. I solaced my uneasiness as well as I 
could, by fi*equent contemplations of approach- 
ing happiness; when the sun rose, I knew it 
wouldset, and congratulated myself at night that 
I was so much nearer to my wishes. At last the 
day came, my ticket appeared, and rewarded all 
my care and sagacity with a despicable prize of 
fifty pounds. 

My friends, wlio honestly rejoiced upon my 
success, were very coldly received ; I hid myself 
a fortnight in the country, that my chagrin 
might fume away without observation, and then 
returning to my shop began to listen after ano- 
ther lottery. 

With the news of a lottery I was soon grati- 
fied ; and having now found the vanity of con- 
jecture and inemcacy of computation, I resolved 
to take the prize by violence, and therefore 
bought forty tickets, not omitting, however, to 
divide them between the even and odd numbers, 
that I might not miss the lucky class. Many 
conclusions did I form, and many experiments 
did I tryt to determine from viiueVv o'l \5wi'afc 

X 2 
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tickets I might most reasonably expect riches. 
At last, being unable to satisfy myself by any 
modes of reasoning, I wrote the numbers upon 
dice, and allotted five hours every day to the 
amusement of throwing them in a garret ; and 
examining the event by an exact register, fbund^ 
on the evening before the lottery was drawn, 
that one of my numbers had been turned up five 
times more than any of the rest in three hun* 
dred and thirty thousand throws. 

This experiment was fallacious ; the first day 
presented the hopeful ticket a detestable blank. 
The rest came out with different fortune, and in 
conclusion I lost thirty pounds by this great ad- 
venture. 

I had now wholly changed the cast of my be- 
haviour and the conduct of my life. The shop 
was for the most part abandoned to my servants ; 
and if I entered it, my thoughts were so en- 
grossed by my tickets that 1 scarcely heard or 
answered a question, but considered every cus- 
tomer as an intruder upon my meditations, 
whom I was in haste to dispatch. I mistook the 
price of my goods, committed blunders in my 
bills, forgot to file my receipts, and neglected to 
regulate my books. My acquaintances by de- 
grees began to fall away ; but I perceived the 
decline of my business with little emotion, be- 
cause whatever deficience there might be in my 
gains I expected the next lottery to supply. 

Miscarriage naturally produces diffidence ; I 
began now to seek assistance against ill luck, by 
an alliance with those that had been more suc- 
cessful. J inquired diligently at what office any 
prize had been sold, that I might purchase of a 
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propitious vender ; solicited those who had been 
fortunate in former lotteries, to partake with me 
in my new tickets ; and whenever I met with 
one that had in any event of his life been emi- 
nently prosperous, I invited him to take a larger 
share. I had, by this rule of conduct, so diffused 
my interest, that I had a fourth part of fifteen 
tickets, an eighth of forty, and a sixteenth of 
ninety. 

I waited for the decision of my fate with my 
former palpitations, and looked upon the busi- 
ness of my trade with the usual neglect. The 
wheel at last was turned, and its revolutions 
brought me a long succession of sorrows and 
disappointments. I indeed often partook of a 
small prize, and the loss of one day was gene- 
rally balanced by the gain of the next ; but my 
desires yet remained unsatisfied, and when one 
of my diances had failed, all my expectation was 
suspended on those which yet remained unde- 
termined. At last a prize of five thousand 
pounds was proclaimed; I caught fire at the 
cr^ and, inquiring the number, found it to be 
one of my own tickets, which I had divided 
among those on whose luck I depended, and of 
which I had retained only a sixteenth part. 

You will easily judge with what detestation of 
himself, a man thus intent upon gain reflected 
that he had sold a prize which was once in his 
possession. It was to no purpose that I repre- 
sented to my mind the impossibility of recalling 
the past, or the folly of condemning an act, 
which only its event, an event which no human 
intelligence could foresee, proved to be wrong. 
Tlie prize which, though put in m^ \\\wv^^<» XvaA. 
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been suffered to slip from me, filled me with 
anguish ; and knovnng that complaint would 
only expose me to ridicule, I gave myself up 
silently to grief, and lost by degrees my appetite 
and my rest. 

My indisposition soon became visible ; I was 
visited by my friends, and among tliem by £u- 
mathes, a clergyman, whose piety and leamioff 
gave him such an ascendant over me, that I 
could not refuse to open my heart. <' There 
are," said he, ** few minds sufficiently firm to be 
trusted in the hands of chance. Whoever finds 
himself inclined to anticipate futurity, and exalt 
possibility to certainty, should avoid every kind 
of casual adventure, since his grief must be al- 
ways proportionate to his hope. You have long 
wasted that time, which, by a proper application, 
would have certainly, though moderately, in* 
creased your fortune, in a laborious and anxious 
pursuit of a species of gain, which no labour or 
anxiety, no art or expedient, can secure or pro- 
mote. You are now fretting away your life in 
repentance of an act, against which repentance 
can give no caution, but to avoid the occasion of 
committing it. Rouse firom this lazy dream of 
fortuitous riches, which, if obtained, you could 
scarcely have enjoyed, because they could con- 
fer no consciousness of desert; return to rational 
and manly industry, and consider the mere gift 
of luck as below the care of a wise man." 
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Divet gw fieri v%iU, 

Et cito ffuU fieri, joTKNAf.. 

The lust of wealth can never bear delay. 

It has been observed in a late paper, that we 
are unreasonably desirous to seperate the goods 
cf life from those evils which Providence has. 
connected with them, and to catch advantages 
without paying the price at which they are o&r- 
ed us. Every man wishes to be rich, but very 
few have the powers necessary to raise a sudden 
fortune, either by new discoveries, or by su- 
periority of skill, in any necessary emplojrment ; 
and, among the lower understandings, many 
want the firmness and industnr requisite to re- 
gular gain and gradual acquisitions. 

From the hope of enjoying affluence by me- 
thods more compendious than those of labour, 
and more generally practicable than those of 
genius, proceeds the common inclination to ex- 
periment and hazard, and that willingness to 
natch all opportunities of growing rich by chance, 
which, when it has once taken possession of the 
mind, is seldom driven out either by time or ar- 
sument, but continues to waste life in perpetual 
delusion, and generally ends in wretchedness and 
want. 

The folly of untimely exultation and visionary 
prosperity is by no means peculiar to tha \\\vc- 
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chasers of tickets ; there are multitudes whose 
life is notliing but a continual lottery ; who are 
always within a few months of plenty and hap- 
piness, and, how oflen soever they are mocked 
with blanks, expect a prize from the next ad- 
venture. 

Among the most resolute and ardent of the 
votaries of chance, may be numbered the mortab 
whose hope is to raise themselves by a wealthy 
match ; who lay out all their industry on the 
assiduities of courtship, and sleep and wake with 
no other ideas than of treats, compliments, guar- 
dians, and rivals. 

One of the most indefatigable of this class is 
my old friend Leviculus, whom I have never 
known for thirty years without some matrimonial 
project of advantage. Leviculus was bred under 
a merchant, and by the graces of his person, the 
sprightliness of his prattle, and the neatness of 
his dress, so much enamoured his master's second 
daughter, a girl of sixteen, that she declared her 
resolution to have no other husband. Her fa- 
ther, afler having chidden her for undutifulness, 
consented to the match, not much to the satis- 
faction of Leviculus, who was sufficiently elated 
with his conquest to think himself entitled to a 
larger fortune. He was, however, soon rid of 
his perplexity, for his mistress died before their 
marriage. 

He was now so well satisfied with his own ac- 
complishments, that he determined to commence 
fortune hunter; and when his apprenticeship 
expired, instead of beginning, as was expected, 
to walk the exchange with a face of importance, 
or associatinji: himself with those who are most 
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eminent for their knowledge of the stocks, he at 
once threw off the solemtiity of the counting- 
hoiuey equipped himself with a modish wie, 
listened to wits in coffee-houses, passed his 
evenings behind the scenes in the theatres, leam- 
^ the names of beauties of quality, hummed the 
last stanzas of fashionable songs, talked with 
fcmiliarity of high play, boasted of his achieve- 
ments upon drawers and coachmen, was often 
bfought to his lodgings at midnight in a chair, 
told with negligence and jocularity of bilking a 
tMkM% and now and then let fly a shrewd jest at 
a sober citizen. 

Thus furnished with irresistible artillery, he 
tmned his batteries upon the female world, and, 
in the first warmth of self-approbation, proposed 
no less than the possession of riches and beauty 
onited. He therefore paid his civilities to Fla- 
villay the only daughter of a wealthy shopkeeper, 
who not being accustomed to amorous blandish- 
ments, or respectful addresses, was delighted 
with the novelty of love, and easily suffered him 
to conduct her to the play, and to meet her 
where she visited. Leviculus did not doubt but 
her &ther, however offended by a clandestine 
marriage, would soon be reconciled by the tears 
of his daughter, and the merit of his son-in-law, 
and was in haste to conclude the affair. But the 
ladT liked better to be courted than married, 
and kept him three years in uncertainty and 
attendance. At last she fell in love with a young 
ensign at a ball, and, having danced with him 
all night, married him in the morning. 

Leviculus, to avoid the ridicule of his com- 
panions, took a journey to a small estate *\w ^^>ft 
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country, where, after his usual inquiries concern- 
ing the nymphs in the neighbourhood, he found 
it proper to fall in love with Altilia, a naaiden 
lady, twenty years older than himself, for whose 
favour fifleen nephews and nieces were in per- 
petual contention. They hovered round her 
with such jealous officiousness, as scarcely left a 
moment vacant for a lover. Leviculus, never- 
theless, discovered his passion in a letter, and 
Altilia could not withstand the pleasure of hear- 
ing vows and sighs, and flatteries and protesti- 
tions. She admitted his visits, enjoyea, for fire 
years, the happiness of keeping all her expectants 
itt perpetual alarms, and amused herself with the 
various stratagems which were practised to dis- 
engage her affections. Sometimes she was ad- 
vised with great earnestness to travel for her 
health, and sometimes entreated to keep her 
brother's house. Many stories were spread to 
the disadvantage of Leviculus, by which she 
commonly seemed affected for a time, but took 
care soon afterwards to express her conviction of 
their falsehood. But being at last satiated with 
this ludicrous tyranny, she told her lover, when 
he pressed for the reward of his services, that she 
was very sensible of his merit, but was resolved 
not to impoverish an ancient family. 

He then returned to the town, and soon after 
his arrival became acquainted with Latronia, a 
lady distinguished by the elegance of her equi- 
page and the regularity of her conduct. Her 
wealth was evident in her magnificence, and her 
prudence in her economy ; and therefore Levi- 
culus, who had scarcely confidence to solicit her 
ihvour, readily acquitted fortune of her former 
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debts, when he found himself distinguished by 
her with such marks of preference as a woman 
of modesty is allowed to give. He now grew 
Ixdder, and ventured to breathe out his impa- 
dence before her. Slie heard hira without re- 
Bentment, in time permitted him to hope for 
happiness, and at last fixed the nupdaJ day, 
without any distrustful reserve of pin-money, 
or sordid stipulations for jointure and settle- 
ments. 

Leviculus was triumphing on the eve of mar- 
riage, when he heard on the stairs the voice of 
Latronia's maid, whom frequent bribes had 
secured in his service. She soon burst into his 
room, and told him that she could not suffer 
him to be longer deceived; that her mistress 
was now spending the last payment of her fortune, 
and was only supported in her expense by the 
credit of his estate. Leviculus shuddered to see 
himself so near a precipice, and found that he 
was indebted for his escape to the resentment of 
the maid, who, having assisted Latronia to gain 
the conquest, quarrelled with her at last about 
the plunder. 

- Leviculus was now hopeless and disconsolate, 
till one Sunday he saw a lady in the Mall, whom 
her dress declared a widow, and whom, by the 
jolting prance of her gait, and the broad resplen- 
dence of her countenance, he guessed to have 
lately buried some prosperous citizen. He fol- 
lowed her home, and found her to be no less 
than the relict of Prune the grocer, who, having 
no children, had bequeathed to lier all his debts 
and dues, and his estates real and personal. No 
formality was necessary in addressing mvidsv.uv^ 
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Prune, and therefore Leviculus went next morn- 
ing without an introductor. His declaration was 
received with a loud laugh ; she then collected 
her countenance, wondered at his impudence, 
asked if he knew to whom he was talking, then 
showed him the door, and again laughed to find 
him confused. Leviculus discovered that this 
coarseness was nothing more than the coquetry 
of Comhill, and next day returned to the attack. 
He soon grew familiar to her dialect, and in a 
^ew weeks he heard, without any emotion, hints 
of gay clothes with empty pockets ; concurred 
in many sage, remarks on the r^ard due to 
people of property ; and agreed with her in de- 
testation of the ladies at the other end of the 
town, who pinched their bellies to buy fine laoes, 
and then pretended to laush at the city. 

He sometimes presumed to mention marriage; 
but was always answered with a slap, a hoot, and 
a flounce. At last he began to press her closer, 
and thought himself more favourably received ; 
but going one morning, with a resolution ta 
trifle no longer, he found her gone to church 
witli a young journeyman from the neighbouring 
shop, of whom she had become enamoured at 
her window. 

In these, and a thousand intermediate adven- 
tures, has Leviculus spent his time, till he is 
now grown grey with age, fatigue, and disap- 
pointment.^ He begins at last to find that suc- 
cess is not to be expected ; and, being unfit for 
any employment that might improve his fortune, 
and unfurnished with any arts that might amuie 
his leisure, is condemned to wear out a tasteless 
life in narratives which few will hear, and cora- 
plaints which, none will p\ty« 
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NvUafidet rtgm sociis, omrUsque jwtettas 
Impatiens amsortis erat. lucah. 

No faith of partnership dominion owns ; 
Still discord hovers o'er diyided thrones. 

The hostility perpetually exercised between 
one man and another, is caused by the desire of 
many for that which only few can possess. 
Every man would be rich, powerftil, and ramous ; 
yet rame, power, and riches are only the names 
of relative conditions, which imply the obscurity, 
dependance, and poverty of greater numbers. 

This universal and incessant competition pro* 
duces injury and malice by two motives, interest 
and envy ; the prospect of adding to our posses- 
sions what we can take from others, and the 
hope of alleviating the sense of our disparity by 
leMening others, though we gain nothing to our- 
selves. 

Of these two malignant and destructive powers, 
it seems probable at the first view, that mterest 
has the strongest and most extensive influence. 
It is easy to conceive that opportunities to seize 
what has been long wanted, may excite desires 
almost irresistible ; but surely the same eagerness 
qannot be kindled by an accidental power of 
destroying that which gives happiness to another. 
It must be more natural to rob for gain, than to 
ravage only for mischief. 

VOL. VI. Y 
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Yet I am inclined to believe, that the great 
law of mutual benevolence is oflener violated by 
envy than by interest; and that most of the 
misery which the defamation of blameless ac- 
tions, or the obstruction of honest endeavours, 
brings upon the world, is inflicted by men that 
propose no advantage to themselves but the 
satisfaction of poisoning the banquet which they 
cannot taste, and blasting the harvest which they 
have no right to reap. 

Interest can diffuse itself but to a narrow com- 
pass. The number is never large of those 
who can hope to fill the posts of degraded 
power, catch the fragments of shattered fortune, 
or succeed to the honours of depreciated beauty. 
But the empire of envy has no limits, as it re- 
quires to its influence very little help from exter- 
nal circumstances. Envy may always be pro- 
duced by idleness and pride, and in what place 
will they not be found ? 

Interest requires some qualities not universally 
bestowed. The ruin of another will produce no 
profit to him who has not discernment to mark 
his advantage, courage to seize, and activity to 
pursue it ; but the cold malignity of envy may 
be exerted in a torpid and quiescent state, amidst 
the gloom of stupidity, in the coverts of cow- 
ardice. He that falls by the attacks of interest, 
is torn by hungry tigers ; he may discover and 
resist his enemies. He that perishes in the am- 
bushes of envy, is destroyed by unknown and 
invisible assailants, and dies like a man sufib- 
cated by a poisonous vapour, without knowledge 
of his dangeVy or possibWil-j o^ coxvVesX., 
Interest is seldom puvsvieA V^mV «X w^xa^aVviK^ 
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He that hopes to gain much, has commonly 
something to lose, and, when he ventures to 
attack superiority, if he fails to conquer, is irre- 
coverably crushed. But envy may act without 
expense or danger. To spread suspicion, to 
invent calumnies, to propagate scandal, requires 
neither labour nor courage. It is easy for the 
author of a lie, however malignant, to escape 
detection, and infamy needs very little industry 
to assist its circulation. 

Envy is almost the only vice which is prac- 
ticable at all times and in every place ; the only 
passion which can never lie quiet for want of 
irritation ; its effects therefore are every where 
discoverable, and its attempts always to be 
dreaded. 

It is impossible to mention a name which any 
advantageous distinction has made eminent, but 
some latent animosity will burst out. The 
wealthy trader, however he may abstract himself 
from public affairs, will never want those who 
hint, with Shylock, that ships are but boards. 
The beauty adorned only with the unambitious 
graces of innocence and modesty, provokes, 
whenever she appears, a thousand murmurs of 
detraction* The genius, even when he endea- 
vours only to entertain or instruct, yet suffers 
persecution from innumerable critics, whose 
acrimony is excited merely by the pain of seeing 
others pleased, and of hearing applauses which 
another enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it so familiar, 
that it escapes our notice ; nor do we o^le\v^«?^^^'^ 
upon its turpitude or malignity tiW we"Vv«c^\^^'p^ ^'^ 
&e7 its InHucnce. When he t\\at V^ ^v^^"^ "^^ 

Y ^ 
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provocation to malice, but by attempting to 
excel, finds himself pursued by multitudes v^om 
he never saw, with all the implacability of per- 
sonal resentment ; when he perceives clamour 
and malice let loose upon him as a public enemy^ 
and incited by every stratagem of defamation ; 
when he hears the misfortunes of his family, or 
the follies of his youth, exposed to the world ; 
and every failure of conduct, or defect of nature, 
aggravated and ridiculed; he then learns to 
abhor those artifices at which he only laughed 
before, and discovers how much the happiness 
of life would be advanced by the irradication of 
envy from the human heart. 

Envy is, indeed, a stubborn weed of the mind, 
and seldom yields to the culture of philosophy. 
There are, however, considerations, which, if 
carefully implanted and diligently propagated, 
might in time overpower and repress it, since 
no one can nurse it for the sake of pleasure, as 
its effects are only shame, anguish, and pertur- 
bation. 

It is above all other vices inconsistent with 
the character of a social being, because it sacri- 
fices truth and kindness to very weak tempta- 
tions. He that plunders a wealthy neighbour 
gains as much as he takes away, and may im- 
prove his own condition in the same proportion 
as he impairs another's; but he that blasts a 
flourishing reputation must be content with a 
small dividend of additional fame, so small as 
can afford very little consolation to balance the 
guilt by which it is obtained. 

I have hitherto avoided that dangerous and 
empirical morality, which cures one vice by 
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means of another. But envy is so base and 
detestable, so vile in its original, and so perni- 
cious in its effects, that the predominance of 
almost any other quality is to be preferred. It is 
one of those lawless enemies of society, against 
which poisoned arrows may honestly be used. 
Let it therefore be constantly remembered, that 
whoever envies another confesses his superiority, 
and let those be reformed by their pride who 
have lost their virtue. 

It is no slight aggravation of the injuries which 
envy incites, that they are committed against 
those who have given no intentional provocation ; 
and that the sufierer is often marked out for ruin, 
not because he has failed in any duty, but be- 
cause he has dared to do more than was required. 

Almost every other crime is practised by the 
help of some quality which might have produced 
esteem or love, if it had been well employed : 
but envy is mere unmixed and genuine evil ; it 
pursues a hateful end by despicable means, and 
desires not so much its own happiness as ano- 
ther's misery. To avoid depravity like this, it is 
not necessary that any one should aspire to 
heroism or sanctity, but only that he should re- 
solve not to quit the rank which nature assigns 
him, and wish to maintain the dignity of a human 
being. 



*3 
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N»184. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1751, 



PermUtes ipm exj)endere nvnUnUnu, quid 
dnwerdat nobis, rdnuque sU utile noslrism sur. 

Intrust tby fortune to the pow*rs above ; 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee want. 

QB,T*XM. 

Ai every scheme of life, so every form of writ- 
ing, has its advantages and inconveniencieii 
though not mingled in the same proportions. 
The writer of essays escapes many embairass- 
ments to which a large work would nave exposed 
him; he seldom harasses his reason with long 
trains of consequences, dims his eyes with the 
perusal of antiquated volumes, or burthens his 
memory with great accumulations of preparatoiy 
knowledge. A careless glance upon a nurourite 
author, or transient survey of the varieties of 
life, is su£Scient to supply the first hint or semi- 
nal idea, which, enlarged by the gradual accre- 
tion of matter stored in the mind, is, by the 
warmth of fancy, easily expanded into flowers, 
and sometimes ripened into fruit. 

The most frequent difficulty by which the 
authors of these petty compositions are distressed, 
arises from the perpetual demand of novelty and 
change. The compiler of a system of science 
lays his invention at rest, and employs only his 
judgment, the faculty exerted wiUi less iatigue. 
Even the relator of feigned adventures, when 
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once the principal characten^ are established, 
and the great events regularly connected, finds 
incidents and episodes crowding upon his mind ; 
eteiy change opens new views, and the latter 
part of the story grows without labour out of the 
nirmer. But he that attempts to entertain his 
reader with unconnected pieces, finds the irk- 
someness of liis task rather increased than les- 
sened by every production. The day calls afresh 
upon him for a new topic, and he is again obliged 
to choose, without any principle to r^;ulate his 
cfamce. 

It 18, indeed, true, that there is seldom any 
necemity of looking far, or inquiring long, for a 
proper subject. Every diversity of art br nature^ 
every public blessing or calamity, every domestic 
pain or gratification, every sally of caprice; 
blunder of absurdity, or stratagem of affectar 
tion, may supply matter to him whose only rule 
is to avoid unirormity. But it often happens; 
that the judgment is distracted with boundless 
multi[Hicity, the imagination ranges from one 
design to another, and the hours pass impercep- 
tibly away, till the composition can be no longer 
delayed, and necessity enforces the use of those 
thoughts which then happen to be at hand. The 
mind, i^oicing at deliverance on any terms from 
perplexity and suspense, applies herself vigo- 
rously to the work before her, collects embel- 
Uihments and illustrations, and sometimes fur- 
nishes, with great elegance and happiness, what 
in a state of ease and leisure she never had begun. 

It is not commonly observed, how much, even 
of actions considered as particularly subject to 
ohoioe, is to be attnbuted to accidetil, ot wyiss^ 
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cause out of our own power,' bj whatever name 
it be distinguished. To close tedious delibera- 
tions with hasty resolves, and after long consul- 
tations with reason to refer the question to 
caprice, is by no means peculiar to the essayist. 
Let him that peruses this paper review the series 
of his life, and inquire how he was placed in his 
present condition. He will find that, of the 
good or ill which he has experienced, a great 
part came unexpected, without any visible gra- 
dations of approach ; that every event has been 
influenced by causes acting without his interven- 
tion ; and that, whenever he pretended to the 
prerogative of foresight, he was mortified with 
new conviction of the shortness of his views. 

The busy, the ambitious, the inconstant, and 
the adventurous, may be said to throw them- 
selves by design into the arms of fortune, and 
voluntarily to quit the power of governing them- 
sehes ; they engage in a course of life in which 
little can be ascertained by previous measures ; 
nor is it any wonder that their time is past be- 
tween elation and despondency, hope and dis- 
appointment. 

Some there are who appear to walk the road of 
life with more circumspection, and make no step 
till they think themselves secure from the hazard 
of a precipice ; when neither pleasure nor profit 
can tempt them from the beaten path; who 
' refuse to climb lest they should fall, or to run 
lest they should stumble ; and move slowly for- 
wanl, without any compliance with tliose pas- 
sions by which the heady and vehement are 
seduced and betrayed. 

Yet even the timorous prudence of this judi- 
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ms class is far from exempting them from the 
iminion of chance, a subtle and insidious 
iweTy who will intrude upon privacy and em- 
rraas caution. No course or life is so pre* 
libed and limited, but that many actions must 
lult from arbitrary election. Every one must 
rm the general plan of his conduct by his own 
flections; he must resolve whether he will 
deavour at riches or at content ; whether he 
11 exercise private or public virtues ; whether 
i will labour for the general benefit of man- 
ody or contract his beneficence to his family 
>d dependants. 

This question has long exercised the schools 
philosophv, but remains yet undecided ; and 
lat hope IS there that a young man, unac- 
lainted with the arguments on either side, should 
termine his own destiny otherwise dian by 
ance? 

When chance has given him a partner of his 
idy whom he prefers to all other women, with- 
it any proof of superior desert, chance must 
;ain direct him in the education of his children ; 
r, who was ever able to convince himself by 
guments, that he had chosen for his son that 
ode of instruction to which his understanding 
IS best adapted, or by which he would most 
jOt be made wise or virtuous ? 
1/lfiioever shall inquire by what motives he was 
ytermined on these important occasions, will 
id them such as his pride will scarcely suffer 
m to confess ; some sudden ardour of desire, 
me uncertain glimpse of advantage, some petty 
nnpetition, some inaccurate conclusion, or 
me example implicitly reverenced. Such «c% 
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often the first causes of our resolves ; for it is 
necessary to act, but impossible to know tlie 
consequences of action, or to discuss all the 
reasons which offer themselves on every part to 
inquisitiveness and solicitude. 

Since life itself is uncertain, nothing which 
has life for its basis can boast much stability. 
Yet this is but a small part of our perplexity. 
We set out on a tempestuous sea in quest of 
some port, where we expect to find rest, but 
where we are not sure of admission ; we are not 
only in danger of sinking in the way, but of 
being misled by meteors mistaken for stars, of 
being driven from our course by the changes of 
the wind, and of losing it by unskilful steerage ; 
yet it sometimes happens, that cross winds blow 
us to a safer coast, that meteors draw us aside 
from whirlpools, and that negligence or error 
contributes to our escape from mischiefs to which 
a direct course would have exposed us. Of those 
that, by precipitate conclusions^ involve them- 
selves in calamities without guilt, very few, how- 
ever they may reproach themselves, can be cer- 
tain that other measures would have been more 
successful. 

In this state of universal uncertainty, where a 
thous and dangers hover about us, and none can- 
tell whether the good that he pursues is not evil 
in disguise, or whether the next step will lead 
him to safety or destruction, nothing can afford 
any rational tranquillity, but the conviction that, 
however we amuse on rselves with unideal sounds, 
nothing, in reality is governed by chance, but 
that the universeia ^udex lYv^ ^er^^\.\sa\ «»aj^ 
Jntendance of him who cxeBiXjed Vt \ x\\oX ^>xc \i€vo% 
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is in the hands of omnipotent goodness, by 
i¥hom what appears casual to us, is directed for 
ends ultimately kind and merciful ; and that 
oothing can finally hurt him who debars not 
himself from the Divine favour. 
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Al vindicta honxim ^ntajucundius i^Ma, 

^empe hoc mdoctL 

Chrysippvs non dicit idem, nee mite Tkaletis 
IngerUum, dtUdqiie senex vidnus Hymetto, 
Qui partem accejHce seeoa inter vincla cicutee 
jdccutatori noUet dare, Quijjpe minuti 
Semper, et irifirmi est am'mt, exiguique volvptas 
Ultio. Juv. 

But ! Revenge is sweet. 

Thus think the crowd ; who, eager to engage^ 

Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage. 

Not so mild Tliales, uor Cfarysipus thought. 

Nor that good man who drank the pois'nous draught 

With mind serene, and could not wish to see 

His vile accuser drink as deep as he ; 

Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave ' 

Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave, 

Too noble for revenge ; which still we find 

The weakest frailty of a feeble mind. drtdkk. . 

No vicious dispositions of the mind more obsti- 
nately resist both the counsels of philosophy 
and tne injunctions of religion, than those which 
are complicated with an opinion of dignity ; and 
which we cannot dismiss without leaving in the 
hands of opposition some advantage \mci^X.o\SL^^ 
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obtained, or suffering from our own prejudices 
some imputation of pusillanimity. 

For tnis reason, scarcely any law of our Re- 
deemer is more openly transgressed, or more 
industriously evaded, than that by which he 
commands nis followers to forgive mjuries, and 
prohibits, under the sanction of eternal misery, 
the grat^cation of the desire which every man 
feels to return pain upon him that inflicts it 
Many who could have conquered their anger, are 
unable to combat pride, and pursue offences to 
extremity of vengeance, lest they should be 
insulted by the triumph of an enemy. 

But certainly no precept could better become 
him, at whose birth peace was proclaimed to the 
earth. For, what would so soon destroy all the 
order of society, and deform life with violence 
and ravage, as a permission to every one to judge 
his own cause, and to apportion his own recom- 
pense for imagined injunes. 

It is difficult for a man of the strictest jus- 
tice not to favour himself too much, in the 
calmest moments of solitary meditation. Every 
one wishes for the distinctions for which thou- 
sands are wishing at the same time, in their own 
opinions, with better claims. He that, when his 
reason operates in its full force, can thus, by 
the mere prevalence of self-love, prefer hims^ 
to his fellow-beings, is very unlikely to judge 
equitably when liis passions are agitated by a 
sense of wrong, and his attention wholly en- 
grossed by pain, interest, or danger. Whoever 
arrogates to himself the right of vengeance, 
shows how little he is qualified to decide his own 
claims, since he certainly demands what he 
would think unfit to be |[;iraait,ed to another. 
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Nothing is more apparent, than that, however 
injured or however provoked, some must at last 
be contented to forgive. For, it can never be 
hoped that he who first commits an injury will 
contentedly acquiesce in the penalty required : 
the same haughtiness of contempt and vehe- 
mence of desire, that prompt the act of injustice, 
will more strongly incite its justification; and 
resentment can never so exactly balance the 
pimishment with the fault, but there will reniain 
an overplus of vengeance, which even he who 
condemns his first action will think himself en- 
titled to retaliate. What then can ensue but a 
continual exacerbation of hatred, and unextin- 
gnishable feud, an incessant reciprocation of mis- 
chiefy a mutual vigilance to entrap, and eager- 
ness to destroy? 

• Since then the imaginary right of vengeance 
must be at last remitted, because it is impossible 
to live in perpetual hostHity, and equally impos- 
sible that of two enemies, either should first 
think himself obliged by justice to submission, 
k is surely eligible to forgive early. Every pas- 
sion is more easily subdued before it has been 
long accustomed to possession of the heart; 
every idea is obliterated with less difficulty, as 
it has been more slightly impressed, and less 
frequently renewed. He who has often brooded 
over his wrongs, pleased himself with schemes 
of malignity, and glutted his pride with the 
&ncied supplications of humbled enmity, will not 
€^3y open his bosom to amity and reconcilia- 
tion, or indulge the gentle sentiments of bene- 
volence and peace. ^ , 

It is easiest to forgive while there vs>j^lVvo\^v^ 
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be forgiven. A single injury may be soon dis- 
missed from the memory ; but a long succession 
of ill offices by degrees associates itself with 
every idea ; a long contest involves so many cir- 
cumstances, that every place and action will 
recall it to the mind ; and fresh remembrance of 
vexation must still enkindle rage, and irritate 
revenge. 

A wise man will make haste to forgive, because 
he knows the true value of time, and will not 
suffer it to pass away in unnecessary pain. He 
that willingly suffers the corrosions of invete- 
rate hatred, and gives up his days and nights to 
the gloom of malice and perturbations of strata- 
gem, cannot surely be said to consult his ease. 
Resentment is an union of sorrow with malignity, 
a combination of a passion which all endeavour 
to avoid, with a passion which all concur to 
detest. The man who retires to meditate mis- 
chief and to exasperate his own rage ; whose 
thoughts are employed only on means of distress 
and contrivances of ruin; whose mind never 
pauses from the remembrance of his own suffer- 
ings, but to indulge some hope of enjoying the 
calamities of another, may justly be numbered 
among the most miserable of human beings, 
among those who are guilty without reward, who 
have neither the gladness of prosperity, nor the 
calm of innocence. 

Whoever considers the weakness both of him- 
self and others, will not long want persuasives to 
forgiveness. We know not to what degree of 
malignity any iniury is to be imputed ; or how 
much itM guilty if we wexeto \xi«^^c1^^\smsA 
of him that committed \t, v*ow\^>q^ «x«ws»x^ 
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by mistake, precipitance, or negligence : we 
cannot be certain how much more we feel tlian 
was intended to be inflicted, or how much we 
increase the mischief to ourselves by voluntary 
a^ravations. We may charge to design the 
efrccts of accident ; we may think the blow vio- 
lent, only because we have made ourselves 
delicate and tender ; we are on every side in 
danger of error and of guilt, which we are cer- 
tain to avoid only by speedy forgiveness. 

From this pacific and harmless temper, thus 
propitious to others and ourselves, to domestic 
tranquillity and to social happiness, no man is 
withheld but by pride, by the fear of being 
insulted by his adversary, or despised by the 
world. 

It may be laid down as an unfailing and uni- 
versal axiom, that *' all pride is abject and 
" mean.*' It is always an ignorant, lazy, or 
cowardly acquiescence in a false appearance of 
excellence, and proceeds not from conscious- 
ness of our attainments, but insensibility of our 

wants. ^t'*' 

Nothing can be great which is not right. IJp-' 
thiBff which reason condemns can be suitable to 
the cugnlty of the human mind. To be driven "by 
external motives from the patii which our own 
heart approves ; to give way to any thing but 
conviction ; to suffer the opinion of otliers to 
rule our choice, or overpower our resolves ; is to 
submit tamely to the lowest and most ignomi- 
nious slavery, and to resign the right of direct- 
ing our own lives. 

The utmost excellence at wViVcVvWcftaMXTj ^«sv^ 
snire, is a constant and detetmVa%Xe ^\«%noX ^ 

z2 
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virtue, without r^ard to present dangers or ad* 
vantage ; a continual reference of every action 
to the divine wiU ; an habitual appeal to ever- 
lasting justice ; and an unvaried elevation of the 
intellectual eye to the reward which perseverance 
only can obtain. But that pride which many, 
who presume to boast of generous sentiments, 
allow to regulate their measures, has nothing 
nobler in view than the approbation of men ; of 
beings whose superiority we are under no obUga- 
tion to acknowledge, and who, when we have 
courted them with the utmost assiduity, can 
confer no valuable or permanent rewaond; of 
beings who ignorantly judge of what they do not 
understand, or partially determine what thepr 
never have examined ; and whose sentence is 
therefore of no weight till it has received the 
ratification of our own conscience. 

He that can descend to bribe sufl&ages like 
these, at the price of his innocence; he that 
can suffer the delight of such acclamations to 
withhold his attention from the commands of the 
universal Sovereign, has little reason to coDgra- 
tulate himself upon the greatness of his mind ; 
whenever he awakes to seriousness and reflecdoO) 
he must become despicable in his own eyes, and 
shrink with shame from the remembrance of bis 
cowardice and folly. 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven, il is indis- 
pensably required that he forgive. It is there- 
fore superfluous to urge any other motive. On 
this great duty eternity is suspended: and to 
hj'm that refuses to ptaclv^^ \t» the throne of 
mercy ia inaccessible, aad t5cv^ ^kn\wjx^^'^ 
world has been boru in yaViVv 
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W 186. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1751. 



Pone me, fngris uhi nvUa campis 
Arbor astivd recreatur aura 



JhUce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 

DiUce loquentem. Aok. 

Place me where never summer breeze 

Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees ; 

Where ever-lowering clouds appear, 

And angry Jove deforms &' inclement year ; 

Love and the nymph shall charm my toils, 

The nymph, who sweetly speaks and sweetly smiles. 

F&ANCIS. 

Of the happiness and misery of our present 
state, part arises from our setasations, and part 
from our opinions ; part is distributed by nature, 
and. part is in a great measure apportioned by 
ourselves. Positive pleasure we cannot always 
obtain, 9nd positive pain we often cannot remove. 
No qian can give to his own plantations the fra« 
gr£U)ce of the Indian groves ; nor will any pre- 
cepts of philosophy enable him to withdraw his 
attention from wounds or diseases. But the 
negative infelicity which proceeds, not from the 
pressure, of sufferings, but the absence of enjoy- 
ments, will always yield to the rem^es of rea- 
son. 

One of the great arts of escaping superfluous 
uneasiness, is to free our minds n*om qie habit of 
comparing our condition with that of others on 
whom the blessings of life are mote \iQiv\»S&xj^'^ 

z 3 
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bestowed, or with imaginary states of delight 
and security, perhaps unattainable by mortals. 
Few are placed in a situation so gloomy and dis- 
tressful, as not to see every day beings yet more 
forlorn and miserable, from whom they may 
learn to rejoice in their own lot. 

No inconvenience is less superable by art or 
diUgence than the inclemency of climates, and 
therefore none affords more proper exercise for 
this philosophical abstraction. A native of Eng- 
land!, pinched with the frosts of December, may 
lessen his affection for his own country by 
suffering his imagination to wander in the vales 
of Asia, and sport among woods that are always 
green, and streams that always murmur ; but if 
he turns his thoughts towards the polar regions, 
and considers the nations to whom a great por- 
tion of the year is darkness, and who are con- 
demned to pass weeks and months amidst moun- 
tains of snow, he will soon recover his tran- 
quillity, and, while he stirs his fire, or throws 
his cloak about him, reflect how much he owes 
to Ihrovidcnce, that he is not placed in Greenland 
or Siberia. 

Tl)e^ barrenness of the earth and the severitv 
of the skies, in these dreary countries, are such 
ii«i might be expected to confine the mind wholly 
to the contemplation of necessity and distress, 
so that the care of escaping death from cold and 
hunger should leave no room for those passions 
which, in lands of plenty, influence conduct or 
diversify characters ; the summer should be spent 
only ID providing for the ^mter^ and the winter 

j'n longing for the summer. 

Yet learned curiosity \*VtvoN«\v\ft\\v»^^owi^ 
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its way into these abodes of poverty and gloom : 
Liapland and Iceland have their historians, their 
cnritics, and their poets ; and love, that extends 
hia dominion wherever humanity can be found, 
perliaps exerts the same power in the Green- 
lander's hut as in the palaces of eastern monarchs. 

In one of the large caves to which the families 
of Greenland retire together, to pass the cold 
months, and which may be termed their villages 
or cities, a youth and maid, who came from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, were so much distin- 
guished for their beauty, that they were called 
by the rest of the inhabitants Anningait and Ajut, 
from a supposed resemblance to tlieir ancestors 
of the same names, who had been transformed 
of old into the sun and moon. 

Anningait for some time heard the praises of 
Ajut with little emotion, but at last, by frequent 
interviews, became sensible of her charms, and 
first made a discovery of his affection, by invit- 
ing her with her parents to a feast, where. he 
placed before Ajut the tail of a whale. Ajut 
seemed not much delighted by this gallantry ; 
yet, however, from that time, was observed 
rarely to appear but in a vest made of the skin 
of a white deer ; she used frequently to renew 
the black dye upon her hands and forehead, to 
adorn her sleeves with coral and shells, and to 
braid her hair with great exactness. 

The elegance of her dress, and the judicious 
disposition of her ornaments, had such an effect 
upon Anningait, that he could no longer be 
restrained from a declaration of his love. He 
therefore composed a poem in her i^tav^^^ \\v 
which, among oilier heroic and letidet ^wvv- 
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mentSy he protested, that <' she was beautiful u 
«< the vernal willow, and fragrant as thjnne upon 
*^ the mountains ; that her fingers were white as 
^^ the teeth of the morse, and her smile grateful 
<< as the dissolution of the ice ; that he would 
<< pursue her, though she should pass this mows 
<< of the midland cliffs, or seek shelter in the 
'< caves of the eastern cannibals ; that he would 
<< tear her from the embraces of the genius of 
<< the rocks, snatch her from the paws of Ama* 
" rock, and rescue her from the ravine of Haf- 
" gufa." He concluded with a wish, that " wbo- 
<< ever shall attempt to hinder his union with 
<< Ajut might be buried without his bow, and 
<< that, in the land of souls, his skull might 
<< serve for no other use than to catch the drop- 
" pings of the starry lamps." 

This ode being universally applauded, it was 
expected that Ajut would soon yield to such 
fervour and accomplishments : but Ajut, with 
the natural haughtiness of beauty, expected all 
the forms of courtship ; and before she would 
confess herself conquered the sun returned, the 
ice broke, and the season of labour called all to 
their employments. 

Anningait and Ajut for a time always went out 

in the same boat, and divided whatever was 

caught. Anningait, in the sight of his mistress, 

lost no opportunity of signalizing his courage ; 

he attacked the sea-horses on the ice^ pursued 

the seals into the water, and leaped upon the 

back of the whale while he was yet struggling 

with the remains of life, ^ot ^«a his diligence 

less to accumulate all tlvat co\M\i^ w^»:»»»:^ xi:^ 

make winter comfortable-, Vve ^t«^ ^^^^ v» A 
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fishes and the flesh of seals ; he entrapped deer 
and foxes, and dressed their skins to adorn his 
bride ; he feasted her with eggs from the rocks, 
and strewed her tent with flowers. 

It happened that a tempest drove the fish to a 
distant part of the coast before Anningait had 
completed his store ; he therefore entreated 
Ajut, that she would at last grant him her hand, 
and accompany him to that part of the country 
whither he was now summoned by necessity. 
Ajut thought him not yet entitled to 9uch con- 
descension, but proposed, as a trial of his . con- 
stancy, that he should return at the end of sum- 
mer to the cavern where their acquaintance 
commenced, and there expect the reward of his 
assiduities. ^< O virgin, beautiful as the sun 
<< shining on the water, consider,*' said Annin- 
gait, <^ what thou hast required. How easily 
** may my return be precluded by a sudden frost 
*^ or unexpected fogs ! Then must the night be 
" past without my Ajut. We live not, my fair, 
" in those fabled countries which lying stran- 
" gers so wantonly describe ; where the whole 
" year is divided into short days and nights ; 
'< where the same habitation serves for summer 
'' and winter ; where they raise houses in rows 
** above the ground, dwell together from year to 
^* year, with flocks of tame animals grazing in 
** the fields about them ; can travel at any time 
'< firom one place to another, through ways in- 
<< closed with trees, or over walls raised upon 
*< the inland waters; and direct theic ca^yc^^ 
«* through wide countries by \Ja% «i.^X. ^^ ^^^2^ 
*' hills or scattered buildingB. ^veiiVck vxEs«sifft> 
f we have no means of crosBix^^ tVv'fc Tttfi\xxvXj»»s 
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" whose snows are never dissolved ; nor can re- 
<< move to any distant residence, but in our 
<< boats coasting the bays. Consider, Ajut, a 
<< few summer-days, and a few winter-nigfats, 
" and the life of man is at an end. Night is the 
" time of ease and festivity, of revels and gaie^; 
<< but what will be the flaming lamp, the deli- 
'< cious seal, or the sofl oil, wiUiout the smile d 

« Ajut r 

The eloquence of Anningait was vain; die 
maid continued inexorable, and they parted in& 
ardent promises to meet again before the ni|lit 
of winter. 



N» 187. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1751. 



Nbn ilium nostri jwssunt muCare laboreSf 
Nee si/rigmnhus mediis Hebrumque bibamujf, 
SUhoniasque nives hiemis suheamus aquoste 
Omnia vincit amor. viroil. 

Love alters not for us his hard decrees. 

Not tho* beneath the Thracian clime we hoezCf 

Or the mild bliss of tempVate skies forego. 

And in mid winter tread Sithonian snow ; 

Love conquers all.— DarsKX. 

Anningait, however discomposed by the 
dilatory coyness of Ajut, was yet resolved to 
omit no tokens of amorous respect ; and there- 
fore presented her at his departure with the 
skins of seven white {awTi%> o^ '^.ve swans, and 
eleven seals, with thtee tostW^ Xwk^'i^, xsgl^^ 
sels of seal oil, and aWgeVeVVX^o^^x^^a^^'^BM 
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he had purchased from a ship, at the price of 
half a whale and two horns of sea-unicorns. 

Ajut was so much affected by the fondness of 
her lover, or so much overpowered by his mag- 
nificence, that she followed him to the sea-side ; 
and, wheii she saw him enter the boat, wished 
aloud that he might return with plenty of skins 
and oil ; that neither the mermaids might snatch 
him into the deeps, nor the spirits of the rocks 
confine him in their caverns. 

She stood awhile to gaze upon the departing 
vessel, and then returning to her hut, silent and 
dejected, laid aside, from that hour, her white 
deer-skin, suffered her hair to spread unbraided 
on her shoulders, and forbore to mix in the dances 
of the maidens. She endeavoured to divert her 
thoughts by continual application to feminine 
employments, gathered moss for the winter 
lamps, and dried grass to line the boots of An- 
ningait. Of the skins which he had bestowed 
upon her, she made a fishing-coat, a small boat, 
and tent, all of exquisite manufacture; and, 
while she was thus busied, solaced her labours 
with a song, in which she prayed, << that her 
'< lover might have hands stronger than the paws 
** of the bear, and feet swifter than the feet of 
** the rein-deer ; that his dart might never err, 
<< and that his boat might taever leak ; that he 
** might never stumble on the ice, nor faint in 
<< the water ; that the seal might rush on his 
<< harpoon, and the wounded whale might dash 
" the waves in vain." 

The large boats in which the Gxeei^^xA^'t^ 
transport meir famiUeSf are, always tovied\si^ '^^'^ 
men ; for a man will not debase bitaw^ \>^ 'wo'^ 
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which requires neither skill nor courage. An- 
nii^ait was therefore exposed by idleness to the 
ravages of passion. He went thrice to the st^n 
of the boat, with an intent to leap into the water, 
and swim back to his mistress ; but recollecting 
the misery which they must endure in the winter, 
without oil for the lamp or skins for the bed, he 
resolved to employ the weeks of absence in pro- 
vision for a night of plenty and felicity. He then 
composed his emotions as lie could, and expressed 
in wild numbers and uncouth images his hopes, 
his sorrows, and his fears. << O life !" says he, 
*^ frail and uncertain! where shall viretched 
<* man find thy resemblance but in ice floating 
^< on the ocean ? It towers on high, it sparkles 
'< from afar, while the storms drive and the waters 
*^ beat it, the sun melts it above, and the rocks 
*^ shatter it below. What art thou, deceitfiil 
^* pleasure ! but a sudden blaze streaming from 
^< the north, which plays a moment on the eye, 
« mocks the traveller with the hopes of light, 
" and then vanishes for ever? What, love, art 
** thou, but a whirlpool, which we approach with- 
^* out knowledge of our danger, drawn on bf 
*^ imperceptible degrees, till we have lost aU 
^< power of resistance and escape ? Tfll I fixed 
^< my eyes on the graces of Ajut, while I had 
'< not yet called her to the banquet, I was care- 
« less as the sleeping morse, I was merry as the 
*^ singers in the stars. Why, Ajut, did I gaze 
<< upon thy graces ? why, my fair, did I call thee 
<< to the banquet ? Yet, be faithful, my lovet 
'^ remember Anningsit, ^xvdmeetmy return widi 
'^ the smile of virginity* W^ ^^sfe^^ ^«5iA 
^' wili subdue the wTaaXe, xe^vji^ewii ^ ^'t Vw 
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^* of darkness, and unwearied as the summer 
*i 8iin. In a few weeks I shall return prosper- 
** ous and wealthy ; then shall the roefish and 
^ the porpoise feast thy kindred; the fox and 
<< hare shall cover thy couch ; the tough hide of 
** the seal shall shelter thee from cold ; and the 
** fat of the whale illuminate thy dwelling/' 

Anningait having with these sentiments con- 
Boled his grief» and animated his industry, found 
that they had coasted the headland, and saw the 
whales spouting at a distance. He therefore 
placed himself in his fishing-boat, called his 
associates to their several emplo3n[nent8, plied 
bis oar and harpoon with incredible courage and 
dexterity ; and, by dividing his time between the 
chase and fishery, suspended the miseries of ab- 
sence and suspicion. 

Ajut, in the mean time, notwithstanding her 
Delected dress, happened, as she was drying 
some skins in the sun, to catch the eye of Norng- 
suk, on his return from hunting. Nomgsuk was 
pf birth truly illustrious. His mother had died 
in child-birtn, and his father, the most expert 
fisher of Greenland, had perished by too close 
pursuit of the whale. His dignity was equalled 
by his riches ; he was master of four men's and 
two women's boats, had ninety tubs of oil in his 
winter habitation^ and five-and-twenty seals 
buried in the snow against the season of dark- 
ness* When he saw the beauty of Ajut, he im- 
niediately threw over her the skin of a deer that 
he had taken, and soon after presented her with 
a branch of coral. Ajut refused Yivi ^^^ «sA. 
determined to admit no lover in th^ \^ca Q**^ ^^^"^ 
aingfut, 
VOL. VI. 2 a 
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NToEngsuic. chiia reiecisiL had rtHiaurse to stia- 
!3<!Bii* EEe knew that Ajuc waaM cwwiilt aa 
anuekkok. or (fivinec. canceznm^ the iate of ber 
lover, and. t&e lEilcxiDr oc osr tutnre life. He 
rherefiBre applied himneit ca ;^ most celebnted 
aneskkok ot chac part of i^ ccnmxiTj. and, bj a 
present at' two seals sua tk marble kettle, ol>- 
Liined a. pranxEse tfinfy w^hen Ajot i^ioald oonsult 
him, he would declare that her lover was in the 
bed d soaL*. Apxt, m. & ihort time broi^t him 
a coat B*ade bj hers^ and mqoired what events 
were to beikL her ; with assoraooes of a madi 
large' reward at the return of Annii^ait, if the 
predurtzoQ :9hooId flatter her desires. The angd[- 
kok knew the war to riches^ and foretold that 
Aanlngaity haiiag already caught two whales^ 
would soon return home with a large boat laden 
with piOTisions. 

This prognostication she was ordered to keep 
secret ; and Nomgsuk, depending upon his aiti- 
fice, renewed his addresses with greater confi* 
dence ; but, finding his suit still UDSuccessful, 
applied himself to her parents with gifts and pro- 
mises. The wealth of Greenland is too power- 
ful for the virtue of a Greenlander ; they foigot 
the merit and the presents of Anningait, and 
decreed Ajut to the embraces of Nomgsuk. She 
entreated ; she remonstrated ; she wept, and 
raved ; but, finding riches irresistible, fled away 
into the uplands, and lived in a cave upon such 
berries as she could gather, and the birds or 
hares which she had the fortune to ensnare, tak- 
Jng dure, at an hour when she was not likely to 
he foundp to view the sea eNet>j d!a.>j, >^\.W 
lover might not miss her al\A% \eX\Mti. 
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At last she saw the great boat in which An- 
iiingait had departed, stealing slow and heavy- 
laden along the coast. She ran with all the im- 
patience of affection to catch her lover in her 
arras, and relate her constancy and sufferings. 
When the company reached the land, they in- 
formed her, that Anningait, after the fishery was 
ended, being unable to support the slow passage 
of the vessel of carriage, had set out before them 
in his fishing-boat, and they expected at their 
arrival to have found him on shore. 

Ajut, distracted at this intelligence, was about 
to fly into the hills, without knowing why, though 
she was now in the hands of her parents, who 
forced her back to her hut, and endeavoured to 
comfort her : but, when at last they retired to 
rest, Ajut went down to the beach ; where, find- 
ing a fishing-boat, she entered it without hesita- 
tion, and telling those who wondered at her rash- 
ness, that she was going in search of Anningait, 
rowed away witli great swiflnesd, and was seen 
no more. 

The fate of these lovers gave occasion to va- 
rious fictions and conjectures. Some are of 
opinion that they were changed into stars; 
others imagine that Anningait was seized in his . 
passage by the genius of the rocks ; and that 
Ajut was transformed into a mermaid, and still 
continues to seek her lover in the deserts of the 
Bea« But the general persuasion is, that they 
are both in that part of the land of souls where 
the sun never sets, where oil is always fresh^ and 
provisions always warm. The Vtt^ti^ ^o\!CL^>Lv«!ke^ 
^brow a thimble and a needle itvio VJtvfc^a^^ Sxwsv 
^hich the haplesH maid depaTted % ««v^ ^V«^ ' 

2 a2 
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Greenlander would praise any couple for virtuous 
affection, he declares that they love like Aimin- 
gait and Ajut. 



N« 188. SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1752. 



-Si te colOf Sexte, non anuUto, maet. 



The more I honour thee, the less I love. 

None of t]i& desires dictated by vanity is more 
general or less blameable, than that of being dis- 
tinguished for the arts of conversation. Otber 
accomplishments may be possessed without 
opportunity of exerting them, or wanted without 
danger that the defect can often be remarked; 
but as no man can live, otherwise than in an 
hermitage, without hourly pleasure or vexation, 
from tlie fondness or neglect of those about him, 
the faculty of giving pleasure is of continual use. 
Few are more frequently envied than those who 
have the power of forcing attention wherever 
they come, whose entrance is considered as a 
promise of felicity, and whose departue is la- 
mented like the recess of the sun from northern 
climates, as a privation of all that enlivens &ncy, 
or inspirits gaiety. 

It is apparent, that to excellence in this valu- 
able art, some peculiar qualifications are neces- 
sary ; for every one's experience will inform him, 
that the pleasure whlcb men «cce «.ble to give in 
conversation, holds no stated ^to^t^vwv\a^«R 
knowledge or their virtue. ^«a^ ^^^ ^«a ^«^ 
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to the tables and the parties of those who never 
consider them as of the least importance in any 
other place ; we have all, at one time or other, 
been content to love those whom we could not 
esteem, and been persuaded to try the dangerous 
experiment of admitting him for a companion, 
whom we knew to be too ignorant for a coun- 
sellor, and too treacherous for a friend. 

I question whether some abatement of charac- 
ter is not necessary to general acceptance. Few 
spend their time with much satisfaction under 
the eye of uncontestable superiority ; and there- 
fore, among those whose presence is courted at 
assemblies of jollity, there are seldom found men 
eminently distinguished for powers or acqui- 
sitions. The wit whose vivacity condemns 
slower tongues to silence, the scholar whose 
knowledge allows no man to fancy that he in- 
structs him, the critic who suffers no fallacy to 
pass undetected, and the reasoner who condemns 
the idle to thought and the negligent to atten- 
tion, are generally praised and feared, reverenced 
and avoided. 

He that would please must rarely aim at such 
excellence as depresses his hearers in their own 
opinion, or debars them from the hope of con- 
tributing reciprocally to the entertainment of 
the company. Merriment, extorted by sallies of 
imagination, sprightliness of remark, or quick- 
ness of reply, is too often what the Latins call 
the Sardinian laughter, a distortion of the face 
without gladness of heart. 

For this reason, no style o£ coxwei^saJasstv v^ 
more (extensively acceptable tVian. \X\^ w«rt^\s^ 
He who has stored his memory w\t\v A\^^ ^"^^^ 

2 A S 
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dotes, private incidents, and personal peculiarities, 
seldom fails to find his audience favourable. Al- 
most every man listens with eagerness to contem- 
porary history ; for almost every man has some 
real or imaginary connection with a celebrated 
character ; some desire to advance or oppose a 
rising name. Vanity often co-operates with 
curiosity. He that is a hearer in one place, qua- 
lifies himself to become a speaker in another; 
for though he cannot comprehend a series of 
argument, or transport the volatile spirit of wit 
without evaporation, he yet thinks himself able' 
to treasure up the various incidents of a story, 
and pleases his hopes with the information whidi 
he shall give to some inferior society. 

Narratives are for the most part heard without 
envy, because they are not supposed to imply any 
intellectual qualities above the common rate. To 
be acquainted with facts not yet echoed by ple- 
beian mouths, may happen to one man as well 
to anotlier ; and to relate them when they are 
known, has in appearance so little difficulty, that 
every one concludes himself equal to the task. 

But it is not easy, and in some situations of 
life not possible, to accumulate such a stock of 
materials as may support the expense of conti- 
nual narration ; and it frequently happens, that 
they who attempt this method of ingratiating 
themselves, please only at the first interview; 
and, for want of new supplies of intelligence, 
wear out their stories by continual repetition. 

There would be, therefore, little hope of ob- 
taining the praise of a good companion, were it 
not to be gained by more compendious methods ; 
but such is the kindness of mankind to all, ex- 
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cept those who aspire to real merit and rational 
dignity, that every understanding may find some 
way to excite benevolence ; and whoever is not 
envied may learn the art of procuring love. We 
are willing to be pleased, but are not willing to 
admire : we favour the mirth or officiousness that 
solicits our regard, but oppose the worth or spi- 
rit that enforces it. 

The first place among those that please, 
because they desire only to please, is due 
to the merry Jello^, whose laugh is loud, 
and whose voice is strong; who is ready to 
echo every jest with obstreperous approba- 
tion, and countenance every frolic with voci- 
ferations of applause. It is not necessary to 
a merry fellow to have in himself any fund of 
jocularity, or force of conception ; it is sufficient 
that he always appears in the highest exaltation 
of gladness ; for the greater part of mankind are 
gay or serious by infection, and follow without 
resistance the attraction of example. 

Next to the merry fellow is the good-natured' 
many a being generally without benevolence, or 
any other virtue than such as indolence and in- 
sensibility confer. The characteristic of a good- 
natured man is to bear a joke ; to sit unmoved 
and unaffected amidst noise and turbulence, pro- 
faneness and.obscenity ; to hear every tale with- 
out contradiction ; to endure insult without re- 
ply ; and to follow the stream of folly, whatever 
course it shall happen to take. The good-natured 
man is commonly the darling of the petty wits, 
with whom they exercise themselves in the rudi- 
ments of raillery ; for he never takes advantage 
of fiiilings, nor disconcerts a puivy mvml n«\^ 
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unexpected sarcasms ; but while the glass con- 
tinues to circulate, contentedly bears the expensf 
of uninterrupted laughter, and retires rejoicing 
at his own importance. 

The modest man is a companion of a yet lower 
rank, whose only power of giving pleasure is not 
to interrupt it. The modest man satisfies him- 
self with peaceful silence, which all his compa- 
nions are candid enough to consider as proceed- 
ing not from inability to speak, but willingness 
to iiear. » 

Many, without being able to attain any gene- 
ral character of excellence, have some sin^e art 
of entertainment which serves them as a pass- 
port through the world. One I have known for 
fifteen years the darling of a weekly club, 
because every night, precisely at eleven, he be- 
gins his favourite song, and during the vocal per- 
iformance, by corresponding motions of his hand, 
chalks out a giant upon the ,wall. Anotlier has 
endeared himself to a long succession of acquain- 
tances by sitting among them with his wig re- 
versed ; another, by contriving to smut the nose 
of any stranger who was to be initiated in the 
club ; another, by purring like a cat, and then 
pretending to be frighted ; and another, by yelp- 
ing like a hound, and calling to the drawers to 
drive out the dog. 

Such are the arts by which cheerfulness is pro- 
moted, and sometimes friendship established; 
arts, which, those who despise them should not 
rigorously blame, except when they are practised 
at the expense of innoceivce ; for it is always ne- 
cessary to be loved, but t\oV «Xv«^* xv^t^esar^ \» 
dereferenced. 
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N» 189. TUESDAY, JANUARY 7, 1752. 



Quod tamgrande sophos damat tibi turba togata, 

Non t%n. Pompom, ccena diserta tua est. mart. 

Resounding plaudits through the crowd have rung ; 
Thy treat is eloquent, and not thy tongue. f. lewis. 

The world scarcely affords opportunities of 
making any observation more frequently than on 
false claims to commendation. Almost every 
man wastes part of his life in attempts to display 
qualities which he does not possess, and to gain 
applause which he cannot keep ; so that scarcely 
can two persons casually meet, but one is offend- 
ed or diverted by the ostentation of the other. 

Of these pretenders it is fit to distinguish those 
who endeavour to deceive from them who are 
deceived; those who by designed impostures 
promote their interest, or gratify their pride, from 
them who mean only to force into regard their 
latent excellencies and neglected virtues; who 
believe themselves qualified to instruct or please, 
and therefore invite the notice of mankind. 

The artful and fraudulent usurpers of distinc- 
tion deserve greater severities than ridicule and 
contempt, since they are seldom content with 
empty praise, but are instigated by passions 
more pernicious than vanity. They consider tK^ 
reputation which they endeavout to ^%\aScJCvSEi^^s» 
necessary to the accomplishmeiit o^ «o\aa «^7^ 
tequent design^ and value pxava^ ^"^^1 ^^ ^ 
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may conduce to the success of avarice or ambi- 
tion. 

The commercial world is very frequently put 
into confusion by the bankruptcy of mercnantSy 
that assumed the splendour of wealth only to 
obtain the privilege 'of trading with the stock of 
other men, and of contracting debts which no- 
thing but lucky casualties could enable them to 
pay ; till, after having supported their appearance 
a while by a tumultuary magnificence of bound- 
less traffic, they sink at once, and drag down int« 
poverty those whom their equipages had induced 
to trust them. 

Among wretches that place their happiness in 
the favour of the great, of beings whom only high 
titles or large estates set above themselves, no- 
thing is more common than to boast of confi- 
dence which they do not enjoy ; to sell promises 
which they know their interest unable to per- 
form ; and to reimburse the tribute which they 
pay to an imperious master, from the contribu- 
tions of meaner dependants, whom they can 
amuse with tales of their influence, and hopes of 
their solicitation. 

Even among some, too thoughtless and vola- 
tile for avarice or ambition, may be found a spe- 
cies of falsehood more detestable than the le- 
vee or exchange can show. There are men that 
boast of debaucheries, of which they never had 
address to be guilty ; ruin, by lewd tales, the 
characters of women to whom they are scarcdy 
known, or oy whom they have been rejected; 
destroy, in a drunken frolic, the happiness of 
families ; blast the bloom of beauty, and Inter* 
cept the reward of virtue. 
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Other artitices of falsehood, though utterly 
unworthy of an ingenuous mind, are not yet to 
be ranked with flagitious enormities, nor is it ne- 
cessary to incite sanguinary justice against them, 
since they may be adequately punished by detec- 
tion and laughter. The traveller who describes 
cities which he has never seen ; the squire who, 
at his return from London, tells of his intimacy 
with nobles to whom he has only bowed in the 
park or coffee-house ; the author who entertains 
his admirers with stories of the assistance which 
he gives to wits of a higher rank ; the city dame 
who talks of her visits at great houses, where she 
happens to know the cook-maid, are surely such 
harmless animals as truth herself may be content 
to despise without desiring to hurt them. 

But of the multitudes who struggle in vain for 
distinction, and display their own merits only to 
feel more acutely the sting of neglect, a greater 
part are wholly itmocent of deceit, and are be- 
trayed, by infatuation . and credulity, to that 
scorn with which the universal love of praise in- 
cites us all to drive feeble competitors out of our 
way. 

Few men survey themselves with so much 
severity as not to admit prejudices in their own 
favour, which an artful flatterer may gradually 
strengthen, till wishes for a particular qualifica- 
tion are improved to hopes of attainment, and 
hopes of attainment to belief of possession. Such 
flatterers every one will find, who has power to 
reward their assiduities. Wherever there is 
wealth there will be dependence and expectation, 
and wherever there is dependence t\\eteNr&\.VM^ 
an emulation of servility* 
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Many of the follies which provoke general cen« 
sure« are the effects of such vanity as, however it 
mitcht have wantoned in the imagination, would 
scarcely have dared the public eye, had it not 
been animated and emboldened by flattery. 
Whatever difficulty there may be- in the know- 
led^ of ourselves, scarcely any one fails to siA- 
pevt hb own imperfections, till he is elevated by 
others to confidence. We are almost all natu- 
rtlly modest and timorous ; but fear and shame 
;ire usietisy sensations, and whosoever helps to 
retuove them is received with kindness. 

Turpicula was the heiress of a large estate, and, 
haviu|^ ia$t her mother in her infancy, was com- 
mitted to a governess, whom misfortunes had 
reduced to supplmess and humility. The fond- 
ne«s of Turpicula^s fiither would not suffer him 
u> trust her at a public school ; but he hired do- 
uK'$tic tead^ers. and bestowed on her all the 
avvtmiplishments that wealth could purchase. 
Uut how many things are necessary to happiness 
which money cannot obtain! Thus secluded 
lr\>m all with whom she might converse on terms 
of equality, she heard none of those intimations 
ot' her defects, which envy, petulance, or anger 
produce anrang children, where they are not 
a^id of telling what they think. 

Turpicula saw nothing but obsequiousness, 
and heard nothing but conmiendations. None 
an^ so little acquainted with the heart, as not to 
know that m-oman^s first wish is to be handsome, 
and that consequently the readiest method of 
obtaining her kindness is to praise her beauty. 
Tumicula had a distorted shape and a dark com- 
fihxion ; yet when the imptraence of adulatioo 
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bad ventured to tell her of the commanding dig- 
nity of her motion, and the soft, enchantment of 
her smile, she was easily convinced that she was 
the Relight or torment of every eye, and that all 
who gazed upon her felt the fire of envy or love. 
She therefore neglected the culture of an under- 
standing which might have supplied the defects 
of her form,^ and applied all her care to the deco- 
ration of her person; for she considered that 
more could judge of beauty than of wit, and was, 
like the rest of human beings, in haste to be ad- 
mired. The desire of conquest naturally led her 
to the lists in which beauty signalizes her power. 
She glittered at court, fluttered in the pane, and 
talked loud in the front box ; but, after a thou- 
sand experiments of her charms, was at last con- 
vinced that she had been flattered, and that iier 
glass was honester than her maid. 



N» 190. SATURDAY, JANUARY 11, 1752- 



Ploravere stds, non respondertfovorem 

Qtussitum mentis, hok. 



Henry and Alfred 

Clos*d their long glories with a ugh, to find 

Th' unwilling gratitude of base mankind. pofe. 

Amono the' emirs and visiers, the sons of va- 
lour 'and of wisdom, that stand at the c6mers of 
the Indian throne, to assist the counsels or con- 
duct the wars of die posterity of Timur, the first 
place was long held by Morad the sou of H^'qm>3c\« 
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Morad, having signalized him«elf in many battles 
and sieges, was rewarded with the government 
of a province, from which the fame of his wisdom 
and moderation was wafted to the pinnacles of 
Agra by the prayers of those whom his admiois- 
tration made happy. The emperor called lum 
into his presence, and gave into his hands the 
keys of riches, and the sabre of command. The 
voice of Morad was heard from the cliflFs of Tau- 
rus to the Indian ocean, every tongue faiiltered in 
his presence, and every eye was cast down before 
Iiim. 

Morad lived many years in prosperity ; every 
day increased his wealth, and extended his in- 
fluence. The sages repeated his maxims, the 
captains of thousands waited his commands. 
Competition withdrew into the cavern of envy, 
and discontent trembled at her own murmurs. 
But human greatness is short and transitory, as 
the odour of incense in the fire. The sun grew 
weary of gilding the palaces of Morad, the clouds 
of sorrow gathered round his head,* and the tem- 
pest of hatred roared about his dwelling. 

Morad saw ruin hastily approaching. The 
first that forsook him were his poets ; their ex- 
ample was followed by all those whom he had 
rewarded for contributing to his pleasures ; and 
only a few, whose virtue had entitled them to fa- 
vour, were now to be seen in his hall or cham- 
bers. He felt his danger, and prostrated him- 
self at the foot of the throne. His accusers were 
confident and loud, his friends stood contented 
with frigid neutrality, and the voice of truth was 
overborne by clamour. He was divested of his 
power, epnved of his acquisitions^ and con- 
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demned to pass the rest of his life on his heredi^- 
ta^ estate. 

Morad had been so long accustomed to crowds 
and business, supplicants and flattery, that he 
knew not how to fill up his hours in solitude ; he 
saw with regret the sun rise to force on his eye 
a new day for which he had no use ; and envied 
the savage that wanders in the desert* because 
he has no time vacant from the calk of nature, 
but is always chasing his prey« or sleeping in his 
den. 

His discontent in lime vitiated his constitution, 
and a slow disease seized upon him. He refused 
physic, neglected exercise, and lay down on his 
couch peevish and restless, rather afraid to die, 
than desirous to live. His domestics, for a time^ 
redoubled their assiduities ; but finding that no 
offidousness could soothe, nor exactness satisfy, 
they soon gave way to negligence and sloth, and 
he that once commanded nations often languished 
in his chamber without an attendant. 

In this mel^mcholy state, he commanded mes- 
sengers to 'recall his eldest son Abouzaid from 
the army. Abouzaid was alarmed at the account 
of his father's sickness, and hasted by long jour- 
neys to his place of residence. Morad was yet 
living, and felt his strength return at the em- 
braces of his son ; then commanding him to sit 
down at his bed-side, <' Abouzaid," says he, 
'< thy father has no more to hope or fear from 
<< the inhabitants of the earth ; the cold hand of 
<< the angel of death is now upon him, and the 
** voracious grave is howling for his prey. Hear, 
" therefore, the precepts of ancient experience, 
" let not my last instructions i&wie fotOck vcv nwv^ 
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Thou hast seen me happy and calamitous^ 
thou hast beheld my exaltation and my fall. 
My power is in the hands of my enemies, my 
treasures have rewarded my accusers ; but my 
<^ inheritance the clemency of the emperor hsis 
" spared, and my wisdom his anger could not 
^' take away. Cast thine eyes round thee, what- 
" ever thou beholdest will, in a few hours, be 
" thine ; apply thine ear to my dictates, and 
<^ these possessions will promote thy happiness. 
Aspire not to public honours, enter not the 
palaces of kings ; thy wealth will set thee 
above insult, let thy moderation keep thee 
" below envy. Content thyself with private 
" dignity, diffuse thy riches among thy firieuds, 
" let every day extend thy beneficence, and 
" suffer not thy heart to be at rest till thou art 
<< loved by all to whom thou art known. In the 
<< height of my power, I said to Defamation, 
" < Who will hear thee ?' and to Artifice, / What 
<< < canst thou perform ?' But, my son, despise 
*' not thou the malice of the weakest ; remem- 
^ her that venom supplies the want of strength, 
" and that the lion may perish by the puncture 
" of an asp." 

Morad expired in a few hours. Abouzaid, 
after the months of mourning, determined to re- 
gulate his conduct by his father's precepts, and 
cultivate the love of mankind by every art of 
kindness and endearment. He wisely considered, 
that domestic happiness was first to be secured, 
and that none have so much power of doing good 
or hurt, as those who are pxe^cot in the hour of 
negligence, heOc the hursU o^ \)Mi\i\gQX\R«& TMstv- 
nient, and observe the ataxia o^ \M^BaaJt^ft^\»^• 
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sioD. He therefore augmented the pay of all 
his attendants, and requited every exertion of 
uncommon diligence by supernumerary gra- 
tuities. While he congratulated himself upon 
the fidelity and affection of his family, he was in 
the night alarmed with robbers, who, being pur- 
sued and taken, declared that they had been 
admitted by one of his servants; the servant 
immediately confessed that he unbarred the 
door, because another, not more worthy of con- 
fidence was intrusted with the keys. 

Abouzaid was thus convinced that a depen- 
dant could not easily be made a friend; and 
that, while many were soliciting for the first rank 
of favour, all those would be alienated whom he 
disappointed. He therefore resolved to associate 
with a few equal companions selected from 
• among the chief men of the province. With 
these he lived happily for a time, till familiarity 
set them free from restraint, and every man 
thought himself at liberty to indulge his own 
caprice, and advance his own opinions. They 
then disturbed each other with contrariety of 
inclinations, and difference of sentiments, and 
Abouzaid was necessitated to. offend one party 
by concurrence, or both by indifference. 

He aftewards determined to avoid a close 
union with beings so discordant in their nature, 
and to diffuse himself in a larger circle. He 
practised the smile of universal courtesy, and 
mvi(ed all to his table, but admitted none to his 
retirements. Many who had been rejected in 
his choice of friendship, now xe^xx^^ \a ^^^«^^. 
his acqumntance ; and of tbose 'wVvoto. -^eivVj «sv^ 
amgni&cence drew to his tabVe, evet^ oxifc v^^'^s.^i 
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forward toward intimacy, thought himself over- 
looked in the crowd, and murmured because he 
was not distinguished above the rest. By d^ 
grees all made advances, and all resented repulse* 
The table was then covered with delicacies in 
vain ; the music sounded in empty rooms ; and 
Abouzaid was left to form in solitude some new 
scheme of pleasure or security. ^ 

Resolving now to try the force of gratitude, he 
inquired for men of science whose merit was 
obscured by poverty. His house was soon 
crowded with poets, sculptors, painters, and 
designers, who wantoned in unexperienced plen- 
ty, and employed their powers in celebration of 
their patron. But iit a short time they ^forgot 
the distress from which they had been rescued, 
and began to consider their deliverer as a wretdi 
of narrow capacity, who was growing great by 
works which he could not peiform, and whom 
they overpaid by condescending to accept his 
bounties. Abouzaid heard their murmurs and 
dismissed them, and from that hour continued 
blind to colours, and deaf to panegyric. 

As the sons of art departed, muttering threats 
of perpetual infamy, Abouzaid, who stood at the 
gate, called to him Hamet the poet. << Hamet," 
said he, '^ thy ingratitude has put an end to my 
<^ hopes and experiments : I have now learned 
'< the vanity of those labours that wish to be 
" rewarded by human benevolence; I slftdl 
<< henceforth do good, and avoid evil, without 
<< resjpect to the opinion of men ; and resolve to 
^^ solicit only the approbation of that Being 
<^ whom alone we are sure to please by endear 
** vouring to please Him." 
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Cereus in vUiumJiecti, morutoribus aq)er. hou. 

The youth 

Yielding like wax, th* impressive folly bean ; 

Rough to reproof) and slow to future cares, fka^vcis. 

To THE Rambler. ' 

Dear Mr. Rambler, 

I HAVE been four days confined to my cham- 
ber by a cold, which has already kept me from 
three plays, nine sales, five shows, and six card- 
tables, and put me seventeen visits behind ; and 
the doctor tells my mamma, that if I fret and 
cry, it will settle in my head, and I shall not be 
fit to be seen these six weeks. But, dear Mr. 
Rambler, how can I help it ? At this very time 
Melissa is dancing with the prettiest gentleman ; 
— ^he will breakfast with him to-morrow, and 
then run to two auctions, and hear compliments, 
and have presents ; then she will be drest, and 
visit, and get a ticket to the play; then go to 
cards and win, and come home with two flam-* 
beaux before her chair. Dear Mr. Rambler^ who 
can bear it ? 

My aunt has just brought me a bundle of your 
papers for my amusement. She says, vou are a 
philosopher, and will teach me to moderate my 
desires, and look upon the world with indif-. 
ference. But, dear Sir, 1 do not wish nor intend 
to moderate my desires, nor can I tVivok \\. ^x^-. 
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per to look upon the world with indifPerence, till 
the world looks with indifference on me. I have 
been forced, however, to sit this morning a whole 
quarter of an hour with your paper befoi^ my 
face ; but just as my aunt came in, Fhyllida had 
brought me a letter from Mr. Trip, which I put 
within the leaves ; and read . about absence and 
inconsoleableness, and ardour y and irresistible voi' 
^on, and eternal constancy, while my aunt mia- 
eined that I was puzzling myself with your phi- 
losophy, and often cried out, when she saw me 
look confused, " If there is any word which you 
'< do not understand, child, I will explain it.' 

Dear soul ! how old people that think them- 
selves wise may be imposed upon ! But it is fit 
that they should take their turn ; for I am sure, 
while they can keep poor girls close in the nur- 
sery, they t3nrannize over us in a very shameful 
manner, and fill our imaginations with tales of 
terror, only to make us live in quiet subjection, 
and fancy that we can never be safe but by 
their protection. 

I have a mamma and two aunts, who have all 
been formerly celebrated for wit and beauty, and 
are still generally admired by those who value 
themselves upon their understanding, and love to 
talk of vice and virtue, nature and simplicity, and 
beauty and propriety ; but if there was not some 
hope of meeting me, scarcely a creature would 
come near them that wears a fashionable coat. 
These ladies, Mr. Rambler, have had me under 
their government fifteen years and a half, and, 
have all that time been 'endeavouring to deceive 
me by such representations of life as I now find 
Mot to he true ; but 1 Wow nol w\k!e?(Jc«st \ wii^slbt 
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to impute them to ignorance or malice, as it is 
possible the world may be much changed since 
they mingled in general conversation. 

Being desirous that I should love books, they 
told me, that nothing but knowledge could make 
me an agreeable companion to men of sense, or 
qualify me to distinguish the superficial glitter 
of vanity from the solid merit of understanding ; 
and that a habit of reading .would enable me to 
fill up the vacuities of life without the help of 
silly or dangerous amusements, and preserve me 
from the snares of idleness and the inroads of 
temptation. 

But their principal intention was to make me 
afraid of men ; in which they succeeded so well 
for a time, that I durst not look in their faces, or 
be left alone with them in a parlour ; for they 
made me fancy that no man ever spoke but to 
deceive, or looked but to allure ; that the girl 
who suffered him that had once • squeezed her 
hand, to approach her a second time, was on the 
brink of ruin ; and that she who answered a bil- 
let, without consulting her relations, gave love 
such power over her, that she would certainly 
become either poor or infamous. 

From the time that my leading-strings were 
taken off*, I scarce heard any mention of my 
beauty but from the milliner, the mantua-maker, 
and my own maid ; for my mamma never said 
more, when she heard me commended, but, 
** The girl is very well," and then endeavoured 
to divert my attention by some enquiry ailer my 
needle or my book. 

It is now three months since I have been suf- 
fiered to pay and receive viiiti^ to danc^ ^t "^v^^* 
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lie assemblies, to have a place kept for me in the 
boxes, and to play at lady Racket's rout ; and 
you may easily imagine what I think of those 
who have so long cheated me with false expec- 
tations, disturbed me with fictitious terrors, and 
concealed from me all that I have found to make 
the happiness of woman. 

I am so far from perceiving the usefulness or 
necessity of books, that if I had not dropped all 
pretensions to learning, I should have lost Mr. 
Trip, whom I once frighted into another box by 
retailing some of Dryden*s remarks upon a 
tragedy ; for Mr. Trip declares that he . hates 
nothing like hard words, and I am sure there is 
not a better partner to be found ; his very walk 
is a dance. I have talked once or twice among 
ladies about principles and ideas ; but they put 
their fans before their faces, and told me 1 was 
too wise for them, who, for their part, never pre- 
tended to read any thing but the play-bill ; and 
then asked me the price of my best head. 

Those vacancies of time which are to be filled 
up with books, I have never yet obtained ; for 
consider, Mr. Rambler, I go to bed late, and 
therefore cannot rise early ; as soon as I am up, 
I dress for the gardens ; then walk in the park ; 
then always go to some sale, or show, or enter- 
tainment at the Little Theatre ; then must be 
dressed for dinner; then must pay my visits; 
then walk in the park ; then hurry- to me play ; 
and from thence to the card-table. This is the 
general course of the day, when there happmis 
nothing extraordinary ; bwt sometimes I ramble 
Into the country, ana cotne\>a<k«k^xi\o ^XsaS^v 
MometimeB I am engjiged €ot a ^VtfAa ^^ «sj^ 
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part of the night. If, at any time, I can gain an 
hour by not being at home, I have so many 
things to do, so mahy orders to give to the mil- 
liner, so many alterations to make in my clothes, 
80 many visitants* names to read over, so many 
invitations to accept or refuse, so many cards to 
write, and so many fashions to consider, that I 
am lost in confusion, forced at last to let in com- 
pany or step into ray chair, and leave half ifny 
affairs to the direction of ray maid. 

This is the round of my day : and when shall 
I either stop my course, or so change it as to 
want a book ? I suppose it cannot be imagined 
that any of these diversions will soon be at an 
end. There will always be gardens, and a park, 
and auctions, and shows, and play-houses, and 
cards : visits will always be paid, and clothes 
always be worn ; and how can I have time 'un- 
enaployed upon my hands ? 

But I am most at a loss to guess for what 
purpose they related such tragic stories of the 
cruelty, periidy, and artifices of men, who, if 
they ever were so malicious and destructive, 
have certainly now reformed their manners. I 
have not, since my entrance into the world, 
found one who does not profess himself devoted 
to my service, and ready to live or die as I shall * 
eommand him. They are so far from intending 
to hurt me, that their only contention is who 
shall be allowed most closely to attend, and most 
frequently to treat me ; when different places of 
entertainment or schemes of pleasure are mea> 
tioned, I can see the eye spatkle «di3l \5ftfe ^^^«* 
giow of bim whose propoaalaobtaoxi tsx^ «^V^^~ 
mdon / he then leads me off m tcYaxa^^ ^oxes 
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my condescensioD, and congratulates himself 
that he has lived to the hour of felicity. Are 
these, Mr. Rambler, creatures to be feared ? Is 
it likely that any injury will be done me by those 
who can enjoy life only while I favour them with 
my presence .•* 

As little reason can I yet find to suspect them 
of stratagems and fraud. When I play at cards, 
they never take advantage of my mistakes, nor 
exact from me a rigorous observation of the 
game. Even Mr. Snuffle, a grave gentleman, 
who has daughters older than myself, plays with 
me so negligently, that I am sometimes inclined 
to believe he loses his money by design ; and yet 
he is so fond of play, that he says he will one 
day take me to his house in the country, that we 
ttiay try by ourselves who can conquer. I have- 
not yet promised him ; but when the town growg 
a little empty, 1 shall think upon it, for I want 
some trinkets, like Letitia's, to my watch. I do 
not doubt my luck, but must study some means 
of amusing my relations. 

For all these distinctions I find myself indebted 
to that beauty which I was never iufibred to hear 
praised, and of which, therefore, I did not before 
know the full value. This concealment was cer- 
tainly an intentional fraud, lor my aunts have 
eyes like other people, and i am every day told, 
that nothing but blindness can escape t]ie influ- 
ence of my charms. Their whole account of that 
world which they pretend to know 90 well, has 
been only one fiction entaujeled with anoUier; 
and though the modes of li& oblige me to con- 
tinue some appearances of respect^ I cannot 
think that they who have been so clearly de- 
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ted in ignorance or imposture, have any right 
the esteem, veneration, or obedience of. 

Sir, yours, 
Bellaria. 



192. SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, 1752. 



Vivos iisv sU igaTay 
2o^/uj rgoTreg ^arsncu' 
Movov (Sgyvfov pxivov(nv. 

'AsroAOITO TTgUTOS auTOi 

*0 Tov a^ugov tpiTiiffo^' 

Aia TovTov ouK dhxphij ^ 

Aia toStov olf roHrieq, 

rioAE/tAOf, ^OVOl %' CUfTOV, 

To ^s x^^g^h oy^xifieffQa 

' Ata TOUTOV 01 fi>^ihrsg. anacreon. 

In vain the noblest birth would prove. 

Nor worth nor wit avail in love'; 

'Tis gold alone succeeds— by gold 

The venal sex is bought and sold. 

Accurs*d be he who firSt of yore 

Discovered the pernicious ore ! ^ 

'Phis sets a brother's heart on fire, 

And arms the son against the sire ; 

And wh^t, alas ! fs worse than all, 

To this the lover owes his fall. f. liEwis. 

To THE Rambler. 

IR : — I am the son of a gentleman, whose 
»tors for many ages held the first rank in the 
itry ; till at last one of them, too d^%\to>a& oS. 

OL. VI. ' 2 c 
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popularity, set his house open, kept a table 
covered with continual profusion, and distributed 
his beef and ale to such as chose rather to live 
upon the folly of others, than their own labour, 
with such thoughtless liberality, that he Jefl a 
third part of his .estate mortgaged. His succes- 
sor, a man of spirit, scorned to impair his dig- 
nity by parsimonious retrenchments, or to adout, 
by a sale of his lands, any participation of the 
rights of his manor ; he therefore made another 
mortgage to pay the interest of the former, and 
pleased himself with the reflection, that his son 
would have the hereditary estate without the 
diminution of an acre. 

Nearly resembling this was the practice of mj 
wise progenitors for many ages. Every man 
boasted the antiquity of his family, resolved to 
support the dignity of Ihs birth, and lived in 
splendour and plenty at the expense of his heir, 
who, sometimes by a wealthy marriage, and 
sometimes by lucky legacies, dischai^ed part of 
the incumbrances, and thought himself entitled 
to contract new debts, and to leave to his chil- 
dren the same inheritance of embarrassment and 
distress. 

Tlius the estate perpetually decayed ; the 
woods were felled by one, the park ploughed by 
another, the fishery let to farmers by a third ; at 
last the old hall was pulled down to spare the 
cost of reparation, and part of the materials sold 
to build a small house with the rest. We were 
now openly degraded from our original rank, and 
my fathers brother was allowed with less reluc- 
tance to serve an apprenticeship, though we 
never reconciled ourselves heartily to the seund 
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of haberdasher, but always talked of warehouses 
and a merchant, and when the wind happened 
to blow loud, affected to pity the hazards of 
commerce, ,and to sympathize with the solicitude 
of my poor uncle, who had the true retailer's 
terror of adventure, and never exposed himself 
or his property to any wider water than the 
Thames. 

In time, however, by continual profit and 
small expenses, he grew rich, and began to turn 
his thoughts towards rank. He hung the arms 
of the family over his parlour-chimney ; pointed 
at a chariof decorated only with a cypher ; be- 
came of opinion that money could not make a 
gentleman ; resented the petulance of upstarts ; 
told stories of alderman Puff*s grandfather the 
porter ; wondered that there was no better 
method for regulating precedence ; wished for 
some dress peculiar to men of fashion ; and 
when his servant presented a letter, always 
inquired whether it came from his brother the 
esquire. 

My father was careful to send him game by 
every carrier, which, though the conveyance 
oflen cost more than the value, was well received, 
because it gave him an opportunity of calling his 
friends together, describing the beauty of his 
brother's seat, and lamenting his own folly, whom 
no remonstrances could withhold from polluting 
his fingers with a shop-book. 

The little presents which we sent were always 
returned with great munificence. He was de- 
sirous of being the second founder of his family, 
and could not bear that we should be an^ Xow^^et 
outshone }fy those whom we considered a» <:X\re^- 

2 c 2 
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ers upon our ruins, and usurpers of our fortune. 
He furnished our house with all the elegance of 
fashionable expense, and was careful to conceal 
his bounties, lest the poverty of his ianiily should 
be suspected. 

At length it happened that, by misconduct 
like our own, a large estate, which had been 
purchased from us, was again exposed to the best 
bidder. My uncle, delighted with an opportu- 
nity of reinstating the family in their possessions, 
came down with treasures scarcely to be ima- 
gined in a place where commerce has not made 
large sums familiar, and at once drove all the 
competitors away, expedited the writings, and 
took possession. He now considered himself as 
superior to trade, disposed of his stock, a^d as 
soon as he had settled his economy, began to 
show his rural sovereignty, by breaking the 
hedges of his tenants in hunting, and seizing the 
guns or nets of those whose fortunes did not 
qualify them for sportsmen. He soon afterwards 
solicited the office of sheriff, from which all bis 
neighbours were glad to be reprieved, but which 
he regarded as a resumption of ancestral claioQis, 
and a kind of restoration to blood after the 
attainder of a trade. 

My vncle, whose mind was so filled with this 
change of his condition, that he found no want 
of domestic entertainment, declared himself too 
old to marry, and resolved to let the newly-pur- 
chased estate fall into the regular channd of 
inheritance. 1 was therefore considered as heir 
apparent, and courted with officiousness and 
caresses, by the gentlemen who had hitherto 
coldly allowed me that tatvV n^\\vcK they could 
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not refuse, depressed me with studied neglect, 
and irritated me with ambiguous insults. 

I felt not much pleasure from the civihties for 
which I knew myself indebted to my uncle's 
industry, till, by one of the invitations which 
every day now brought me, I was induced to 
spend a week with Lucius, whose daughter Fla- 
villa I had often seen and admired like others, 
without any thought of nearer approaches. The 
inequality which had hitherto kept me at a dis- 
tance being now levelled, I was received with 
every evidence of respect : Lucius told me the 
fortune which he intended for his favourite daugh- 
ter, many odd accidents obliged us to be often 
together without company, and I soon began to 
find that they were spreading for me the nets of 
matrimony. 

Flavilla was all softness and complaisance. I, 
who had been excluded by a narrow fortune from 
much acquaintance with the world, and never 
been honoured before with the notice of so fine 
a lady, was easily enamoured. Lucius either 
perceived my passion, or Flavilla betrayed it ; 
care was taken that our private meetings should 
be less frequent, and my charmer conl^ssed by 
her eyes how much pain she suffered from our 
restraint. I renewed my visit upon every pre- 
tence, but was not allo'wed one interview with- 
out witness ; at last I declared my passion to 
Lucius, who received me as a lover worthy of 
his daughter, and told m^ that nothing was 
wanting to his consent, but that my uncle should 
settle his estate upon me. I objected the inde- 
cency of encroaching on his life, and the danger 
of provoking him by such an uT\«eaftOY^«^\ci ^^- 

2 c 3 
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mand. Lucius seemed not to think decency of 
much importance, but admitted the danger of 
displeasing, and concluded that as he was now 
old and sickly, we might, without any inconve- 
nience, wait for his death. 

With this resolution I was better contented, 
as it procured me the company of Flavilla, in 
which the days passed away amidst continual 
rapture ; but in time I began to be ashamed of 
sitting idle, in expectation of growing rich by 
the death of my benefactor, and proposed to 
Lucius many schemes of raising my own fortune 
by such assistance as I knew my uncle willing to 
give me. Lucius, afraid lest I should change 
my affection in absence, diverted me from my 
design by dissuasives to which my passion easily 
listened. At last my uncle died, and consider- 
ing himself as neglected by me, from the time 
that Flavilla took possession of my heart, left 
his esti^te to ray younger brother, who was 
always hovering about his bed, and relating 
st0Aea of my pranks and extravagance, my con- 
tempt ofi the commercial dialect, and my impa- < 
tience to be selling stock. 

My condition was soon known, and I was no 
longer admitted by the father of. Flavilla. I 
repeated the protestations of regard, which had 
been formerly returned with so much ardour, in 
a letter which she received privately, but returned 
by' her fathers footman. Contempt has driven 
out my love, and lam content to have purchased, 
by the loss of fortune, an escape from a harpy, 
who has joined the artifices of age to die allure- 
ments of youth. I am t\ow ^oin^ to pursue my 
former projects Yr'itYv a\e^ac^ ^WOcv \a^ xKw^fc 
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bequeathed me, and if I succeed, shall expect 
to hear of the repentance of Flavilla. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c» 

CONSTANTIUS. 



W 193. TUESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1752. 



Laudis amore tumes f Sunt cerfapiacttla qtuB te 

Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. hor. 

Or art thou vain ? books yield a certain spell 
To stop thy tumour ; you shall cease to swell 
When you have read them thrice, and studied well 

CAECCH. 



.] 



Whatever is universally desired, will be 
sought by industry and artifice, by merit and 
crimes, by means good and bad, rational and 
absurd, according to the prevalence of virtue or 
vice, of wisdom or folly. Some will always mis- 
take the degree of their own desert, and some 
will desire that others may mistake it. The 
cunning will have recourse to stratagem, and the 
powerful to violence, for the attainment of their 
wishes; some- will stoop to thefl, and others 
venture upon plunder. 

Praise is so pleasing to the mind of man. that 
it is the original motive of almost all our actidns'. 

The desire of commendation, as of every thing 
else, is varied indeed by innumerable differences 
of temper, cap^ity, and knowledge ; some have 
no higher wisli than for the applause o^ a club ; 
some expect the acclamations of a eowwl-^ % wA 
Bomc have hoped to fill the mouXVi* ol ^^"^«^ 
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and nations with their names. Every man pants 
for the highest eminence within his view ; noDe, 
however mean, ever sinks below the hope of 
being distinguished by his fellow-beings, and 
very few have, by magnanimity or piety, been 
so raised above it, as to act wholly without regard 
to censure or opinion. 

To be praised, therefore, every man resolves ; 
but resolutions will not execute themselves. 
That which all think too parsimoniously distri- 
buted to their own claims, they will not gratui- 
tously squander upon others, and some expedient 
must be tried, by which praise may be gained 
before it can be enjoyed. 

Among the innumerable bidders for praise, 
some are willing to purchase at the highest rate, 
and offer ease and health, fortune and life. Yet 
even of these only a small part have gained what 
they so earnestly desired;. the student wastes 
away in meditation, and the soldier perishes on 
the ramparts, but unless some accidental advan- 
tage co-operates with merit, neither perseverance 
nor adventure attract attention, and learning and 
bravery sink into the grave, without honour or 
remembrance. 

But ambition and vanity generally expect to 
be gratified on easier terms. It has been long 
observed, that what is procured by skill or labour 
to the first posisessor, may be afterwards trans- 
ferred for money ; and that the man of wealth 
may partake all the acquisitions of courage with- 
out hazard, and all the products of industry 
without fatigue. It was easily discovered, that 
riches would obtain praise among other conve- 
niencieSf and that he wYio&e ^tide vas unluckily 
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associated with laziness, ignorance, or cowardice^ 
needed only to pay the hire of a panegyrist, and 
he might be regaled with periodical eulogies; 
might determine, at leisure, what virtue or 
science he would be pleased to appropriate, and 
be lulled, in the evening with soothing sere- 
nades, or waked in the morning by sprightly 
gratulations. 

The happiness which mortals receive from the 
celebration of beneficence which never^ relieved, 
eloquence which never persuaded, or elegance 
which never pleased, ought not to be envied or 
disturbed, when they are known honestly to pay 
for their entertainment. But there are unmer- 
ciful exactors of adulation, who wi^thhold the 
wages of venality ; retain their encomiast from 
year to year by general promises and ambiguous 
blandishments; and when he has run through 
the whole compass of flattery, 'dismiss him with 
contempt, because his vein of fiction is exhausted. 

A continual feast of commendation is only to 
be obtained by merit or by wealth ; many are 
therefore obliged to content themselves with sin-p 
gle morsels, and recompense the infrequency of 
their enjoyment i)y excess and riot, whenever 
fortune sets the banquet before them. Hunger 
is never delicate ; they who are seldom gorged 
to the full with praise, may be safely fed with 
gross compliments; for the appetite must be 
satisfied before it is disgusted. 

It is easy to find the moment at which vanity 
is eager for sustenance, and all that impudence 
or servility can offer will be well received. When 
any one complains of the want o€ -wVv^X Va \% 
known to possesB in an uiicommoxi d.ei^^^%^^ 
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certainly waits with impatience to be contra- 
dicted. When the trader pretends anxiety about 
the payment of his bills, or the beauty remarks 
how frightfully she looks, then is the lucky mo- 
ment to talk of riches or of charms, of the death 
of lovers, or the honour of a merchant. 

Others there are yet more open and artless, 
who, instead of suborning a flatterer, are con- 
tent to supply his place, and, as some animals 
impregnate themselves, swell with the praises 
which they hear from their own tongues. ReCte 
is dicitur laudare sese, cut nemo alius contigit lau* 
dator. " It is right," says Erasmus, " that he, 
<< whom no one else will commend, should be- 
<< stow commendations on himself." Of all the 
sons of vanity, these are ' surely the happiest 
and greatest ; for what is greatness or happiness 
but independence on external influences, exemp- 
tion from hope or fear, and the power of sup- 
plying every want from the common stores of 
nature, which can neither be exhausted nor pro- 
hibited ? Such is the wise man of the stoics ; 
such is the divinity of the epicureans ; and such 
is the flatterer of himself. Every other enjoy- 
ment malice may destroy ; every other pan^y- 
ric envy may withhold ; but no human power 
can deprive the boaster of his own encomiums. 
Infamy may hiss, or contempt may growl ; the 
hirelings of the great may follow fortune, and 
the votaries of truth may attend on virtue ; but 
his pleasures still remain the same ; he can 
always listen with rapture to himself, and leave 
those who dare not repose upon their own attes- 
tation^ to be elated or depressed by chance, and 
toil on in the hopeless tasV o^ ^cdtk^dOi^tice^ and 
propitiating nnalice. 
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This art of happiness has been long practised 
by periodical writers, with little apparent viola*^ 
tion of decency. When we think our excellen- 
cies overlooked by the world, or desire to recall 
the attention of the public to some particular 
performance, we -sit down with great composure 
and write a letter to ourselves. The correspon- 
dent, whose character we assume, always ad- 
dresses us with the deference due to a superior 
intelligence ; proposes his doubts with a proper 
sense of his own inability ; offers an objection 
with trembling, diffidence ; and at last has no 
other pretensions to our notice than his profun- 
dity of respect, and sincerity of admiration, his 
submission to our dictates, and zeal for our suc- 
cess. To such a reader it is impossible to refuse 
regard, nor can it easily be imagined with how 
much alacrity we snatch up the pen which indig- 
nation or despair had condemned to inactivity, 
when we find such candour and judgment yet 
remaining in the world. 

A letter of this kind I had lately the honour of 
perusing, in which, though some of the periods 
were negligently closed, and some expressions 
of familiarity were used, which I thought might 
teach others to address me with too little reve* 
rence> I was so much delighted with the passages 
in which mention was made of universal learning 
—unbounded genius — soul of Homer, Pytha- 
goras, and Plato— solidity of thought — accuracy 
of distinction — elegance of combination — vigour 
of fancy— strength of reason— and regularity of 
composition,— that I had once determined to lay 
it before the public. Three times I sent it t» \3cva. 
printer, and three times I fetched \t \>%du '^'^ 
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UHHkvity was on the point of yielding, when 
MWctii^ that I was about to waste pan^yrics 
^M^ WY^i^ which might be more profitably re- 
w<i^v^ li« my patron, I locked it up for a better 
W^Mv ill KXMnpbaiice with the farmer's principle, 
"ik^ nnr^w «ifefi al hooie what he can carry to the 
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inddioe. J 



X UtmtttWk m me m JumU alea, tudit et kmrm 
'^j^T^i'Wj j/mMMW9Me eadem movel armajrititb, jot. 

li a/trnkm^ does an i^ed sire entice, 

'Ql^ft my youug master swiftly learns die Ttce, 

And shakes in hanging sleeves ibe little box and 

J. DATBKN, jun. 

To THE Rambler. 

Sib : — That vanity which keeps every man 
important in his own eyes, inclines me to believe 
that neither you nor your readers have yet for- 
gotten the name of Eumathes, who sent you a 
^w months ago an account of his arrival at Lon- 
don, with a young nobleman his pupiL I shall 
ther^ore continue my narrative without pre&ce 
or recapitulation. 

My pupil, in a very short time, by his mo- 
thers countenance and direction, accomplished 
himself^ with all those qualifications which con- 
stitute puerile politeness. He became in a few 
dajs perfect master of his hat, which with a 
careless nicety he could i^mX. o^ or on, without 
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any need to adjust it by a second motion. This 
was not attained but by frequent consultations 
with his dancing-master, and constant practice 
before the glass, for he had some rustic habiti 
to overcome ; but what will not time and indus- 
Uy perform ? A fortm'ght more furnished him 
with all the airs and forms of familiar and respect- 
fill salulation, from the clap on tlie shoulder to 
the humble bow; he practises the stare of 
strangeness, and the smile of condescension, 
Uie solemnity of promise, and the graciousness 
of encouragement, as if he had been nursed at 
a levee ; and pronounces with no less propriety 
than his father, the monosyllables of coldness, 
and sonorous periods of respectful profession. 

He immediately lost the reserve and timidity 
which solitude and study are apt to impress upon 
the most courtly genius ; was able to enter a 
crowded room wiUi airy civility; to meet the 
glances of a hundred eyes without perturbation ; 
and address those whom he never saw before 
with ease and confidence. In less than a month 
his mother declared her satisfaction at his pro- 
ficiency by a triumphant observation, that she 
' believed nothing would make him blush* 

The silence with which I was contented to 
hear my pupil's praises, gave the lady reason to 
suspect me not much delighted with his acquisi- 
tions ; but she attributed my discontent to the 
diminution of my influence, and my fears of 
losing the patronage of the family ; and though ' 
she thinks favourably of my learmng and morals, 
she considers me as wholly unacquainted with the 
customs of the polite part or mankind; %xv^ 
therefore not qualified to form the loaxisw^T^ ^^ 

VOL, VI. 2d 
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a Toai^ nobieiiiaii, or communicate the know- 
ledge o^ the voild. Ibis knowle^^ she com- 
prises in the mles of lisitii^ the history of the 
present boor, an eariy intdl^moe of the change 
of ifcshicms. an extensire acquaintance with the 
names and £ices of persons of rank, and a fre- 
quent appearance in places of resort. 

All this mj pupil pursues with great ilpplica* 
tion. He is twice a day in the Mall, where he 
studies the dress of ereiy man splendid enough 
to attract his notice, and never comes home 
without some obserradon upon sleeves, button- 
holes, and embroidery. At his return from the 
theatre, he can give an account of the gaUantries* 
glances, whispars, smiles, sighs, flirts, and blush- 
es of every box, so much to his mother s satis- 
faction, that when F attempted to resume my 
diaracter, by inquiring his opinion of the sen- 
timents and diction of the tragedy, she at once 
repressed my criticism, by telling me, that she 
hoped he did notpo to lose his time in attending io 
the creatures on the sta^e. 

o 

But his acutencss was most eminently sig- 
nalized at the masquerade, where he discovered 
his acquaintance through their disguises, with 
such wonderful facility, as has afforded the 
family an inexhaustible topic of conversation. 
Every new visitor is informed how one was de- 
tected by his gait, and another by the swing of 
his arms, a third by the toss of his head, and 
another by his favourite phrase ; nor can you 
doubt but these performances receive their just 
applause, and a genius thus hastening to maturity 
is promoted by every art of cultivation. 
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Such have been his endeavours, and such his 
assistances, that every trace of literature was soon 
obliterated. He has changed his language with 
his dress, and instead of endeavouring at puritj 
or propriety, has no other care than to catch the 
reigning phrase and current exclamation, till, by 
copying whatever is peculiar in the talk of all 
those whose birth or fortune entitles them to 
imitation, he has collected every fashionable 
barbarism of the present winter, and speaks a 
dialect not to be understood among those who 
form their style by poring upon authors. 

To this copiousness of ideas, and felicity of 
language, he has joined such eagerness to lead 
the conversation, that he is celebrated among 
the ladies as the prettiest gentleman that the age 
can boast of, except that some who love to talk 
themselves think him too forward, and others 
lament that, with so much wit and knowledge, 
he is not taller. 

His mother listens to his observations with her 
eyes sparkling and her heart beating, and can 
scarcely contain, in the most numerous assem- 
blies, the expectations which she has formed for 
his future eminence. Women, by whatever fate, 
always judge absurdly of the intellects of boys. 
The vivacity and confidence which attract female 
admiration, are seldom produced in the early 
part of life, but by ignorance at least, if not by 
stupidity ; for they proceed not from confidence 
of right, but fearlessness of wrong. Whoever 
has a clear apprehension, must have quick sensi- 
bility, and where he has no sufficient reason to 
trust his own judgment will proceed V\\)ft> ^wJoX. 
and caution, because he perpetuaWy dxea^* ^^ 

2 D 2 
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disgrace of error. The pain of miscarriage is 
naturally proportionate to the desire of excel- 
lence ; and, therefore, till men are hardened by 
long famiharity with reproach, or have attained, 
by frequent struggles, the art of suppressing 
their emotions, diffidence is found the insepara- 
ble associate of understanding. 

But so little distrust has my pupil of his own 
abilities, that he has for some time professed 
himself a wit, and tortures his imagination on all 
occasions for burlesque and jocularity. How he 
supports a character which, perhaps, no- man 
ever assumed without repentance, may be easily 
conjectured. Wit, you know, is the unexpected 
copulation of ideas, the discovery of some occult 
relation, between images in appearance remote 
from each other ; an effusion of wit, therefore, 
presupposes an accumulation of knowledge ; a 
memory stored with notions, which the imagina- 
tion may cull out to compose new assemblages. 
Whatever may be the native vigour of the mind, 
she can never form many combinations from few 
ideas, as many changes can never be rung upon 
a few bells. Accident may indeed sometimes 
produce a lucky parallel or a striking contrast ; 
but these gifts of chance are not frequent, and 
he that has nothing of his own, and yet con- 
demns himself to needless expenses, must hve 
upon loans or thefl. 

The indulgence which his youth has hitherto 
obtained, and the respect which his rank secures, 
have hitherto supplied the want of intellectual 
qualifications ; and he imagines that all admire 
who applaud^ and that all who laugh are pleased. 
IJe therefore retuma ever^ ^«5 \» xVwa charge 
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with increase of courage, though not of strength, 
and practises all the tricks by which wit is coun- 
terfeited. He lays trains for a quibble ; he 
contrives blunders for his footman ; he adapts 
old stories to present characters; he mistakes 
the question, that he may return a smart answer ; 
he anticipates the argument, that he may plausi- 
bly object; when he has nothing to reply, he 
repeats the last word of his antagonist, then says, 
<' your humble servant," and concludes with a 
laugh of triumph. 

These mistakes I have honestly attempted to 
correct \ but what can be expected from reason 
unsupported by fashion, splenddur, or authority ? 
He hears me, indeed, or appears to hear me, but 
is soon rescued from the lecture by more pleas- 
ing avocations ; and shows, diversions and cares* 
868, drive my precepts from his remembrance. 

He at last imagines himself qualified 'to enter 
the world, and has met with adventures in his 
first sally, which I shall^ by your paper, commu- 
nicate to the public. 

I am, &c. 

EUMATHES. 
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N» 195. TUESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1752. 



-Nescil equo rudis 



Harere ingenuiu jruer, 
Vwnarigtte timet ; ludere doctior 

Seu Gracojubeof trocfio, 
Snt malis vetitd leg^lms aled. ho&. 

Nor knows our youth, of noblest race, 
To mount the managed steed, or urge the chace ; 

More skill'd in the mean arts of vic«, 
The whirling traque, or law.forbidden dice, pravcii. 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir: — ^Favours of every kind are doubled when 
they are speedily conferred. This is particularly 
true of the gratification of curiosity ; He that long 
delays a story, and suffers his auditor to torment 
himself with expectation, will seldom be able to 
recompense the uneasiness, or equal the hope 
which he suffers to be raised. 

For this reason, I have already sent you the 
continuation of my pupil's history, which, though 
it contains no events very uncommon, uiay be of 
use to young men who are in too much haste to 
trust their own prudence, and quit the wing 
of protection before they are able to shift for 
themselves. 

When he first settled in London, he was so 

much bewildered in the enormous extent of the 

town, so confounded by incessant noise, and 

crowds, and hurry, and so terrified by rural nar- 

ratives of the arts of shar^^T^, the rudeness of 
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the populace, malignity of porters, and treachery 
of coachmen, that he was afraid to go beyond 
the door without an attendant, and imagined his 
life in danger if he was obliged to pass thestreets 
at night in any vehicle but his mother's chair. 

He was therefore contented, for a time, that 
I should accompany him in all his excursions. 
But his fear abated as he grew more familiar 
with its objects ; and the contempt to which his 
rusticity exposed him from such of his com- 
panions as had acidentally known the town 
longer, obliged him to disseml^e his remaining 
terrors. 

His desire of liberty made him now willing to 
spare me the trouble of observing his motions ; 
but knowing how much his ignorance exposed 
him to mischief, I thought it cruel to abandon 
him to the fortune of the town. We went to- 
gether every day to a coffee-house, where he 
met wits, heirs, and fops, airy, ignorant, and 
thoughtless as himself, with whom he had be- 
come acquainted at card-tables, and whom he 
considered as the only beings to be envied or 
admired. What were their topics of conversation, 
I could never discover ; for so much was their 
vivacity depressed by my intrusive ^seriousness, 
that they seldom proceeded beyond the exchange 
of nods and shrugs, an arch grin,^ or a bfoken 
hint, except when they could retire, while I was . 
looking on the papers, to a comer of the room, 
where they seemed to disburthen their imagina- 
tions, and commonly vented the superfluity of 
their sprightliness in a peal of laughter. When 
they had tittered themselves into negU^etvofe^ V 
voiud sometimes overhear a few sy\\a\A^^, ^mlOcv 
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as, — solemn rascal ; — academical airs ; — smok^ 
the tutor ; — company for gentlemen ! — and other 
broken phrases, by which I did not suffer my 
quiet to be disturbed, for they never proceeded 
to avowed indignities, but contented themselves 
to murmur, in secret, and whenever I turned my 
eye upon them, shrunk into stillness. 

He was, however, desirous of withdrawing 
from the subjection which he could not venture 
to break, and made a secret appointment to as- 
sist his companions in the persecution of a play* 
His footman privately procured him a catcall, on 
whicli he practised, in a back garret, for two 
hours in the afternoon. At the proper time a 
chair was called ; he pretended an engagement 
at lady Flutter's, and hastened to the place 
where his critical associates had assembled. 
They hurried away to the theatre, full of raaUg- 
nity and denunciations against a man whose 
name they had never heard, and a performance 
which they could not understand ; for they were 
resolved to judge for themselves, and would not 
suffer the town to be imposed upon by scrib- 
blers. In the pit, they exerted themselves with 
great spirit and vivacity ;. called out for the tunes 
of obscene songs, talked loudly at intervals of 
Shakespeare and Johnson, played on their cat- 
calls a short prelude of terror, clamoured vehe- 
mently for the prologue, and clapped with great 
dexterity at the first entrance of the players. 

Two scenes they heard without attempting 
interruption ; but, being no longer able to re- 
strain their impatience, they then began to exert 
themselves in groans and hisses, ana plied their 
CMtcalh with incessai^t d\\\^eTvc^ \ la \5ml1 they 
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were soon considered by the audience as dis- 
turbers of the house, and some who sat near 
them, either provoked at the obstruction of their 
entertainment, or desirous to preserve the author 
from the mortification of seeing his hopes de- 
stroyed by children, snatched away their instru- 
ments of criticism, and, by the seasonable vibra- 
tion of a stick, subdued them instantaneously to 
decency and silence. 

To exhilarate themselves after this vexatious 
defeat, they posted to a tavern, where they re- 
covered their alacrity, and, after two hours of 
obstreperous jollity, burst out big with enterprize, 
and panting for some occasion to signalize their 
prowess. They proceeded vigorously through 
two streets, and with very little opposition dis- 
persed a rabble of drunkards less daring tlian 
themselves, then rolled two watchmen in the 
kennel, and broke the windows of a tavern in 
which the fugitives took shelter. At last it was 
determined to march up to a row of chairs, and 
demolish them for standing on the pavement ; 
the chairmen formed a line of battle, and blows 
were exchanged for a time with equal courage on 
both sides. At last the assailants were over- 
powered, and the chairmen, when they knew their 
captives, brought them home by force. 

The young gentleman, next morning, hung 
his heaa, and was so much ashamed of his out- 
rages and defeat, that perhaps he might have 
been checked in his first follies, had not his 
mother, partly in pity of his dejection, and part- 
ly in approbation of his spirit, relieved him from 
his perplexity by paying the damages ipx\N%X.^N > 
and discouraging all animadversion aad tc^xci^x- 
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This indulgence could not wholly preserve him 
from the remembrance of his disgrace, nor at 
once restore his confidence and elation. He was 
for three days silent, modest, and compliant, 
and thought himself neither too wise for instruo 
tion, nor too manly for restraint. But his levity 
overcame this salutary sorrow ; he began to talk 
with his former raptures of masquerades, taverns, 
and frolics; blustered when his wig was not 
combed with exactness ; and threatened destruc* 
tion to a tailor who had mistaken his directions 
about the pocket. 

I knew that he was now rising again above 
controul, and that this inflation of spirits would 
burst out into some mischievous absurdity. I 
therefore watched him with great attention ; but 
one evening, having attended his mother at a 
visit, he withdrew himself, unsuspected, while 
the company was engaged at cards. His vivacity 
and officiousness were soon missed, and his re- 
turn impatiently expected ; supper was delayed 
and conversation suspended ; every coach that 
rattled through the street was expected to bring 
him, and every servant that entered the room 
was examined concerning his departure. At last 
the lady returned home, and was with great 
difficulty preserved from fits by spirits and cor- 
dials. The family was dispatched a thousand 
ways without success, and the house was filled 
with distraction, till, as we were deliberating 
what further measures to take, he returned from 
a petty gaming-table, with his coat torn and his 
head broken ; without his sword, snuff-box, 
sleeve-buttonsy and watdi. 
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Of this loss or robbery, he gave little account ; 
but, instead of sinking into his former shame, 
endeavoured to support himself by surliness and 
asperity. *^ He was not the first tnat had played 
away a few trifles, and of what use were birth 
and fortune if they would not admit some sallies 
and expences ? " His mamma was so much pro- 
voked by the cost of this prank, that she would 
neither palliate nor conceal it ; and his father, 
after some threats of rustication which his fond- 
ness would not suffer him to execute, reduced 
the allowance of his pocket, that he might not 
be tempted by plenty to profusion. This method 
would have succeeded in a place where there are 
no panders to folly and extravagance, but was 
now likely to have produced pernicious conse- 
quences ; for we have discovered a treaty with 
a broker, whose daughter he seems disposed to 
marry, on condition that he shall be supplied 
with present money, for which he is to repay 
thrice the value at the death of his father. 

There was now no time to be lost. A domestic 
consultation was immediately held, and he was 
doomed to pass two years in the country ; but 
his mother, touched with his tears, declared that 
she thought him too much of a man to be any 
longer confined to his book, and he therefore 
begins his travels to-morrow under a French 
governor. 

I am, &c. 

EUMATHES. 
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SATTBDAY^ FEBRUARY 1, 1752. 




HOE. 



TVt ^afiTm ei. Aimoi^ zn wjsk 'S&Ts fail tide 

•Ah rflife AxiMui ttg glide, puuicu. 



Bjlxtzx. is the BMiJUne of his own life, has 
czmmenaiBd sevcnl opaiions, wiiicli, though he 
xboQtdit diCB evident and incontestable at his 
&^ cnmBKe imo die voild, tnieandeiqierieooe 
disposed hna to change. 

Whoever ittitn^ the state of his own mind 
from the dawn of manhood to its dedine, and 
coDsaders whaz he parsned or dreaded, slighted 
or esteemed, at difeent periods of his age, will 
hare no reason to ino^jne such diai^es of sen- 
timent pecoliar to any station or character. 
ETerr man, h o w e ve r cardess and inattoitivey 
has conriction fereed upon him ; the lectures of 
time obtrude themselves upoa the most unwil- 
ling or dissipated auditor; and, by comparing 
our past with our [»esent thou^ts, we perceive 
that we have changed our minds, though perhaps 
we cannot discover wh»i the alteration hi^pened, 
or by ^diat causes it was produced. 

This revolution of sentiments occasioned a 
perpetual contest between the old and young. 
They who imagine themselves entitled to voi&ra- 
tion by the prerogative of longer life, are inclined 
to treat the notions of tho«e Nvbose conduct they 
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superintend with superciliousiiess and contempt, 
for Want of considering that the future and the 
past have different appearances; that the dis- 
proportion will always be great between expec- 
tation and enjoyment, between new possession 
and satiety ; tliat the truth of many maxims of 
age gives too little pleasure to be allowed till it 
IS felt ; and that the miseries of life w^ould be 
increased beyond all human power of endurance, 
if we were to enter the world with the same 
opinions as we carry from it. 

We naturally indulge those ideas that please 
lis. Hope will predominate in every mind, till ' 
it has been suppressed by frequent disappoint- 
ments. The youth has not yet discovered how 
many evils are continually hovering about us, and 
when he is set free from the shackles of discTpline, 
looks abroad into the world with rapture ; he 
8ees an elysian region open before him, so variegat- 
ed with beauty, and so stored with pleasure, that 
his care is rather to accumulate good, than to 
shun evil ; he stands distracted by different forms 
of delight, and has no other doubt, than which 
path to follow of those which all lead equally to 
the bowers of happiness. 

He who has seen only the superfices of life 
believes every thing to . be what it appears, and 
rarely suspects that external splendour conceals 
any latent sorrow or vexation. He never ima- 
gines that there may be greatness without safety, 
affluence without content, jollity without friend- 
ship, and solitude without peace. He fancies 
himself permitted to cull the blessings of every 
condition, and to leave its inconveniencie^ tjc^ \!sv^ 
idle and the ignorant He is inclined to \>^\^n^ 
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ZM nun miserable bat by his own fault, and 
seldom looks with moch pity upon &iling8 or 
miscaniigesy because he thuda them willingly 
•dmittgd, or negligently incmred. 

It is impossible, without pity and contempt, to 
heir a youth of generous sentiments ' and warm 
im^iinstion, dedam^, in the moment of openness 
and confidence, his des^ns and esqiectatioDS ; 
because long 1^ is possible, he considers it as 
certain, and dierefore promises himself all the 
changes of hi^piness, and provides gratifications 
for every desire. He is, finr a time, to give 
himself whc^y to fi^olic and diversion, to range 
the world in seardi of pleasure, to delight every 
eye, to gain every heart, and to be celebrated 
equaUy for his |4easii^ levities and solid attain- 
ments, his deep reflections and his sparkling 
repartees. He then elevates his views to nobler 
enjoyments, and finds all the scattered excellen- 
cies of the female world united in a woman, wbo 
prefers his addresses to wealth and titles ; he is 
afterwards to engage in business, to dissipate 
difficulty, and overpower opposition ; to climb, by 
the mere force of merit, to &me and greatness ; 
and reward all those who countenanced his rise, 
or paid due r^ard to his early excellence. At 
last he will retire in peace and honour ; contract 
his views to domestic pleasures ; form the man- 
ners of children like himself; observe how every 
year expands the beauty of his daughters, and 
how his sons catch ardour from their father's 
history ; he will give laws to the neighbourhood ; 
dictate axioms to posterity ; and leave the world 
an example of wisdom and of happiness. 
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With hopes like these, he sallies jocund into 
life : to little purpose is he told, that the con- 
dition of humanity admits no pure and unmingled 
happiness ; that the exuberant gaiety of youth 
ends in poverty or disease ; that uncommon qua- 
lifications and contrarities of excellence, produce 
envy equally with applause ; that, whatever ad- 
miration and fondness may promise him, he must 
tfiarry a wife like the wives of others, with some 
virtues and some faults, and be as often disgusted 
by her vices, as delighted by her elegance ; that 
if he adventures uito the circle of action, he must 
expect to encounter men as artful, as daring, as 
resolute as himself; that of his children, some 
may be deformed, and others vicious ; some may 
disgrace him by their follies, some offend him by 
their insolence, and some exhaust him by their 
profusion. He hears all this with obstinate 
mcredulity, and wonders by what malignity old 
ase is influenced, that it cannot forbear to fill 
his ears with predictions of misery. 

Among other pleasing errors of young minds, 
is the opinion of their own importance. He that 
has not yet remarked how little attention his 
contemporaries can spare from their own affairs, 
conceives all eyes turned upon himself, and ima- 
gines every one that approaches him to be an 
enemy or a follower, an admirer or a spy. He 
therefore considers his fame as involved in the 
event of every action. Many of the virtues and 
vices of youth proceed from this quick sense of 
reputation. This it is that gives firmness and 
constancy, fidelity and disinterestedness, and it is 
this that kindles resentment for slight inyitv^^^^xA 
dictates all the principles of sanguinary VorciQiNxt^ 

2e2 
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t something 

In jouthy we 

Masted bv 

are defeated bj inexperience. In age, we have 
knowledge and pmdenoe withoot spirit to exert, 
or motives to prompt them ; we are able to plan 
schemes, and r^idate measures ; but have not 
time remaining to brii^ them to completion. 
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Cujus vulturis hoc erU cadaver T mart. 

Say, to what vulture's share this carcase falls ? . 

F. LEWIS. 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir : — I belong to an order of mankind, con- 
siderable at least for their number, to which your 
notice has never been formally extended, though 
equally entitled to regard with those triflers, who 
have hitherto supplied you with topics of amuse- 
ment or instruction. I am, Mr. Rambler, a 
lesacy-hunter ; and, as every man is willing to 
thmk well of the tribe in which his name is 
registered, you will forgive my vanity, if I re- 
mind you that the legacy-hunter, however de- 
graded by an ill-compounded appellation in our 
barbarous language, was known, as I am told, 
in ancient Rome, by the sonorous titles of cop- 
fator and haeredipeta* 

My father was an attorney in the country, 
who married his master's daughter in hopes of a 
fortune which he did not obtain, having been, 
as he afterwards discovered, chosen by her only 
because she had no better offer, and was afraid 
of service. I was the first offsprihg of a mar- 
riage, thus reciprocally fraudulent, and therefore 
comd not be expected to inherit much dignity 
or generosity, and if I had them not from. r^l>\x^^ 
was not likelj ever to attain tViem^ ^«t> Vi^ ^^ 

2eS 
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years which I spent at hom^, I never heard any 
reason for action or forbearance, but that we 
should gain money or lose it ; nor was taught 
any other style of commendation, than that Mr. 
Sneaker is a warm man, Mr. Gripe has done his 
business, and needs care for nobody. 

My parents, though otherwise not great phi- 
losophers, knew the force of early education, 
and took care that the blank of my understand- 
ing should be filled with impressions of the value 
of money. My mother used^ upon all occasions, 
to inculcate some salutary axioms, such as might 
incite me to keep ^at I had, and get what I comd ; 
she informed me that we were in a world, where 
all must catch that catch can ; and as I grew up, 
stored my memory with deeper observations; 
restrained me from the usual puerile expenses, 
by remarking that many a little made a mickle ; 
and when I envied the finery of my neighbours, 
told me that brag toas a good dog, but holdfast 
xvas a better, 

I was soon sagacious enough to discover that 
I was not born to great wealth ; and having 
heard no other name for happiness, was some? 
times inclined to repine at my condition. But 
my mother always relieved me by saying that 
there was money enough in the family, that it 
tvas good to be of kin to means, that I had nothing 
to do but to please my friends, and I might 
come to hold up my head with the best squire 
in the country. 

These splendid expectations arose from our 
alliance to three persons of considerable fortune. 
My mother's aunt had attended on a lady, whp, 
when sht died, rewarded Vvet ofificiousness and 
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fidelity with a large legacy. My father had two 
relations, of whom one had broken his inden- 
tures and run to sea, fronf whence, after an ab- 
sence of thirty years, he returned with ten thou- 
sand pounds ; and the other had lured an heiress 
out of a window, who, dying of her first child, 
had left him her estate, on which he lived, with- 
out any other care than to collect his rents, and 
preserve from poachers that game which he could 
not kill himself. 

These hoarders of ixioney were visited and 
courted by all who had any pretence to approach 
them,. and received presents and comphments 
from cousins who could scarcely* tell the degree 
of their relation. But we haa pecuhar advan- 
tages, which encouraged us to hope, that we 
should by degrees supplant our competitors. 
My father, by his profession, made himself 
necessary in their affairs ; for the sailor and the 
chambermaid, he inquired out mortgages and 
securities, and wrote bonds and contracts ; and 
had endeared himself to the old woman, who 
once rashly lent an hundred pounds without con- 
sulting him, by informing her that her debtor 
was on the point of bankruptcy, and posting so 
expeditiously with an execution that all the other 
creditors were defrauded. 

To the squire he was a kind of steward, and 
had distinguished himself in his office by his ad- 
dress in raising the rents, his inflexibility in dis- 
tressing the tardy tenants, and his acuteness in 
setting the parish free from burdensome inhabi- 
tants, by shifting them ofi* to some other settle- 
ment. 

Business made frequent attendance Tvece%»%'dx^ \ 
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trust soon produced intimacy ; and success gave 
a claim to kindness ; so that we had opportunity 
to practise all the arts of flattery and endear- 
ment. My mother, who could not support the 
thought of losing any thing, determined, that 
all their fortunes should centre in me ; and, in 
the prosecution of her schemes, took care to 
inform me that nothing cost less than good xvords, 
and that it is comfortable to leap into an estate 
which another has got. 

She trained me by these precepts to the utmost 
ductility of obedience, and the closest attention 
to profit. At an age when other boys are sport- 
ing in the fields, or murmuring in the school, I 
was contriving some new method of paying my 
court ; inquiring the age of my future benefac- 
tors ; or considering how I should employ their 
legacies. 

If our eagerness of money could have been 
satisfied with the possessions of any one of my 
relations, they might perhaps have been obtainra; 
but as it was impossible to be always present 
with all three, our competitors were busy to 
efface any trace of affection which we might 
have left behind ; and since there was not, on 
any part, such superiority of merit as could en- 
force a constant and unshaken preference, who- 
ever was the last that flattered or obliged had for 
a time the ascendant. 

My relations maintained a regular exchange of 
courtesy, took care to miss no occasion of con- 
dolence or congratulation, and sent presents at 
stated times, but had in their hearts not much 
esteem for one another. The seaman looked 
with contempt upon t\\e i&q^t% tt& «i tnilkgop and 
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a landman, who had lived without knowing the 
points of the compass, or seeing any part of the 
world beyond the county-town ; and, whenever 
they met, would talk of longitude and latitude, 
and circles and tropics, would scarcely tell him 
the hour without some mention of the horizon 
and meridian, nor show him the news without 
detecting his ignorance of the situation of other 
countries. 

The squire considered the sailor as a rude un- 
cultivated savage, with little more of human than 
his form, and diverted himself with his ignorance 
of all common objects and affairs ; when he could 
persuade him to go into the field,- he always ex- 

{)osed him to the sportsmen, by sending him to 
ook for game in improper places; and once pre- 
vailed upon him to be present at the races, only 
that he might show the gentlemen how a sailor 
sat upon a horse. 

The old gentlewoman thought herself wiser 
than both, for she lived with no servant but a 
maid, and saved her money. The others were 
indeed sufficiently frugal ; but the squire could 
not live without dogs and horses, and the 
sailor never suffered the day to pass but over a 
bowl of punch, to which, as he was not cri- 
tical in the choice of his company, every man 
was welcome that could roar out a catch, or tell 
astory. 

All these, however, I was to please ; an ar- 
duous task ; but what will not youth and avarice 
undertake ? I had an unresisting suppleness of 
temper, and an unsatiable wish for ricnes ; 1 was 
perpetually instigated by the ambvtiotk o^^ tk^ 
parents, and assisted occasioxiaW'j \i^ ^w "^scl- 
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Btructions. What these advantages enabled me 
to perform, shall be told in the next letter of, 

Yours, &c. 

Captator. 
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JVit2 mifd das vivuSf dicis post fata- daturum. 

Si noH insanis, scis, Maro, quid cupiam, wtAHf. 

You've told me, Maro, whilst you lire, 

YouM not a single penny give. 

But that whene'er you ch^mc'd to die. 

You'd leave a handsome legacy ; 

You must be mad beyond redress. 

If my next wish you cannot gu«ss. r. lxwis. 

Mr. Rambler, 

Sir : — You, who must have observed the incli- 
nation which almost every man, however unac- 
tive or insignificant, discovers of representing his 
life as distinguished by extraordinary events, will 
not wonder that Captator thinks his narrative 
important enough to be continued. Nothing is 
more common than for those to tease their com- 
panions with their history, who have neither 
done nor suffered any thing that can excite curio- 
sity, or afford instruction. 

As I was taught to flatter with the first essays 
of speech, and had very early lost every other 
passion in the desire of money, I began my pur- 
suit with omens of success ; for I divided my 
offlciousneBS so judiciOMsXy ocavoxi^voL^ relations 
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that I was equally the favourite of all. When 
any of them entered the door, I w^ to welcome 
him with raptures ; when he went away, I hung 
down my head, and sometimes entreated to go 
with him with so much importunity, that I very 
narrowly escaped a consent which I dreaded in 
my heart. When at an annual entertainment 
they were altogether, I had a harder task ; but 
plied them so impartially with caresses, that none 
could charge me with neglect ; and when they 
were wearied with my fondness and civilities, I 
was always dismissed with money to buy play- 
thuigs. 

Life cannot be kept at a stand ; the years of 
innocence and prattle were soon at an end, and 
other qualifications were necessary to recommend 
me to continuance of kindness. It luckily hap- 
pened that none of my friends had high notions 
of book- learning. The sailor hated to see tall 
boys shut up in a school, when they might more 
properly be seeing the world, and making th«ir 
fortunes ; and was of opinion that, when the 
first rules of arithmetic were known, all that was 
necessary to make a man complete, might be 
learned on ship-board. The squire only insisted 
that so much scholarship was indispensably ne- 
cessary as might confer ability to draw a lease 
and read the court-hands ; and the old chamber- 
' maid declared loudly her contempt of books, and 
her opinion that they only took the head off the 
main chance. 

To unite, as well as we could, all their systems, 
I was bred at home. Each was taught to believe 
that I followed his directions, and I ^auvftd Vk.^- 
wi^e, as mj mother observed^ \iVv\* ^^nw\\»^> 
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that I was always iu the way ; for she had known 
many favouri^ children sent to schools or aca- 
demies, and forgotten. 

As I grew fitter to be trusted to my own dis- 
> credon, I was oflen dispatched iipon various pre- 
tences to visit my relations, with directions from 
my parents how to ingratiate myself, and drive 
away competitors. 

I was, from my infancy, considered by the 
sailor as a promising genius, because I liked 
punch better than wine ; and I took care to im- 
prove this prepossession by continual inquiries 
about the art of navigation, the degree of heat 
and cold in different climates, the profits of trade, 
and the dangers of shipwreck. I admired the 
courage of the seaman, and gained his hieart by 
importuning him for a recital of his adventures, 
and a sight of his foreign curiosities. I listened 
with an appearance of close attention to stories 
which I could already repeat, and at the close 
never failed to express my resolution to visit dis- 
tant countries, and my contempt of the cowards 
and drones that spend all their lives in their 
native parish ; though I had in reality no desire 
of any thing but money, nor ever felt the stimu- 
lations of curiosity or ardour of adventure, but 
would contentedly have passed the years of Nes- 
tor in receiving rents, and lending upon mort- 
gages. 

The squire I was able to please with less hjrpo- 
crisy, for I really thought it pleasant enough to 
kill the game and eat it. Some arts of false- 
hood, however, the hunger of sold persuaded 
me to practise, b^y vfVvicVi^ ilvougjh no other mis- 
chief was produced^ tYva ^va\X>j cJl xk^ ^wm^^ns. 
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was vitiated, and the reverence for truth gradu* 
ally destroyed. I sometimes purchased fish, and 
pretended to have caught them; I hired the 
countrymen to show me partridges, and then 
gave my uncle intelligence of their haunt ; I 
learned the seats of hares at night> and disco- 
vered them in the morning wrth a sagacity that 
raised the wonder and envy of old sportsnien. 
One only obstruction to the advancement of my 
reputation I could never fully surmount ; I was 
naturally a coward,' and* was therefore always 
left shamefully behind, when there was a neces- 
sity to leap a hedge, to swim a river, or force 
the horses to their utmost speed ; but as these 
exigencies did not frequently happen, I main- 
tained my honour with sufficient success, and 
was never left out of a hunting party. 

The old chambermaid was not so certainly, 
nor so easily pleased, for she had no predominaht 
passion but avarice, and was therefore cold and 
inaccessible. She had no conception of any vir- 
tue in a young man but that of saving his mo- 
ney. When she heard of my exploits in^ the field, 
she would shake her head» Inquire how much I 
should be the richer for all my performances , 
and lament that such sums should be spent upon 
dogs and horses. If the sailor told her of my 
indination to travel, she Vras sure there was no 
place like England, and could not imagine why 
any man that can live in his own country should 
leave it. This sullen and frigid being I found 
means, however, to propitiate by frequent com- 
mendations of frugality, and perpetual care to 
avoid expense. 

From the sailor was our fir*! wcA xsvoiX. ^^xis^- 
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derable expectation ; for he was richer than t 
chambermaid, and older than the squire. I 
was so awkward and bashful among women, tl: 
we concluded him secure from matrimony ; a 
the noisy fondness with which he used to w< 
come me to his house, made us imagine that 
would look out for no other heir, and that i 
had nothing to do but but wait patiently for 1 
death. But in the midst of our triumph, i 
uncle saluted us one morning with a cry of trai 
port, and, clapping his hand hard on- my shoi 
der, told me, I was a happy fellow to have 
friend like him in the world, for he came to 
me out for a voyage with one of his old acquaii 
ances. I turned pale, and trembled ; my fatl: 
told him that he believed my constitution r 
fitted to the sea ; and my mother, bursting in 
tears, cried out that her heart would break 
she lost me. All this had no effect ; the sail 
was wholly insusceptive of the softer passioi 
and, without regard to tears or arguments, p( 
sisted in his resolution to make me a man. 

We were obliged to comply in appearance, a 
preparations were accordingly made. I to 
leave of my friends with great alacrity, pr 
claimed the beneficence of my uncle with t 
highest strains of gratitude, and rejoiced at t 
opportunity now put intd my hands of grsiti£y\ 
my thirst of knowledge. But a week before t 
day appointed for my departure I fell sick by r 
mother*s direction, and refused all food but wli 
she privately brought me ; whenever my un( 
visited me I was lethargic or delirious, but to^ 
care in ray raving fits to talk incessantly of tra^ 
and merchandise. TXac xoom >w«a ke^t darl 
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the table was filled with vials and gallipots ; my 
mother was with difficulty persuaded not to en- 
danger her life with nocturnal attendance ; ray 
father lamented the loss of the profits of the 
voyage; and such superfluity of artifices was. 
employed, as periiaps might have discov^^ 
the cheat to a man of penetration. But the 
sailor, unacquainted with subtilties and strata- 
gems, was easily deluded ; and as the ship could 
not stay for my recovery, sold the cargo, and 
led me to re-establish my health at leisure. 

I was sent to regain my flesh in a purer air, 
lest it should appear never to have been wasted, 
and in two monthi; returned to deplore my dis- 
appointment. My unde pitied my dejection, 
and bid me prepare myself against next year, 
for no land-lubber should touch his money. 

A reprieve however was obtained, and perhaps 
some new stratagem might have succeeded ano- 
ther spring ; but my uncle unhi^pily made amo- 
rous advances to my mother*8 maid, who, to pro- 
mote so advantageous a match, discovered the 
secret with which only she had been entrusted. 
He stormed, and raved, and declaring that he 
would have heirs of his own, and not give his 
substance to cheats and cowards, married the 
girl in two days, and has now four children. 

Cowardice is always scorned, &nd deceit uni- 
versally detested. I found my friends, if not 
wholly alienated, at least cooled in their affec- 
tion ; the squire, though he did not wholly dis- 
card me, was less fond, and of^crr inquired when 
1 would go to sea. I was obliged to bear his 
insults, and endeavoured to Te-'Woi*^^ Xvv^Vco^- 
nes^ by assiduity and respecl \ V»\\. «5^ "wx^ ^^'^^ 
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was vain ; he 'died without a will, and the estate 
devolved to the legal heir. 

Thus has the folly of my parents condemned 
me to spend in flattery and attendance those 
years in which I might have been qualified to 
place myself above hope or fear. I am arrived 
at manhood without any useful art or generous 
sentiment ; and, if the old woman should like- 
wise at last deceive me, am in danger at once 
of beggary and ignorance. 

I am, &c. 

Captator. 
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Decolor, obscurut, vUisy non iUe repexam 

Cesariem regunit nee Candida virginis omat 

CoUa, nee insigni sjde^idet jier cingula morsu ; 

Sed nova si nigri videas miractda saxi, 

Tunc superat jmlckros cultus, et quicqtad Eoit 

Indus lUtoribus rubra scrutatur in alga, claudianus. 

Obscure, unpris*d, and dark, the magnet lies, 
Nor lures th^ search of avaricious eyes, 
Nor binds the neck, nor sparkles in the hair. 
Nor dignifies the great, nor decks the fair. 
But search the wonders of the dusky stone. 
And own all glories of the mine outdone, 
£ach grace of form, each ornament of state. 
That decks the fair, or dignifies the great. 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir :— Though you Wn^ ^^Idom digressed 
from moral subjects, 1 sm^v^^«^- "^^^ ^x^tvon.^ 
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rigorous or cynical as to deny the value or use- 
fulness of natural philosophy ; or to have lived 
in this age of inquiry and experiment, without 
any attention to the wonders every day produced 
by the pokers of magnetism and the wheels of 
electricity. At least, I may be allowed to hope 
that, since nothing is more contrary to moral 
excellence than envy, you will not refuse to pro^ 
mote the happiness of othersi merely because 
you cannot partake of their enjoyments. 

In confidence, therefore, that your ignorance 
has not made you an enemy to knowledge, I 
oiBTer you the honour of introducing to the notice 
of the public an adept, who, having long 
laboured for the benefit of mankind^ is not will- 
ing, like too many of his predecessors, to con* 
ceal his secrets in the grave. 

Many have signalized themselves by melting 
their estates in crucibles. I was bom to no forf- 
tune, and therefore had only my mind and body 
to devote to knowledge, and the gratitude of 
posterity will attest, that neither mind nor body 
has been spared. I have sat whole weeks with* 
out sleep by the side of an athanor, to watch 
the moment of projection ; I have made the first 
experiment in nineteen diving-engines of new 
construction ; I have fallen eleven times speech- 
less under the shock of electripity ; I have twice 
dislocated my limbs, and once fractured , my 
skull, in essaying to fly,^ and four times endan- 
gered my life by submitting to the transfusion of 
blood. 

* It is said that Dr. Johnson once \<sdk%«^ vcv 'Oc^^®^^^ 
house with a man who broke hU Wa Vtv »»KCK\f«s^% ^a 
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In the first period of my studies, I exerted 
the powers of my body more than those of my 
mind, and was not without hopes that £ame 
might be purchased by a few broken bones with- 
out the toil of thinking ; but having been shat- 
tered by some violent experiments, and con- 
strained to confine myself to my books, I passed 
six-and-thirty years in searching the treasures of 
ancient wisdom, but aixi at last amply recom- 
pensed for all my perseverance. 

The curiosity of the present race of philoso- 
phers, having been long exercised upon elec- 
tricity, has been lately transformed^ to magne- 
tism ; the qualities of the loadstone have been 
investigated, if not with, much advantage, yet 
with great applause ; and as the highest praise of 
art is to imitate nature, I hope no man will think 
the makers of artificial magnets celebrated or 
reverenced above their deserts. 

I have for some time employed m3rself in the 
same practice, but with deeper knowledge and 
more extensive views. While my contemporaries 
were touching needles and raising weights, or 
busying themselves with inclination and variation, 
I have been examining those qualities of mag- 
netism which may be applied to the accommo- 
dation and happiness of common life. I have 
left to inferior understandings the care of con- 
ducting the sailor through the hazards of the 
ocean, and reserved to myself the more difficult 
and illustrious province of preserving the connu- 
bial compact from violation, and setting mankind 
free for ever from the danger of supposititious 
children, and the torments of fruitless vigilance 
and anxious suspicion. 
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To defraud any man of bis due praise is un« 
worthy of a philosopher; I shall therefore openly 
confess, that I owe the first hint of this inesti- 
mable secret to the rabbi Abraham Ben Han- 
nase, who, in his treatise of precious stones, has 
left this account of the magnet; t<D^OK^Mpn> 
&c. *^ The calamita, or loadstone that attracts 

iron, produces mdny bad fantasies in man. 

Women fly from this stone. If therefore any 
<< husband be disturbed with jealousy, and fear 
<* lest his wife converses with other men, let him 
<* Jay this stone upon her while she is asleep. 
** If she be pure, she will, when she wakes, 
** clasp her husband fondly in her arms; but if 
** she be guilty, she will fall out of bed, and 
" run away." 

When I first read this wonderful passage, I 
could not easily conceive why it had remained 
hitherto unregarded in such a zealous competi- 
tion for magnetical fame. It would surely be 
unjust to suspect that any of the candidates are 
strangers to the name or works of rabbi Abra- 
ham, or to conclude, from a late edict of the 
royal society in favour of the English language, 
that philosophy and literature are no longer to 
act in concert. Yet, how should a quality so 
useful escape promulgation, but by the obscu- 
rity of the language in which it was delivered ? 
Why are footmen and chambermaids paid on 
every side for keeping secrets, which no caution 
nor expense could secure from the all-penetrat- 
ing magnet^ or. Why are so many witnesses 
summoned, and so many artifices practised, to 
discover what so easy an experimeiilN<io>3i\Awvc&^'- 
liblj reveal ? 
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Full of this perplexity, I read the lines of 
Abraham to friend, who advised me not to ex- 
pose my life by a mad indulgence of the love of 
fame ; he warned me, by the fate of Orpheus^ 
that knowledge or genius could give no protec- 
tion to the invader of female prerogatives ; as- 
sured me that neither the armour of Achillesy 
nor the antidote of Mithridates, would be able 
to preserve me ; and counselled me, if I could 
not live without renown, to attempt the acqui- 
sition of universal empire, in which the honour 
would perhaps be equal, and the danger cer* 
tainly be less. 

I, a solitary student, pretend not to much 
knowledge of the world, but am unwilling to 
think it so generally corrupt, as that a scheme 
for the detection of incontinence should bring 
any danger upon its inventor. My friend has 
indeed told me that all the women will be my 
enemies, and that, however I flatter myself wiA 
hopes of defence from the men, I shall certainly 
find myself deserted in the hour of danger. Of 
the young men, said he, some will be afraid of 
sharing the disgrace of their mothers, and some 
the danger of their mistresses ; of those who ars 
married, pai't are already convinced of the false- 
hood of their wives, and part shut their eyes to 
avoid conviction ; few ever sought for virtue in 
marriage, and therefore few will try whether 
they have found it. Almost every man is care- 
less or timorous, and to trust is easier and safer 
than to examine. 

These observations discouraged me, till I be- 

gan to consider what reception I was likely to 

find among the ladies, wVvom \ \v«n^ t«viewed 
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under the three classes of maids, wives, and wi- 
dows, and cannot but hoji^ >lfcat I may obtain 
some countenance among them. The single 
ladies I suppose universally ready to patronize 
my method, by which connubial wickedness 
may be detected, since no woman marries with 
a previous design to be linf^thful to her hus- 
band. And, to keep them steady in my cause, 
I promise never to sell one of my magnets to a 
man who steals a girl from school, marries a 
woman forty years younger than himself, or em- 
ploys the authority of pai^ents to obtain a wife ^ 
without her own consent. 

Among the married ladies, notwithstanding 
the insinuations of slander, I yet resolve to be- 
lieve that the greater part are my friends, and am 
at least convinced, that they who demand the 
test, and appear on my side, will supply by their 
spirit the deficiency of their numbers, and that 
their enemies will shrink and quake at the sight 
of a magnet, as the slaves of Scythia fled from 
the scourge. 

The widows will be confederated in my favour 
by their curiosity, if not by their virtue ; for it 
may be observed, that women who have outlived 
their husbands always think themselves entitled 
to superintend the conduct of young wives ; and 
as they are themselves in no danger from this 
magnetic trial, I shall expect them to be emi- 
nently and unanimously zealous in recommend- 
ing it. 

With these hopes I shall, in a short time, offer 
to sale magnets armed with a particular metallic 
composition, which concentrates \Vve« Nvc\>Mfc^ 
and determines their agency. It \* "Nwinw^ ^^x 



I shall sell them of different sizes, and 
degrees of strength. I have some of a bi 
per to be hung at the bed's head, as scan 
and some so small that they may be easi 
cealed. Some I have ground into oval fl 
be hung at watches ; and some, for the c 
I have cet in wedding-rings, that ladle 
never want an attestation of their inn^ 
Some I can produce so sluggish and inei 
they will not act before the third faiitu 
others so vigorous and animated, that the 
their influence against unlawful wishes, 
have been willingly and deliberately indulg 
it is my practice honestly to tell my custon 
properties of my magnets, I can judge, I 
choice, of the delicacy of their seni 
Many have been contented to spare cost 
chasing only the lowest degree of efficai 
all have started with terror from those 
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Nemo petit J modicis qtus mUtebantur amicis 

A Seneca ; qiue Piso bonus, qutB Cotta solebal 

Largiri : namque et titulis etfascibus olim 

Major habcbatur donandi gloria : solum ' 

PoscimiLS, tU coenes/dvilUer. Hoc/ace, et esto, 

Esto, utnunc multi, dives tibi, pauiter amicis, juv. 

No man expects (for who so much a sot ? 

Who has the times he lives in so forgot ?) 

What Seneca, what Piso us'd to send 

To raise, or to support a sinking friend. 

Those godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 

Bounty well plac*d preferr*d, and well design*d. 

To all their titles, all that height of powV 

Which turns the brains of fools, and fools alone adore. 

When your poor client is condemn*d t* attend, 

*Tis all we ask, receive him as a friend : 

Descend to this, and then we ask no more ; 

Rich to yourself, to all beside be poor. bowles. 



To THE* Rambler. 

Mr. Rambler, 
Such is the tenderness or infirraity of many 
minds, that, when any afHiction oppresses them, 
they have immediate recourse to lamentation 
ana complaint, which, though it can only be 
allowed reasonable whei; evils admit of reme- 
dy, and then only when addressed to those from 
whom the remedy is expected, yet seems even 
in hopeless and incurable distresses to be natural, 
since those by whom it is not indulged, imagine 
that they give a proof of extraordinary €Qvl\\>aAft. 
hy suppressing it. 
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I am one of those who, with the Sancho of 
Cervantes, leave to higher characters the merit 
of suffering in silence, and give vent without 
scruple to any sorrow that swells in my hmrL 
It is therefore to me a severe aggravation of a 
calamity, when it is such as in the common opi- 
nion will not justify the acerbity of exclamation, 
or support the solemnity of vocal grief. Yet 
many pains are incident to a man of delicacy, 
which the unfeeling world cannot be persuaded 
to pity, and which, when they are separated 
from their peculiar and personal circumstances, 
will never be considered as important enough to 
claim attention, or deserve redress. 

Of this kind will appear, to gross and vulgar 
apprehensions, the miseries wliich I endured in 
a morning visit to Prospero, a man lately raised 
to wealth by a lucky project^ . and too much 
intoxicated by sudden elevatimi, or too little 
polished by thought and conversation, to enjoy 
his present fortune with elegance and decency. 

We set out in the world together ; and for a 
long time mutually assisted each other in our 
exigencies, as either happened to have money 
or influence beyond his immediate necessities. 
You know that nothing generally endears men so 
much as participation of dangers and misfortunes; 
I therefore always considered Prospero as united 
with me in the strongest league of kindness, and 
imagined that our friendship was only to be 
broken by the hand of death. I felt at his sudden 
shoot of success an honest and disinterested joy r 
but, as I want no part of his superfluities, am 
not willing to descend from that equality in which 
we hitheito have Vived^ 
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Our intimacy was regarded by me as a dispen- 
aation from ceremonial visits ; and it was so long 
before I saw him at his new house, that he gently 
complained of my neglect, and obliged me to 
copie on a day appointed. I kept my promise, 
but found that the impcitience of my friend arose 
not from any desire to communicate his happi- 
ness, but to enjoy his superiority. 

When I told my name at the door, the foot- 
man went to see if his master was at home, and, 
by the 'tardiness of his return, gave me reason 
to suspect that time was taken to deliberate. 
He then informed me that Prospero desired my 
company, and showed the staircase carefully 
secured by mats from the pollution of my feet. 
The best apartments were ostentatiously set 
open, that I might have a distant view of the 
magnificence which I was not permitted to ap- 
proach ; and mf old friend, receiving me with 
all the insolence of condescension at the top of 
the stairs, conducted me to a back room, where 
he told me he always breakfasted when.he had 
not great company. 

On the floor where we sat, lay a carpet covered 
with a cloth, of which Prospero ordered his ser- 
vant to Hh up a comer, that I might contem- 
plate the brightness of the colours, and the ele- 
gance of the texture, and asked me whether I 
had ever seen any thing so fine before. I did not 
gratify his folly with any outcries of admiration, 
but coldly bade the footman let down the cloth. 

We then sat down, and I began to hope that 
pride was glutted with persecution, when Pros- 
pero desired that I would give the servasvtUAN^ 
to adjust the cover of my cYiaAX> 'wVvSti^^s^^^'^ 
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a little aside, to show the damask ; lie infonned 
me that he had bespoke ordinary chairs for com- 
mon use, but had been disappointed by his trades- 
man. I put the chair aside with my foot, and 
drew another so hastily, that I was entreated not 
to rumple the carpet 

Breakfast was at last set ; and as I was not will- 
ing to indulge the peevishness that began' to seize 
me, I commended the tea. Prospero then told 
me, that another time I should taste his finest 
sort, but that he had only a very small quantity 
remaining, and reserved it for those whom he 
' thought himself obliged to treat with particular 
respect. 

While we were conversing upon such subjects 
as imagination happened to suggest, he frequent- 
ly digressed into directions to the servant that 
waited, or made a slight inquiijr^lter the jewel- 
ler or silversmith ; and once, 03. was. pursuing 
an argument with some degree of earnestness, 
he started from his posture of attention, and 
ordered, that if Lord Lofty called on him that 
morning, he should be shown into the best par- 
lour. 

My patience was yet not wholly subdued. I 
was willing to promote his satisfaction, and there- 
fore observed that the figures on the china were 
eminently pretty. Prospero had now an oppor- 
tunity of calling for his Dresden china, which, 
says he, I always associate with my chased 
tea-kettle. The cups were brought ; I once re- 
solved not to have looked upon them, but my 
curiosity prevailed. When I had examined them 
a little, Prospero desired me to set them down, 
/or they who were accu^AoTcved oxxly to commofi 
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dishes seldom handled china with much care. 
You will, I hope, commend my philosophy, when 
I tell you that I did not dash his baubles to the 
ground* 

He was now so much elevated with his own 
greatness, that he thought soibe humility neces- 
sary to avert the glance of envy ; and therefore 
told me, with an air, of soft composure, that I ^ 
was not to estimate life byjexternzd appearance, ' 
that all these shining acquisitions, had added 
little to his happiness, that he still remembered 
with pleasure the days in which he and I were 
upon the level, and had often, in the moment of 
reflection, been doubtful, whether he should lose 
much by changing his condition for mine. 

I began now to be afraid lest his pride should, 
by silence and submission, be emboldened to in- 
sults that C0U14 oot easily be borne, and there- 
fore cooly considered how I should repress it 
without such bitterness of reproof as I was yet 
unwilling to use. But he interrupted my medi-* 
tation, by asking leave to be dressed, and told 
me, that he had promised to attend some ladies 
in the Park, and, if I was going the same way, 
would take me in his chariot. I had no inclina- 
tion to any other favours, and therefore left him 
without any intention of seeing him again, unless 
some misfortune should restore his understanding. 

I am, &c. 

ASPER. 

Though I am not wholly insensible of the pro- 
vocations which my correspondent has received, 
I cannot altogether commend thekeeivwes^^^N»s» 
resentment, nor encourage \v\wv to ^e.x«\sx \w\vv% 
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resolution of breaking off all commerce with his 
old acquaintance. One of the golden precepts 
of Pythagoras directs, that a friend should noi 
be hated for little f auks ; and surely he, upon 
whom nothing worse can be charged, than that 
he mats his stairs, and covers his carpet, and 
sets out his finery to show before those whom he 
does not admit to use it, has yet committed no- 
* thing that should exclude him from common, 
degrees of kindness. Such improprieties often 
proceed rather from stupidity than malice. Those 
who thus shine only to dazzle, are influenced 
merely by custom and example, and neither exa- 
mine, nor are. qualified to examine, the motives 
of their own practice, or to state the nice limits 
between elegance and ostentation. They are 
often innocent of the pain which their vanity 
produces, and insult others wben they nave no 
worse purpose than to please themselves. 

He that too much refines his delicacy will 
always endanger his quiet. Of those with whom 
nature and virtue oblige us to converse, some 
are ignorant of the arts of pleasing, and offend 
yrhen they design to caress ; some are negligent, 
and gratify themselves without regard to the quiet 
of another ; some perhaps are malicious, and 
feel no greater satisfaction in prosperity than 
that of raising envy and trampling inferiority. 
But, whatever be the motive of insult, it is 
always best to overlook it ; for folly scarcely can 
deserve resentment, and malice is punished by 
neglect.* 

* The character of Prospero, it iff universalJy acknow- 
ledged, was intended for Gartlck, who, says Mr. Boswelli 
^ never entirely forgave its poinled ^aXite.^^ C. 
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'Sanclus haberi^ 



Promisdque tenaxfactis dictisque mereris ? 

Agnosco procerem* juv. 

Convince tlie world that you*re devout and true ; 
Be just in all you say, and all you do ; 
Wliatcver be your birth, you*re si/re to be 
A peer of the Hrst magnitude tome. stkfnsy. 

Boyle has observed, that the excellency of 
manufactures and the facility of labour would be 
much promoted, if the various expedients and 
contrivances which lie concealed in private hands, 
were by reciprocal communications made gener-" 
ally known ; fcnr there are few operations that 
are not performed by one or other with some 
peculiar advantages, which, though singly of 
little importance, would, by cpn junction and 
"concurrence, open new inlets to knowle(Jge, and 
give new powers to diligence. 

There are, in like manner, several moral exr 
cellencies distributed among the different classes 
of a community. It was said by Cujacius, that 
he never read more than one book by which he 
was not instructed; and he that shall inquire 
after virtue with ardour and attention, will sel- 
dom find a man by whose example or sentiments 
he may not be improved. 

Every profession has some essential and ap- 
propriate virtue, without which there caa be ^<^ 
nope of honour or success, axv^ vjVaOcv^ ^"e. x^* '>s» 
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more or less cultivated, confers within its 8 
of activity different degrees of merit and re 
tion. As the astrologers range the subdiT 
of mankind under the planets which the) 
pose to influence their lives, the moralisi 
distribute them according to the virtues ' 
they necessarily practise, and consider th 
distinguished by prudence or fortitude, dill 
or patience. . 

So much are the modes of excellence sett! 
time and place, that men may be heard ba 
in one street of that which they would anx 
conceal in another. The grounds of scor 
esteem, the topics of praise and satire, are ' 
according to the several virtues or vices 
the course of life has disposed men to adnc 
abhor ; but he who is solicitous for his o^ 
provement must not be limited by local n 
tion, but select from every tribe of mortali 
ch^racteristical virtues, and constellate ii 
self the scattered graces which shine sia^ 
other men. 

The chief praise to which a trader asp 
that of punctuality, or an exact and n| 
observance of commercial engagements ; : 
there any vice of which he so much drea 
imputation, as of negligence and insta 
This is a quality which the interest of mf 
requires to be diffused through all the rai 
life, but which many seem to consider as 
gar and ignoble virtue, below the ambiti 
greatness or attention of wit, scarcely rei 
among men of gaiety and spirit, and sold 
highest rate when it is saciv^ced to a froU 
jest. 
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Every man has daily occasion to remark what 
vexations arise from this privilege of deceiving 
one another. The active and vivacious have so 
long disdained the restraints of truth, that pro- 
mises and appointments have lost their cogency, 
and both parties neglect their stipulations, be- 
cause each concludes that they will be broken 
by the other. 

Negligence is first admitted in small affairs, 
and strengthened by petty indulgences. 'He 
that is not yet hardened by custom, ventures not 
on the violation of important engagements, but 
thinks himself bound by his word in cases of pro- 
perty or danger, though he allows himself to for- 
get at what time he is fp meet ladies in the Park, 
or at what tavern his friends are expecting him. 

This laxity of honour would be more tolerable, 
if it could be restrained to the play-house, the 
ball-room, or the card- table ; yet even there it is 
sufficiently troublesome, and darkens those mo- 
ments with expectation, suspense, and xesent- 
ment, which are set aside for pleasure, and from 
which we naturally hope for unmingled enjoy- 
ment and total relaxation. But he that sufiers , 
the slightest breach in his morality can seldom 
tell what shall enter it, or how wide it shall be 
made ; when a passage is open, the influx of cor- 
ruption is every moment wearing down opposi-* 
tion, and by slow degrees deluges the heart. 

Aliger entered tKe world a youth of lively ima- 
gination, extensive views, and untainted prin- 
ciples. His curiosity incited him to range from, 
place to place, and try all tVve \^.Tkfe\jste& <2»S. ^'«^- 
versadon ; his elegance of addxe^^i «xA ^««xvw^ 
of Ideas gained him friends v^Yvexcs^c V^ "^^ 
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peared ; or at least he found the general kind- 
ness of reception always shown to a young man 
whose birth and fortune give him a claim to no- 
tice, and who has neither by vice or folly de- 
stroyed his privileges. Aliger was pleased with 
this general smile of mankind, and was indus- 
trious to preserve it by compliance and ofBcioUs- 
ness, but did not suffer his desire of pleasing to 
vitiate his integrity. It was his established 
maxim, that a promise is never to be broken; 
nor was it without long reluctance that he once 
suffered himself to be drawn away from a festal 
engagement by the importunity of another com- 
pany. 

He spent the evening, as is usual in the rudi- 
ments of vice, in perturbation and imperfect en- 
joyment, and met his disappointed friends in the 
morning with confusion and excuses. His com- 
panions, not accustomed to such scrupulous 
anxiety, laughed at his uneasiness, compounded 
the offence for a bottle, gave him courage to 
break his word again, and again levied the 
penalty. He ventured the same experiment 
upon another society, and found them equally 
ready to consider it as a venial fault, always 
incident to a man of quickness and gaiety ; tU], 
by degrees, he began to think himself at 
liberty to follow the last invitation, and was no 
longer shocked at the turpitude of falsehood; 
He made no difficulty to promise his presence at 
distant places ; and, if listlessness happened to 
creep upon him, would sit at home with great 
tranquillity, and has oflen sunk to sleep in a 
chair, while he held ten tables in continual ex- 
pectations of his entrance. 
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It was SO pleasant to live in perpetual vacancy, 
that he soon dismissed his attention as an useless 
incumbrance^ and resigned himself to careless- 
ness' and dissipation, without any regard to the 
future or the past, or any other motive of action 
than the impulse of a sudden desire, or the at* 
traction of immediate pleasure. The absent 
were hnmediately forgotten, and the hopes or 
fears felt by others had no influence upon his 
conduct. He was in speculation completly just, 
but never kept his promise to a creditor ; he was 
benevolent, but always deceived those friends 
whom he undertook to patronize or assist; hb 
was prudent, but suffered his affairs to be embar- 
rassed for want of regulating his accounts at 
stated times. He courted a young lady, and, 
when the settlements were drawn, took a ramble 
into the country on the day appointed to sign 
them. He resolved to travel, and sent his chests 
on ship-board, but delayed to follow them till he 
lost his passage. He was summoned as an evi- 
dence in a cause of great importance, and loitered 
on the way till the trial was past. It is said that 
when he had, with great expense, . formed an in- 
terest in a bbrough, his opponent contrived, by ^ 
some agents who knew his temper, to lure him 
away on the day of election. 

His benevolence draws him into the commis- 
sion of a thousand crimes, which others less kind 
or civil would escape. His courtesy invites ap- 
plication ; his promises produce dependence ; he 
has his pockets filled with petitions, which he 
intends some time to deliver and enforce, and his 
table covered with letters of recwife%\.,^V\k^^'^^^ 
he purposes to comply ; but Ivm^ iKv^^ \\o^'^^-^ 
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ceptibly away, while he is either idle or busy ; 
his friends lose their opportunities, and charge 
upon him their miscarriages and calamities. 

This character, however contemptible, i^ not 
peculiar to Aliger. They whose activity* of ima- 
gination is often shifting the. scenes of expiecta- 
tion, are frequently subject to such sallies of 
caprice as make all their actions fortuitous, de- 
stroy the value of their friendships, obstruct the 
efficacy of their virtues, and set them below the 
meanest of those that persist in their resolutions, 
execute what they design, and perform what they 
have promised. 



N<» 202. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1752. 



Kai TTovra; duTou KaTap^ovBiv h'TroXaiificati. 

^ CALUMACHUS. 

From no affliction is the poor exempt ; 

He thinks each eye surveys him with contempt : 

Unmanly poverty subdues the heart. 

Cankers each wound, and sharpens ev'ry dart. 

F, Lewis. 

Among those who have endeavoured to pro- 
mote learning, and rectify judgment, it has been 
long customary to complain of the abuse of 
wordSf which are o^tew a^TCL\\x«A \a ^^^ju:^ 
Md^s so different, l\vat, Vmle^A o^ «a»^\%^YB!^'^^ 
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understanding as vehicles of knowledge, they 
produce error, dissension, and perplexity, be- 
cause what is affirmed in one sense is received 
in another. 

If this ambiguity sometimes embarrasses the 
most solemn controversies, and obscures the 
demonstrations of science, it may well be ex- 
pected to infest the pompous periods of declaim - 
ers, whose purpose is often only to amuse with 
fallacies, and change the colours of truth and 
falsehood ; or the musical compositions of poets, 
whose style is professedly figurative, and whose 
art is imagined to consist in distorting words 
from their original meaning. 

There are i'ew words of which the reader be- 
lieves himself better to know the import than of 
poverty ; yet, whoever studies either the poets 
or philosophers, will find such an account of the 
condition expressed by that term as his expe- 
rience or observation will not easily discover to 
be true. Instead of the meanness, distress, com- 
plaint, anxiety, and dependence, which have 
hitherto been combined in his ideas of poverty, 
he will read of content, innocence, and cheerful- 
ness, of health and safety, tranquillity and free- 
dom ; of pleasures not known but to men unen- 
cumbered with possessions ; and of sleep that 
sheds his balsamic anodynes only on the cottage. 
Such are the blessings to be obtained by the 
resignation of riches, that kings might descend 
from their thrones, and generals retire from a 
triumph, only to slumber undisturbed in the 
elysium of poverty .• 

If these authors do not d^c^vs^ \3Js», tvq.'^vcsj^ 
ca-> be more absurd than iWt ^^x^^Vs^sX c-o> 
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test for wealth which keeps the world in com- 
motion; nor any complaints more justly cen- 
sured than those which proceed from want of 
the gifts of fortune, which we are taught by the 
great masters of moral wisdom to consider as 
golden shackles, by which the wearer is at 
once disabled and adorned ; as luscious poi- 
sons, which may for a time please the palate, 
but soon betray their malignity by languor and 
by pain. 

It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy 
unenvied, to be healthful without physic, and 
secure without a guard ; to obtain from the 
bounty of nature what the great and wealthy are 
compelled to procure by the help of artists and 
attendants, of flatterers and spies. 

But it will be found upon a nearer view, that 
they who extol the happiness of poverty, do not 
mean the same state with those who deplore its 
miseries. Poets have their imaginations filled 
with ideas of magnificence ; and being accus- 
tomed to contemplate the downfall of empires, 
or to contrive forms of lamentations for monarchs 
in distress, rank all the classes of mankind in a 
state of poverty who make no approaches to the 
dignity of crowns. To be poor, in the epic lan- 
guage, is only not to command the wealth of 
nations, nor to have fleets and armies in pay. 

Vanity has perhaps contributed to this impro- 
priety of style. He that wishes to become a 
piiilosopher at a cheap rate, easily gratifies his 
ambition by submitting to poverty when he does 
not feel it,, and by boasting his contempt of 
riches when he has already more than he enjoys. 
He who would show tVit eiLXfixiX. o^Vyi<& views, and 
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grandeur of his conceptions, or discover his ac- 
quaintance with splendour and magnificence^ 
may talk, like Cowley, of an humble station and 
quiet obscurity, of the paucity of nature's wants, 
and the inconveniencies of superfluity, and at 
last, like him, limit his desires to five hundred 
pounds a year ; a fortune, indeed, not exuberant, 
when we compare it with the expenses of pride 
and luxury, but to which it little becomes a phi- 
losopher to affix the name of poverty, since no 
man can, with any propriety, be termed poor, 
who does not see the greater part of mankind 
richer than himself. 

As little is the general condition of human life 
understood by the panegjn-ists and historians, 
who amuse us with accounts of the poverty of 
heroes and sages. Riches are of no value in 
themselves, their use is discovered only in that 
which they procure. They are not coveted, un- 
less by narrow understandings, which confound 
the means with the end, but for the sake of 
power, influence, and esteem ; or, by some of 
less elevated and refined sentiments, as necessary 
to sensual enjoyment. 

The pleasures of luxury many have, without 
uncommon virtue, beep able to despise, even 
when affluence and idleness have concurred to 
tempt them ; and therefore he who feels nothing 
from indigence but the want of gratifications 
which he could not in any other condition make 
consistent with innocence, has given no proof of 
eminent patience. Esteem and influence every 
man desires, but they are equally pleasing and 
equally valuable, by whatevet mfe^aa ^«^ «t^ 
obtained; and whoever ha& found X)c« «cx ^^ ^^" 
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curing them without the help of money, ought, 
in reality, to be accounted rich, since he has all^ 
that riches can purchafe to a wise man* Cin- 
cinnatus, though he lived upon a few acresy cul- 
tivated by his own hand, was sufliciently removed 
from all the evils generally comprehended under 
the name of poverty, when his reputation was 
such, that the voice of his country called him 
from hi^ farm to take absolute command into 
his hand ; nor was Diogenes much mortified by 
his residence in a tub, where he was honourea 
with the visit of Alexander the Great. 

The same fallacy has conciliated veneration to 
the reli^^ious orders. When we behold a roan 
abdicating the. hope of terrestrial possessions, 
and precluding himself by an irrevocable vow, 
from the pursuit and acquisition of all that his 
fellow-bemgs consider as worthy of wishes and 
endeavours, we are immediately struck with the 
purity, abstraction, and firmness of his mind, and 
regard him as wholly employed in securing the 
interests of futurity, and devoid of any other 
care than to gain at whatever price the surest 
passage to eternal rest. 

Yet, what can the votary be justly said to have 
lost of his present happiness ? If he resides in a 
convent, he converses only with men whose con- 
dition is the same with his own ; he has, from 
the munificence of the founder, all the neces- 
saries of life, and is safe from that destitution, 
which Hooker declares to be such an impediment 
to virtue, as, till it be removed, stiffereth not the 
mind of man to admit any other care. All tempta- 
tions to envy and corcv^^tVuow ^re shut out from 
his retreat ; be is ivot ^^ive.^ ^ViJc^ ^^ iv^x^S. 
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unattainable dignity, nor insulted with the blus- 
ter of insolence, or the smile of forced familiarity. 
If he wanders abroad, the sanctity of his charac- 
ter amply compensates all other distinctions ; he 
is seldom seen but with reverence, nor heard but 
with submission. 

It has been remarked, that death, though often 
defied in the field, seldom fails to territy when it 
approaches the bed of sickness in its natural hbr- 
ror; no poverty may easily be endured while 
associated with dignity and reputation, but will 
always be shunned and dreaded, when it is ac- 
companied with ignominy and contempt. 
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Cum volet ilia dies, quee nil nisi corporis kujus 
Jashabet,.inCeriispatiummiIiiJiniat am. ovid. 

Come, soon or late, death's undetermined day^ 
This mortal being only can decay. ivelsted. 

It seems to be the fate of man to seek all his 
consolations in futurity. The time present is 
seldom able to fill desire or imagination with 
immediate enjoyment,^ and we are forced to 
supply its deficiencies by recollection or antici- 
pation. 

Every one has so often detected the fallacious- 
ness of hope, and the inconvenience of teaching 
himself to expect what a thousand accidecil^ \sv^ 
preclude, that, when time baa abated \\\^"tififo&w 
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dence with which youth rushes out to take pos- 
session of the world, we endeavour, or wish, to 
find entertainment in the review of life, and to 
repose upon real facts and certain experience. 
This is perhaps ohe reason, among many, why 
age delights in narratives. 

But so full is the world of calamity, that every 
source of pleasure is polluted, and every retire- 
ment of tranquillity disturbed. When time has 
supplied us with events sufficient to employ our 
thoughts,, it has mingled them with so many dis- 
asters, that we shrink from their remembrance, 
dread their intrusion upon our minds, and fly 
from them as from enemies that pursue us with 
torture. 

No man past the middle point of life can sit 
down to feast upon the pleasures of youth with- 
out finding the banquet embittered by the cup 
of sorrow ; he may revive lucky accidents and 
pleasing extravagancies ; many days of harmless 
frolic, or nights of honest festivity, will perhaps 
recur ; or, if he has been engaged in scenes of 
action, and acquainted with afiairs of difficulty 
and vicissitudes of fortune, he may enjoy the 
nobler pleasure of looking back upon distress 
.firmly supported, dangers resolutely encountered, 
and opposition artfully defeated, ^neas pro- 
perly comforts his companions, when, after the 
horrors of a storm, they |have landed on an un- 
known and desolate country, with the hope that 
their miseries will be at some distant time re- 
counted with delight. There are few higher gra- 
tifications than that of reflection on surmounted 
evih, when they were not incurred nor protracted 
by our feult, and nevlTRW te^xoadci >3& with cow- 
ardice nor guilt. 
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But this felicitj is almost alvirays abated by the 
reflection, tliat tney with whom we should be 
most pleased to share, it are now in the grave* 
A few years make such havoc in human ^nera- 
tions, that we doon see ourselves depnved of 
those with whom we entered the world, and 
whom the participation of pleasures or fatigues 
had endeared to our remembrance. The man of 
enterprise recounts his adventures and expe- 
dients, but is forced at the close of the relation, 
to pav a sigh to the names of those that contri- 
buted to his success ; he that passes his . life 
among the gayer .part of mankind, has his re- 
membrance stored with remarks and repartees of 
wits, whose sprightlincss and merriment are now 
lost in perpetual silence ; the trader, whose in- 
dustry lias supplied the want of inheritance, 
repines in solitary plenty at the absence of com- 
panions with whom he had planned out amuse- 
ments for his latter years; and the scholar, 
whose merit, afler a long series of efforts, raises 
him from obscurity, looks round in vain from his 
exaltation for his old friends or enemies, whose 
applause or mortification would heighten his 
triumph. • 

Among Martial's requisites to happiness is, 
Res non paria labore^ sed retictOy An estate not' 
gained by industry, but left by inheritance. It 
IS necessary .to the. completion of every good, 
that it be timely obtained ; for whatever comies 
at the dose of life will come too late to give 
much delight. Yet all human happiness has its 
defects ; of what we do not gain for ourselves we 
have only a faint and impeneet {TM\\kiti<k V^*^^»i^^«^ 
w canjioe compare the oifEetWiceVi^^^^^^'*^^ 
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and possession, or at least can derive from it no 
conviction of our own abilities, nor any increase 
of self-esteem. What we acquire by bravery or 
science, by mental or corporal diligence, comes 
at last when we cannot communicate, and there- 
fore cannot enjoy it. 

Thus every period of life is obliged to borrow 
its happiness from the time to come. In youth we 
have nothing past to entertain us, and in age we 
derive little &om retrospect but hopeless sorrow. 
Yet the future likewise has its limits, which the 
imagination dreads to approach, but which we 
see to be not far distant. The loss of our friends 
and companions impresses hourly upon us the 
necessity of our own departure ; we know that 
the schemes of man are quickly at an end, that 
we must soon lie down in the grave with the for- 
gotten multitudes of former ages, and yield our 
place to others, who like us, shall be driven a 
while, by hope or fear, ^bout the surface of the 
earth, and then like us be lost in the shades of 
death. 

Beyond this termination of our material exis- 
tence we are therefore obliged to extend our 
hopes ; and almost every man indulges his ima- 
gination with something, which is not to happen 
till he has changed his manner of being : some 
amuse themselves with entails and settlements, 
provide for the perpetuation of families and ho- 
nours, or contrive to obviate the dissipation of 
the fortunes which it has been their business to 
accumulate; others, more refined or exalted, 
congratulate their own hearts upon the future 
extent of their tepuUntVoTv, t\\e reverence of dis- 
tant nations, and lYve gc«L\:\X>3Aa oS. \»\^\€>2\^^^ 
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They whose souls are* so chained down to cof- 
fers and tenements, that they cannot conceive a 
state in which they shall look upon them with 
less solicitude, are seldom attentive or £exible 
to arguments ; but the votaries of fame are 
c^apable of reflection, and therefore may be 
called to reconsider the probability of their 
expectations. 

Whether to be remembered in remote times 
be worthy of a wise man's wish, has not yet 
been satisfactorily decided; and, indeed, to be 
long remembered, can happen to so small a 
number, that the bulk of mankind has very little 
interest in the question. There is never room in 
the world for more than a certain quantity or 
measure of renown. The necessary business of 
life, the immediate pleasures or pains of eveiy 
condition, leave us not leisure beyond a fixed 
proportion for contemplations which do not for- 
cibly influence our present welfare. When this 
vacuity is filled, no characters can be admitted 
into the circulation of fame, but by occupying 
the place of some that must be thrust into obli- 
vion. The eye of the mind, like that of the body, 
can only extend its view to new objects, by los- 
ing sight of those which are now before it. 

Reputation is therefore a meteor, which blazes 
a while and disappears for ever ; and, if we ex- 
cept a few transcendent and invincible names, 
which no revolutions of opinion or length of time 
is able to suppress ; all those that engage our 
thoughts, or diversify oiir conversation, are 
every moment hasting to obscurity, as new fa- 
vourites are adopted by fashion. 

It is not therefore from tbis "wotV^ Wi^ «k?3 
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ray of comfort can proceed, to cheer the gloom 
of tlie last hour. But futuiuty has still its pros- 
pects; there is yet happiness in reserve, whid^ 
if we transfi^r our attention to it, will support us 
in the pains of disease, and the languor of decay. 
This happiness we may expect with confidence, 
because it is out of the power of chance, and 
may be attained by all that sincerely desire and 
earnestly pursue it. On this therefore every 
mind ought finally to rest. Hope is the chi^ 
blessing of man^ and that hope only is rational, 
of which we are certain that it cannot deceive 
us. 
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Nemo iam divos kabuiijavenlcs, 

Crastinum ut jwssit sibi poUiceri. seNeca. 

Of Heav'n's protection who can be 

So confident to utter this—? 

To-morrow I will spend in bliss. f. lewis. 

Seged, lord of Ethiopia, to the inhabitants of 
the world : To the sons of presumpHony humility 
and fear ; and to the dau^ters of wrrotv^ con- 
tent and acquiescence. 

Thus, in die twenty-seventh year of his reign, 
spoke Seged, the monarch of forty nations, the 
distributor of the waters of the Nile : " At length, 
Seged, thy toils are at an end ; thou hast recon- 
ciled disaffection, thou hast suppressed rebellioD> 
thou hast paci&ed the jealousies of thy courtiers, 
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thou hast chased wu from thy tontines, uid 
erected fortresses in the lands of thy enemies. 
All who have offended thee tremble in thy pre- 
sence, and wherever thy voice is heard it is 
obeyed. TTiy throne is surrounded by armies, 
numerous as the locusts of the summer, and 
resistless as the blasts of pestilence. Thy maga- 
zines are stored with ammunition, thy treasuries 
overflow with the tribute of conquered kingdoms. 
Plenty waves upon thy fields, and opulence 
glitters in thy cities. Thy nod is as the earth- 
quake that shakes the mountains, and thy smile 
as the dawn of the vernal day. In thy hand is 
thestrength of thousands, and thy health is the 
health of millions. Thy palace is gladdened by 
the song of praise, and thy path penumed by the 
breath of benediction. Thy subjects gaze upon 
thy greatness, and think of danger or misery no 
more. Why, Seged, wilt not thou partake th& 
blessings thou bestowest ? Why shouldst thou 
only forbear to rejoice in this general felicity ? 
Why should thy face he clouded with anxiety, 
when the meanest of those who call thee s< 



8 the day to festivity, and the night to 
peace / At length, Seged, reflect and be wise. 
What is the gift of conquest but safety? Why 



are riches collected, but to purchase happiness ? 
Seged then ordered the hou^e of pleasure, 
built in an island of the lake of Dainbea, -ta be 

Erepared for his reception. " I will retire" says 
e, "for ten days from tymult and care, from 
councils and decrees. Long quiet is not the lot 
of the governors of nations, but a cessation, of 
ten days cannot be denied me. This short in- 
terval of happiness mav sureW be wc\n«& ^xciw 
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the interruption of fear or perplexity, sorrow or 
disappointment. I will exclude all trouble from 
my abode, and remove from my thoughts what- 
ever may confuse the harmony of the concert, or 
abate the sweetness of the banquet. I will fill 
the whole capacity of my soul with enjoyment, 
and tty what it is to lire without a wish un- 
satisfied." 

In a few days the orders were performed, and 
Seged hasted to the palace of Dambea, which 
stood in an island cultivated only for pleasure, 
planted with every flower that spreads its colours 
to the sun, and every shrub that sheds fragrance 
in the air. In one part of this exti&nsive garden 
were open walks for excursions in the morning ; 
in another, thick groves, and silent arbours, and 
bubbling fountains, for repose at noon. All that 
could solace the sense, or flatter the fancy, all 
that industry could extort from nature, or wealth 
furnish to art, all that conquest could seize, or 
beneficence attract, was collected together, and 
every perception of delight was excited and 
gratified. 

Into this delicious region Seged summoned all 
the persons of his court who seemed eminently 
qualified to receive or communicate pleasure. 
His call was readily obeyed ; the young, the fair, 
the vivacious, and the witty, were all in haste to 
be sated with felicity. They sailed jocund over 
the lake, which seemed to smooth its surface 
before them: their passage was cheered with 
music, and their hearts dilated with expectation. 

Seged, landing here with his band of pleasure, 
determined from that hour to break off all ac- 
quaintance with disconteivt, \o ^^^>N».V«»tt (or 
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ten days to ease and jollity, and then fall back 
to the common state of man, and suffer his life 
to be diversified, as before, with joy and sorrow. 

He immediately entered his chamber, to con- 
sider where he should begin his circle of happi- 
ness. He had all the artists of delight before 
him, but knew not whom to call, since he could 
not enjoy one but by delaying the performance 
of another. He chose and rejected, he resolved 
and changed his resolution, till his faculties were 
harassed, and his thoughts confused; then re- 
turned to the apartment where his presence was 
expected, with languid eyes and clouded counte- 
nance, and spread the infection of uneasiness 
over the whole assembly. He observed their 
depression, and was offended ; for he found his 
vexation increased by those whom he expected 
to dissipate and relieve it. He retired again to 
his private chamber, and sought for consolation 
in his own mind ; one thought flowed in upon 
another ; a long succession of images seized his 
attention ; the moments crept imperceptibly away 
though the gloom of pensiveness, till, having 
recovered his tranquillity, he lif);ed up his head, 
and saw the lake brightened by the setting sun. 
<< Such," said Seged sighing, << is the longest day 
of human existence : before we have learned to 
use it, we find it at an end." 

The regret which he felt for the loss of so 
great a part of his first day^ took from him all 
disposition to enjoy the evening ; and after hav- 
ing endeavoured, for. the sake of his attendants, 
to force an air of gaiety, and excite that mirth 
which he could not share, he resolved ta x^^«t 
his hopes to the next mornings ai\d \k^ ^^\x v^ 
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partake with the slaves of labour and poverty the 
blessing of sleep. 

He rose early the second moming> and resolv- 
ed now to be happy. He therefore fixed upon 
the gate of the p^ace an edict, importing that, 
whoever, during nine days, should appear in the 
presence of the king with dejected countenance, 
or utter any expression of discontent or sorrow, 
should be driven for ever from the palace of 
Dambea. 

This edict was immediately made known in 
every chamber of the court and bower of the 
gardens. Mirth was frighted away; and they 
who were before dancing in the lawns, or sing- 
ing in the shades, were at once engaged in the 
care of regulating their looks, that Seged might 
find his will punctually obeyed, and see'' none 
among them liable to banishment. 

Seged now met every face settled in a smile ; 
but a smile that betrayed solicitude, timidity, and 
constraint. He accosted his favourites with &- 
miliarity and soflness ; but they durst not speak 
without premeditation, lest they should be con- 
victed of discontent or sorrow. He proposed 
diversions, to which no objection was made, 
because objection would have implied uneasi- 
ness ; but they were regarded with indifference 
by the courtiers, who had no other desire than 
to signalize themselves by clamorous exultation. 

He offered various topics of conversation, but 
obtained only forced jests and laborious laughter; 
and, after many attempts to animate his train to 
confidence and alacrity, was obliged to confess 
to himself the impotence of command, and resign 
another day to grief and di^^o\xilm<&ivt« 
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He at last relieved his companions from their 
terrors, and shut himself up in his chamber, to 
ascertain by different measures, the felicity of 
the succeeding days. At length he threw himself 
on the bed, and closed his eyes, but imagined, 
in his sleep, that his palace and gardens were 
overwhelmed by an inundation, and waked with 
all the terrors of a man struggling in the water. 
He composed himself again to rest, but. was 
affrighted by an imaginary irruption into his 
kingdom : and. striving, as is usual in dream's, 
without ability to move, fancied himsdf betrayed 
to his enemies, and again started up with horror 
and indignation. 

It was now day, and fear was so strongly im- 
pressed on his mind that he could sleep no more. 
He i"bse ; but his thoughts were filled with the 
deluge and invasion, nor was he able to disen- 
gage his attention, or mingle with vacancy and 
ease in any amusement. At length his pertur- 
bation gave way to reason, and fie resolved no 
longer to be harassed by visionary* miseries ; but 
before this resolution could be completed, half 
the day had elapsed.. He felt a new conviction 
of the uncertainty of human schemes, and could 
not forbear to bewail the weakness of that being, 
whose quiet was to be interrupted by vapours of 
the fancy. Having been first disturbed by a 
dream, he afterwards grieved -that a dream could 
disturb him. He at last discovered that his 
terrors and grief were equally vain^ and* that to 
lose the present in lamenting the past was volun- 
tarily to' protract a melancholy vision. The 
third d^ was now declining, and Se^ed ^%^\\v 
resolved to be happy on the morrow. 
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• yohl anUngtUs 
MobiUa aiis hora, necvlU 
PrasttU vehxfortunajidem, • senica. 

On fickle wings the minutes haste, 

And fortune's favours never last. p. lkwis. 

Om the fourth morning Seged rose early,- re- 
freshed with sleep, vigorous with health, and 
eager with ex]^ectation. He entered the garden, 
attended by the princes and ladies of his court, 
and, seeing nothing about him but airy chi^rful- 
ness, began to say to his heart, << This day shall 
be a day of pleasure." The sun played upon 
the water, the birds warbled in the groves, and 
the gales quivered among the branches. He 
roved from walk to walk as chance directed him, 
and sometimes listened to the songs, sometimes 
mingled with the dancers, sometimes let loose 
his imagination in flints of merriment; and 
sometimes uttered grave reflections and senten- 
tious maxims, and feasted on the admiration with 
which they were received. 

Thus the day rolled on, without any accident 
of vexation, or intrusion of melancholy thoughts. 
All that beheld him caught gladness from his 
looks, and the sight of happiness conferred by 
himself filled his heart with satisfaction: but 
having passed three hours in this harmless luxury, 
he was alarmed on a sudden by an universal 
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scream among the women, and, turning back, 
saw the whole assembly flying in confusion. A 
young crocodile had risen out of the lake, and 
was ranging the garden in wantonness or hunger* 
Seged beheld him with indignation, as a dis- 
turber of his felicity, and chased him back into 
the lake, but could not persuade his retinue to 
stay, or free their hearts from the terror which 
had seized upon them. The princesses enclosed 
themselves in the palace, and could yet scarcely 
believe themselves in safety. Every attention 
was fixed upon the late danger, and escape, and 
no mind was any longer at leisure for gay sallies 
or careless prattle, 

Seged had now no other employment than to 
contemplate the innumerable casualties which 
lie in ambush on every side to intercept the. 
happiness of man, and break in upon the hour of 
delight and tranquillity. He Had, however, the 
consolation of thinlqag, that he had not been 
now disappointed by his own fault, and that the 
accident which had blasted the hopes of the day 
might easily be prevented by future caution. 

That he might provide for the pleasure of the 
next morning, he resolved to repeal his penal 
edict, 'since he had already found that discontent 
and melancholy were not to be frighted away by 
the threats of authority, and that pleasure would 
only reside where she was exeiopted from con- 
troul. He therefore invited all the companions 
of bis retreat to unbounded pleasantry, by pro- 
posing prizes for those who should, on the allow- 
ing day, distinguish themselves by any festive 
performances ; the tables of the antecKoAsvWx 
were covered }vith gold and peaW*, ^xA ^^^ass^ 

-2 I 2 
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and garlaiKls decreed the rewanls of those. who 
could refine elegance or heighten pleasure. 

At this display of riches every eye immediately 
sparkled, and every tongue was busied in cele- 
brating the bounty and magnificence of the 
emperor. But when Seged entered, in hopes of 
uncommon entertainment from universal emula- 
tion, he found that any passion too strongly 
agitated puts an «nd to that tranquillity which is 
necessary to mirth, and that the mind that is to 
be moved by the gentlfc ventilations* of gaiety 
must' be first smoothed by a total calm. What- 
ever we ardently wish to gain, we must, in the 
same degree, be afraid to lose, and fear and 
pleasure cannot dwell together. 

All was now care and solicitude. Nothing 
was done or spoken, but with so visible an en- 
deavour at perfection, as always failed to delight, 
though it sometimes forced adrniration: and Seged 
could not but observe with sorrow, that his prizes 
had more influence than himself. As the evenings 
approached, the contest grew more earnest, 
and those who were forced to allow themselves 
excelled began to discover the malignity of defeat, 
first by angry glances, and at last by conterap- 
tupus murmurs. Seged likewise shared the anxiety 
of the day ; for, considering himself as obliged 
to distribute with exact justice the prizes which 
had been so zealously sought, he durst never 
remit his attention, but passed his time upon the 
rack of doubt, in balancing different kinds oi:' 
merit, arid adjusting the claims of all the com- 
petitors,^ 
At last, knowing tYvat wo ^Y.'SLcX.ti^^^ could 
satisfy those whose bo^^es \ve ^ov^^ ^v^^Y^^\\!.V 
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and thiDkinE that, on a day set apart for hajmi- 
neas, Jt would be cruel to oppress any heart with 
sorrow, he declared that all bad pleased him 
alike, and dismissed all with presents of equal 
value. 

Seged soon saw that his caution had not been 
able to avoid offence. They who had believed 
themselves secure of the highest prises, were not 
pleased to^ be levelled with the crowd j and 
though, by the liberality of the king, they re- 
ceived more than his promise had entitled them 
to expect, they departed unsatisfied, because 
tliey were honoured with no distinction, and 
wanted an opportunity to triumph in the mortifi- 
cation of their opponents. " Behold here," said 
Seged, " the condition of him who places his ' 
hop{»ness in the happiness of others." He then 
retired to meditate, and, while the courtiers were 
repining at liis distributions, saw tbe filUi sun' go 
down in discontent. 

The next dawn renewed his resolution to be 
happy. But having learned how -little he could 
. eflect by settled schemes or preparatory mea- 
sures, he thought it best to give up one day 
entirely to chance, and left every one to please 
and be pleased his own way. 

This relaxation of regularity difiused B general 
complacence through the whole court, and the 
emperor imagined that he had at last found the 
secret of obtaining an interval of felicity. But 
as he was roving in tliis careless assembly with 
equal carelessness, he overheard one of his cotas 
tiers in a close arbour murmuring alone : ".What 
merit has Seged above us, that we sbouVd. ^]n» 
fear and obey him ? a man w\\om, '«Vi»«^v''f* 
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may have formerly peiformed, his luxury now 
shows to have the same wetnesses 3vitb our- 
selves ! " This charge affected him the more, as 
it was uttered by one whom he had always 
observed among the most abject of his flatterers. 

At first his indignation prompted him to seve- 
rity ; but reflecting, that what was spoken with- 
out intention to be heard was to be considered 
as only thought, and was, perhaps, but the 
sudden burst of casual and temporary vexation, he 
invented some decent pretence to send him away, 
that his retreat might not be tainted with the 
breath of envy ; and, after the struggle of delibe- 
ration was past, and all desire of revenge utterly 
suppressed, passed the evening not only with 
tranquillity, but triumph, though none but him- 
self was conscious of the victory. ^ . 

The remembrance of this clemency cheered 
the beginning of the seventh day, and nothing 
happened to disturb the pleasure of Seged, till, 
looking on the tree that shaded him, he recol- 
lected that under a tree of the same kind he had 
passed the night after his defeat in the kingdom 
of Goiama. The reflection on his loss, his dis- 
honour, and the miseries which his subjects 
suffered from the invader, filled him with sadness. 
At last he shook off the weight of sorrow, and 
began to solace himself with his usual pleasures; 
when his tranquillity was again disturbed by 
jealou^fies which the late contest for the prizes 
had produced, and which, having in vain tried to 
pacify them by persuasion, he was. forced to 
silence by command. 

On tfte eighth morning Seged was awakened 
early by an unusuai. Wtx-^ 'm \\\^ ^^^^^tments, 
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and, inquiring the cause, was told that the prin- 
cess Balkis was seized with sickness. He rose, 
and, calling the physicians, found that they had 
little hope of her recovery. Here was an end of 
jollity ; all his thoughts were now upon hh 
daughter, whose eyes he closed on the tenth day. 
Such were the days which Seged of Ethiopia 
had appropriated to a short respiration from the 
fatigues of war and the cares of government. 
This narrative he has bequeathed to future gene- 
rations, that no man hereafter may presume to 
say, " This day shall be a day of happiness." 
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'■'—^Propositi nonduni pitdetf aique eadem est mons, 
Ut bona sumina jmtes, aUend vivere quadra, jlv. 

But hardened by afironts, and still the same, 

Lost to all sense of honour and of fame, 

Thou yet canst love to haunt the great man*s board, 

And think no supper good but with a lord. bowles. 

• • • 

V 

When Diogenes was once asked, what kind 
of wine he liked best, he answered, " That which 
is drunk at the cost of others." 

Though the character of Diogenes has never 
excited any general zeal of imitation, there are 
many who resemble him in his taste of wine ; 
many who are frugal, though not abstemious; 
"whose appetites, though too powerful for reason, 
are kept under restraint by avarice ; atid <» 
whom all delicacies lose their ^aL\o\3Lt> vjXvec^^-^^ 
cannot be obtained but at thw oytw e^\kexv^^- 
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Nothing produces more singularity of manners, 
and inconstancy of life, than the conflict of op- 
posite vices in the same mind. He that uniform- 
ly pursues any purpose, whether good or bad, 
has a settled principle of action ; and, as he may 
always find associates who are travelling the 
same way, is countenanced by example, and 
sheltered in the multitude ; but a man actuated 
at once by different desires must move in a 
direction peculiar to himself, and suffer that 
reproach which we are naturally inclined to be- 
stow on those who deviate from the rest of the 
world, even without inquiring whether they are 
worse or better. 

Yet this conflict of desires sometimes produces 
wonderful efforts. To riot in far-fetched dislies, 
or surfeit with unexhausted variety, and yet prac- 
tise the most rigid economy, is surely an art 
which may justly draw the eyes of mankind upon 
them whose industry or judgment has enabled 
them to attain it. To him, indeed, who is con- 
tent to break open the chests, or mortgage the 
manors of his ancestors, that he may hire the 
ministers of excess at the highest price, gluttony 
is an easy science ; yet we often hear the votaries 
of luxury boasting of the elegance which they 
owe to the taste of others ; relating with rapture 
the succession of dishes with which their cooks 
and caterers supply them; and ebqpecting their 
share of praise with the discoverers of arts and 
the civilizers of nations. But to tihorten the 
way to convivial happiness, by eating without 
cost, is a secret hitherto in few hands, but which 
certain\y deserves the curiosity of those whose 
principal employmetit *\"& Wicvx ^xecv^\^ «sA '^o 
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see the sun rise with no other hope than that 
they shall fill their bellies before it sets. 

Of them that have within my knowledge at- 
tempted this scheme of happiness, the greater 
part have been immediately obliged to desist;" 
and some, whom their first attempts flattered 
with success, were reduced by degrees to a few 
tables, from which they were at last chased to 
make way for others ; and, having long habituat- 
ed themselves to superfluous plenty, growled 
away their latter years in discontented com* 
petence. 

None enter the regions of luxury with higher 
expectations than men of wit, who imagine that 
they shall never want a welcome to that company 
whose ideas they can enlarge, or whose imagina- 
tions they can elevate, and believe thfem selves 
able to pay for their wine with the mirth which 
it qualifies them to-produce. Full of this opinion, 
they crowd with little invitation wherever the* 
smell of a feast allures them, but are seldom 
encouraged to repeat their visits, being dreaded 
by the pert as rivals, and hated by the dull a& 
disturbers of the company.- 

No man has been so happy in gaining and 
keeping the privilege of living at luxurious houses 
as Gulosuius, who, after. thirty years of conti- 
nual revelry, has now established, by uncontro- 
verted prescription, his claim to partake of every 
entertainment, and whose presence they who 
aspire to the praise of a sumptuous table are 
careful to procure on a day of importance, by 
sending the invitation a fortnight before. 

Gulosuius entered the world without aw^ ^^ss^- 
nent degree of merit ; but was cate^xA Xolx^^^s^^'ox. 
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houses whei*e persions of rank resorted. By 
being often seen, he became in time known ; 
and, from sitting in the same room, was suffered 
to mix in idle conversation, or assisted to fill up 
a vacant hour, when better amusement was not ' 
readily to be had. From, the coffee-house he 
was sometimes taken away to dinner; and, as 
no man refuses the acquaintance of him whom 
he sees admitted to lamiliarity by othem of 
equal dignity, when he had been met at a fiiw 
tables, he with less difficulty found the way fo 
more, till at last he was regularly e3q)ected to 
appear wherever preparations are made for a 
feast, within the circuit of his acquaintance. 

When he was thus by accident initiated in 
luxury, he felt in himself no inclination to retire 
from a life of so much pleasure, and there&re 
very seriously considered how he might continue 
it. Great qualities or uncommon accomplish- 
ments, he did not find necessary; for he had 
already seen that merit rather enforces respect 
than attracts fondness; and as he thought no 
folly greater than that of losing a dinner-for any 
other gratification, he often congratulated him- 
self, that he had none of that disgusting excel- 
lence which impresses awe upon greatness, and 
condemns its possessors to the society of those 
who are wise or brave, and indigent as them- 
selves. 

Gulosulus, having never allotted much of his 
time to books or meditation, had no opinion in 
philosophy or politics, and was not in danger of 
injuring his interest by dogmatical positions, or 
violent contlradiction. If a dispute arose» he took 
care to listen witVv eaxtie^t ^t^ention ; and,, when 
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either speaker grew vehement and loud, turned 
towards him with eager quickness, and uttered a 
short phrase of admiration, as if surprised by 
such cogency of ai^ument as he had never 
known before. By this silent concession, he 
generally preserved in either controvertist such 
a conviction of his own superiority, as inclined 
him rather to pity than irritate his adversary, and 
prevented those outrages which are sometimes 
produced by the rage of defeat, or petulance of 
triumph. 

Gulosulus was never embarrassed but when 
he was required to declare his sentiments before 
he had been able to discover to which side the 
master of the house inclined ; for it was his inva- 
riable, rule to adopt the notions of those that in- 
vited him. 

It will sometimes happen that the insolence of 
wealth breaks into contcmptuousness, or the 
turbulence of wine requires a vent ; and Gulo- 
sulus seldom fails of being singled out on such 
emergencies, as one on whom any experiment of 
ribaldry may be safely tried. Sometimes his 
lordship finds himself inclined to exhibit a speci- 
men of raillery for the diversion of his guests, 
and Gulosulus always supplies him with a sub- 
ject of merriment. But ne has learned to con- 
sider rudeness and indignities as familiarities 
that entitle him to greater freedom ; he comforts 
himself that those who treat tmd insult him pay 
for their laughter, and that he keeps his money 
while they enjoy their jest. 

His chief policy consists in selecting some dish 
from every course, and recommending it to the 
company with an air so decisive^ lYvaXw^ wv^ %^^- 
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tures to contradict him. By this practice he ac- 
quires at a feast a kind of dictatorial authority ; 
his taste becomes the stand of pickles and sea- 
soning, ^d he is venerated by the professors of 
epicurism, as the only man who understands the 
niceties Of cookery; 

Whenever a new sauce is imported, or any in- 
novation made in the culinary system, he pro- 
cures the earliest .intelligence, and the most 
authentic receipt ; and, by communicating his 
knowledge under proper injunctions of secrecy, 
gains a right of tasting his own dish yvhenever it 
is prepared, that he may tell whether his direc- 
tions. have been fully understood. 

By this method of life Gulosulus has so im- 
pressed on his imagination the dignity of feasting, 
that he has no other topic of talk, or subject of 
meditation. His calendar is a bill of fare ; he 
measures the year by successive dainties. The 
only common places* of his memory are his 
meals ; and if you ask him at what time an event 
happened, he considers whether he heard it after 
a dinner of turbot or venison. He knows, indeed, 
•that those who value themselves upon sense, 
learning, or piety, speak of him with contempt; 
but he considers them as wretches, envious or 
ignorant, who do not know his happiness, or 
wish to supplant him ; and declares to his friends, 
that he is fully satisfied, with his own conduct, 
since he has fed every day on twenty dishes, and 
yet doubled his estate. 
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Peccet ad atremum ridendut. hob. 

The loice of resson cries with winning Torce, 
Loose froin the rapid car your aged boTM, 
Lest, in the race derided, leftbehind, 
He drag his jaded Kmbs and burst his wind. 

Such is the emptineBs of human enjoyment, 
cliat we are always impatient of the present. 
Attainment is followed by neglect, and pos- 
session by di^ust ; and the malicious remark 
of the Greek epigrammatist on marriage may be 
applied to every other course of life, that its two 
days of happiness are the first and the last. 

Few moments are more pleasing than those in 
which the mind is concerting measures for a new 
undertaking. From the first hint that wakens 
the fancy till the hour of actual execution, all- is 
improvement and progress, triumph and felicity. 
Every hour brings additions to the original 
scheme, suggests some new expedient to secure 
success, or iliscoverg consequential advantages 
not hitherto foreseen. While preparations are 
made, and materials accumulated, day glides 
alter day through Elysian prospects, and the 
heart dances to the song of hope. 

Such is the pleasure of projecting, that many 
content themselves with a succe&uon o^ -(VftOTiwr^ 
schemes, /md wear nut t.hpir annttcA V\'tne\tv*mK 
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Im amusement of contriving what they neTer 

tempt or hope to execute. 

Others, not able to feast their imagination with 
ure ideas, advance somewhat nearer to the 
;rossness of action, with great diL'gence collect 
tvhatever is requisite to their design, and, after 
a thousand researches and consultations, are 
snatched away by death, as they stand in pro- 
cinctu waiting for a proper opportunity to begin. 

If there were no other end of life, than to find 
some adequate solace for every day, I know not 
whether any condition could be preferred to 
that of the man who involves himself in his own 
thoughts^ and never suffers experience to shew 
him the vanity of speculation ; for no sooner are 
notions reduced to practice, than tranquiUity 
and confidence forsake the breast; every day 
brings its task, and often without bringing abi- 
lities to perform it ; difiiculties embarrass, un- 
certainty perplexes, opposition retards, censure 
exasperates, or neglect depresses. We proceed 
because we have begun ; we complete our de- 
sign that the labour already spent may not be 
vain ; but, as expectation gradually dies away, 
the gay smile of alacrity disappears, we are com- 
pelled to implore severer powers, and trust the 
event to patience and constancy. 

When once our labour has b^un, the comfort 
that enables us to endure it is the prospect of its 
end; for though in every long work there are 
some joyous intervals of self-applause, when the 
attention is recreated by unexpected facility, 
and the imagination soothed by incidental excel- 
Jendes; yet the toil with which performanc 
struggle after id^ \% w VtVaotcl^ «xA dis^stinf 
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and so frequent is the necessity of resting below 
that perfection which we imagined within our 
reach, that seldom any man obtains more from 
his endeavours than a, painful conviction of his 
defects^ and a continual resuscitation of desires 
which he feels himself unable to gratify. 

So certainly is weariness the concomitant of 
our undertakings^ that every man, in whatever 
he is engaged, consoles himself with the hope of 
change ; if he has made his way by assiduity to 
public employment, he talks among his friends 
of the delight of retreat ; if, by the necessity of ' 
solit^y application, he is secluded from the 
world, he listens with a beating >heart to distant 
noises, longs to mingle with living beings, and 
resolves to take hereafter his fill of diversions, or 
display his abilities on thtt universal theatre, 
and enjoy the pleasure of distinction and ap- 
plause* 

Every desire, however innocent, grows dan- 
gerous, as by long indulgence it becomes ascen- 
dant in the mind. When we have been much 
accustomed to consider any thing as capable oii 
giving happiness, it is not easy to restrain our 
ardour, or to forbear some precipitation in our 
advances, and irregularity in our pursuits. He 
that has cultivated the tree, watched the swel- 
ling bud and opening blossom, and pleased him- 
self with computing how much every sun and 
shower add to its growth, scarcely stays till the 
fruit has obtained its maturity, but defeats his 
own cares by eagerness to reward them« VJVissscw 
we have diligently labouTed iot «k^ ^xxt^^^i J^"^, 
are willing to believe tYiat we YwaNt^; tc\x»sv^ 
it, and because we have a\te«A:y ^w\^ '^ 

2k2 
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too suddenly conclude that no more is to be 
done. 

All attraction is increased by the approach of 
the attracting body. We never find ourselves 
so desirous to fini^, as in the latter part of our 
work, or so impatient of delay, as when we know 
that delay cannot be long. This unseasonable 
importunity of discontent may be partly imputed 
to languor and weariness, which must always 
oppress those more whose toil has been longer 
continued ; but the greater part usually proceeds ' 
from frequent contemplation of that ease which 
is now considered as within reach, and which, 
when it has once flattered our hopes, we cannot 
suffer to be withheld. 

In some of the noblest compositions of wit, 
the conclusion falls below the vigour and spint 
of the first books ; and as a genius is not to be 
degraded by the imputation of human failings, 
the cause of this declension is commonly sought 
in the structure of the work, and plausible rea- 
sons are given why in the defective part less 
orna^hient was necessary, or less could be admit- 
ted. But, perhaps, the author would have con- 
fessed that his fancy was tired, and his perse- 
Terance broken ; that he knew his design to be 
unfinished, but that, when he saw the end so 
near, he could no longer refuse to be at rest. 

Against the instillations of this frigid opiate, 
the heart should be secured by all the consi- 
derations which once concurred -to kindle the 
ardour of enterprize. Whatever motive first in- 
cited action, has still greater force to stimulate 
perseverance ; since he that might have lain still 
at first in blameless o\iscwTv\.^> S^^\v\«i\. i^\3ex^ard« 
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deaist but witli infamy and reproach. He, whom 
a doubtfiir promise of distant good could encou- 
rage to iet difiiculties at defiance, ought not to 
remit his vigour when he has almost obtained his 
recompense. To feint or loiter, when only the 
last efforts are required, is to steer the ship 
. through tempests, and abandoo it to the winds 
in sight of land ; it is to break the ground and 
scatter the seed, and at last to neglect the har- 

The masters of rhetoric direct, that the most 
forcible ailments be produced in the latter part 
of an oration, lest they should be efihced or per- 
plexed by supervenient images. This precept 
may be justly extended to the series of life : 
Nothing is ended with honour, which does not 
conclude better than it began. It is not sufficient 
to maintain the first vigour ; for excellence loses 
its effect upon the mind by custom, as light after 
a time ceases to dazzle. Admiration must be 
continued by that novelty which first produced 
it, and how much soever is given, there must 
always be reason to imagine that more remains. 

We not only are most sensible of the last im- 

Eresstons, but such is the unwillingness of man- 
ind to admit transcendent merit, that, though 
it be difficult to obliterate the reproach of mis- 
carriages by any subsequent achievement, hoW' 
ever illustrious, yet the reputation raised by a 
long train of success mar be finally ruined by a 
«ngle feilure ; for wealiness or error will be 
always remembered by that malice and envy 
which it gratifies. 

For the prevention of that diegncc, ^VadaNaa- 
■itude and negl^ence may bt\ng ax. \««- "^V^ 
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the greatest performances, k is necessary to pro- 
portion carefully our labour to our strength. If 
the design comprises many parts, equally essen- 
tial, and therefore not to be separated, the only 
time for caution is before we engage ; the powers 
of the mind must be theii impartially estimated, 
and it must be remembered, that not to com- 
plete the plan is not to have begun it ; and that 
nothing is done, while any thing is omitted. 

But if the task consists in the repetition of 
single acts, no one of which derives its efficacy 
from the rest, it may be attempted with less 
scruple, because there is always opportunity to 
retreat with honour. The danger is only, lest 
we expect from the. world the indulgence with 
which most are disposed to treat themselves ; 
and in the hour of listlessness imagine, that the 
diligence of one day will atone for the idleness 
of another, and that applause begun by appro- 
bation will be continued by habit. 

He that is himself weary will soon weary the 
public. Let him therefore lay down his employ- 
ment, whatever it be, who can no longer exert 
his former activity or attention ; let him not 
endeavoift to struggle with censure, or obsti- 
nately infest the stage till a general hiss com- 
mands him to depart. 
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Ou^sli' rauT auoa Kca Tra^a lie^ae^ovYi. 

DIOG. LAERT. 

Begone, ye blockheads, Heraclitus cries, 
And leave my labours, to the learn 'd and wise ; 
By wit, by knowledge, studious to be read, 
I scorn the multitude, alive and dead. 

Time, which puts an end to all hmnan plea- 
sures and sorrows, has likewise concluded the 
labours of the Rambler. Having supported, 
for two years, the anxious employment of a 
periodical writer, and multiplied my essays to 
upward^ of two hundred, I have now determined 
to desist. 

The reasons of this resolution it is of little 
importance to declare* since justification is un- 
necessary when no objection is made. I am far 
from supposing that the cessation of my perform- 
ances will raise any inquiry, .for I have never 
been much a favourite of the public, nor can 
boast that, in the progress of my undertaking, 
I have been animated by the rewards of the 
liberal, the caresses of the great, or the praises 
of the eminent. 

But I have no design to gratify ^ride Vyj %i^; 
mission^ or malice by lamentat\otv% xvox^v^^^ 
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reasonable to complain of neglect from those 
whose regard I never solicited* If I have not 
been distinguished by the distributors of literary 
honours, I have seldom descended to the arts by 
which favour is obtained. I have seen the 
meteors of fa^on rise and fall, without any 
attempt to add a moment to their duration. I 
have never complied with temporary curiosity, 
nor enabled my readers to discuss the topic of 
the day ; I have rarely exemplified my assertions 
by living characters; in my papers, no man 
could look for censures of his enemies, or praises 
of himself; and they only were expected to 
peruse them, whose passions left them leisure 
for abstracted truth, and whom virtue could 
please by its naked dignity. 

To some, however, I am indebted for en- 
couragement, and to others for assistance. The 
number of my friends was never great, but they 
have been such as would not ^ufier me to think 
that I was writing in Vain, and I did not feel 
much dejection from the want of popularity. 

My obligations having not been irequent, my 
acknowledgment may be soon dispatched. 1 
can restore to all my correspondents their pro- 
ductions, with little diminution of the bulk of 
my volumes, though not without the loss of soijcie 
pieces; to which particular honours have been 
paid. 

The parts from which I claim no other praise 
than that of having given them an oppoftunity. 
of appearing, are the four billets in the tenth 
paper, the second letter in the fifteenth, the 
thirtieth, the forty-fourth, the ninetyxseventh, 
and the hundredth papet^, «xv^^^%^xisi\nd letter 
/n the hundred-and-seveivl\\. 
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Having thus deprived myself of many excuses 
which candour might have admitted for the 
inequahty of my compositions^ being no longer 
able to -aulege the necessity of gratifying corres- 
pondents, the importunity with which publica- 
tion was ^ solicited, or obstinacy with which , 
correction was rejected, I must remain account- 
able for all my faults, and submit, without sub- 
terfuge, to the censures of criticism, which, how- 
ever, I shall not endeavour to soften by a formal 
deprecation, or to overbear by the influence of a 
patron. - The supplications of an author never 
yet reprieved him a moment from oblivion ; and, 
though greatness has sometimes sheltered guilt, 
it can afford no protection to ignorance or dul- 
ness. Having hitherto attempted only the pro- 
pagation of truth, I will not at last violate it by 
the confession of terrors which I do not feel ; 
having laboured to maintain the dignity of virtue, 
I will not now degrade it by the meanness of 
dedication. 

The seeming vanity with which I have some- 
times spoken of myself, would perhaps require 
an apology, were it not extenuated by the exam- 
ple of those who have published essays before 
me, and by the privilege which every nameless 
writer has been hitherto allowed. " A mask,'" 
says Castiglione, << confers a right of acting and 
« speaking with less restraint, even when the 
" wearer happens to be known." He that is 
discovered without his own consent, may claim 
some indulgence, and cannot be rigorously called 
to justify those sallies or frolics which his dis- 
guise must prove him desirous to cotvcsia^. 

But I have been caut\ou% \e«x x5co& <3f^^>>^^ 
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should be frequently or grossly coramitted ; for, 
as one of the philosophers directs us to live with 
a friend, as with one that is some time to become 
an enemy, I have always thought it the duty of 
an anonymous author to write, as if he expected 
to be hereafter known. 

I am willing to flatter myself with hop^, that, 
by collecting these papers, I am not preparing, 
for my future life, either shame or repentance. 
That all are happily imagined, or accurately 
polished, that the same sentiments have not 
sometimes recurred, or the same expressions 
been too frequently repeated, I hare not confi- 
dence in xay abilities sufficient to warrant. He 
that condemns himself to compose on a stated 
day, will often bring to his task an attention 
dissipated, a memory embarrassed, an imagina- 
tion overwhelmed, a mind distracted with anxie- 
ties, a body languishing with disease : he will 
labour on a barren topic, till it is too late to 
change it ; or, in the ardour of invention, diffuse 
his thoughts into wild exuberance, wMch the 
pressing hour of publication cannot suffer judg- 
ment to examine or reduce. 

Whatever shall be the final sentence of man- 
kind, I have at least endeavoured to deserve 
their kindness. I have laboured to refine our 
language to grammatical purity, and to clear it 
from colloquial barbarisms, licentious idioms, 
and irregular combinations. Something, perhaps, 
I have added to the elegance of its construction,, 
and something to the harmony of its cadence. 
When common words were less pleasing to the 
ear, or less distinct in their significationy I have 
/aniiliarized the terxna o^ ^\vAssiwy^^>\sf5 ^<3^^V 
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ing them to popular ideas, but have rarely 
admitted any word Dot authorized by former 
writers; for I believe that whoever knows the 
English tongue in its present extent, will be able 
to express his thoughts without further help from 
other nations. 

As it has been my principal design to incul- 
cate wisdom or piety, I have allotted few papers 
to the idle sports of imagination. Some, perhaps, 
may be found, of which the highest excellence 
is harmless merriment ; but scarcely any man is 
so steadily serious as not to complain, that the 
severity of dictatorial instruction has been too 
seldom relieved, and that he is driven by the 
sternness of the Rambler's philosophy to more 
cheerful and airy companions. 

Next to the excursions of fancy are the dis- 
quisitions of criticism, which, in my opinion, is 
only to be ranked among the subordinate and 
instrumental arts. Arbitrary decision and ge- 
neral exclamation I have carefully avoided, by 
asserting nothing without a reason, and establish- 
ing all my principles of judgment on unalterable 
and evident truth. 

In the pictures of life I have never been so 
studious of novelty or surprise, as to depart 
wholly from all resemblance ; a fault which 
writers deservedly celebrated frequently commit, 
that they may raise, as the occasion requires, 
either mirth or abhorrence. Some enlargement 
may be allowed to declamation, and some ex^- 
geration to burlesque ; but as they deviate fur- 
ther from reality, they become less useful, be* 
cause their lessons will fail of a^^Wcab^vst^* '\>sNfc 
mind o{ the reader is earned wwj ^wsi^^ ^^"^ 
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templation of his own manners ; he finds in him- 
self no likeness to the phantoni before him ; and, 
though he laughs or rages» is not reformed. 

The essays professedly serious, if I have been 
able to execute my own intentions, will be found 
exactly conformable to the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, without any accommodation to the licen- 
tiousness and levity of the present age. I there- 
fore look back on this part of my work with 
pleasure, which no blame or praise of man shall 
diminish or augment. I shall never envy the 
honours which wit and learning obtain in any 
other cause, if I can be numbered among the 
writers who have given ardour to virtue, and 
confidence to truth. 

AlfTuu en /lOMapoiv dvraiioi sin afioiffri. 

Celestial pow*rs ; that piety regard, 

From you my labours waiyheir last reward. 




END Of THE FOUTrrn VOLUME. 
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